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Art. I. Memoirs of my own times. By General James Witkisson. 
In three volumes, 8vo. Philadelphia, 1816. 


X pede Hereulem, is an adage of great antiquity and ap- 
proved truth—the giant is known by his tread. Hence the 
inutility of putting into the title page the name of our author ; for 
in every sentence we discover the Atlas of two wars, the Captor 
of Burgoyne, the Hero of La Cole and the Saviour of New- 
Orleans. Yet is the author, according to his own modest state- 
ment, though much talked of, little known,” and it is to supply this 
great desideratum in public knowledge, that he benevolently de- 
termines to give his story to the public; to rescue from oblivion, 
many incidents and occurrences, ‘ known only by himself;’? and to 
put upon record, the follies, the ignorance, the vices and the crimes 
of all, who have, at any time or on any occasion, ventured to ques- 
tion the integrity of his principles, or the wisdom of his conduct.¢ 
With these laudable motives, the General unlocks his tranks and 
treasures,‘ and pours them out ‘in two thousand three hundred 
pages,’ which now lay open before us! Nor imagine, Reader, that 
this precious fund is yet exhausted ; for, ‘setting aside,’ he says, 


a Stating the benefits he conferred on the south, he appeals to ‘ Forts 
‘ Bowyer and St. Philip, which spoke in thunder, and to the Petite Coquille, 
* [a half-finished redoubt,] whose name alone,’ he says, ‘saved the city.’ Jack- 
son and his army, according to our author, were surprised by the British, fought 
with halters about their necks, and beat the enemy, but (with better manage- 
ment) might have destroyed them. See vol. I. p. 546. 

b Introduction, p. 6. c Idem, pp. 6 and 9. 

d Letter to Mr. Monroe, on the subject of his papers left at New-Or 
leans, p. 529. 
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‘ the illustration of my persecutions, I have not been able to touch 
‘ the last twenty-five years of my public services, which embrace the 
‘ most interesting and important scenes of my life; and comprehend 
‘a four years’ Indian war ; conferences and treaties with Indian 
‘nations ; the transfer of Louisiana under the purchase of 1803; 
‘Colonel Burr’s conspiracy; and a variety of subordinate oc- 
‘currences; with many voyages by sea, and travels by land, 
‘[to the amount of 16,000 miles] in two years: all of which,’ 
he will endeavour ‘to comprise in three additional volumes, of the 
‘size of those now published.’# 

Without the smallest reproach to the facility of the General’s 
pen, we cannot but express our fears, that we shall not live to see 
the end of this great work. Posterity may be more fortunate ; 
and then will the future hero read, with delight, the story of a 
murderous warfare, in which cunning, cowardice and cruelty are 
often predominant; the infant jurist gather instruction from the 
luminous details ot Indian talks and Indian treaties—from the 
sublime effusions of Red Jacket and the more sage considerations 
of Blue Breeches ;> and succeeding wits, sentimentalists, politi- 
cians and christians, dwell enraptured on the gay remarks, pointed 
sentences, amusing anecdotes, profound reflections, tender senti- 
ments and pious ejaculations, which cannot fail to enliven and re- 
lieve the ennui of this long march of 16,000 miles. But from these 
anticipations of future glory and usefulness, let us return to our 
proper task. 

The ponderous work before us, appeared in the spring of 1816, 
but without attracting the notice of any reviewer. As an article 
of trade, it had advantages and disadvantages ; its bulk frightened 
the indolent, and its price deterred the calculating ;—but to these 
causes of obstructed circulation, was opposed the love of scandal ; 
which, in our age and country, may be safely denominated the uni- 
versal passion. What has been the issue of this conflict, between 
curiosity and laziness—gossiping and parsimony, we do not know, 
and will not inquire ; since it is our duty to consider, not the for- 
tunes of a book in the market, but its value to society, its tendency 
to illustrate science, to promote truth and satisfy justice. 

Literary works, in general, come under some particular denomi- 
nation. ‘They are either comedies or tragedies ; tales or novels ; 
sermons or songs, &c. and it rarely happens that we meet with a 


a Introduction, p.7. “It was customary with the northern warriors (Danes, 
&c.)} to sing their own exploits, when they became old.” Bertholin, lib. FE. 
chap. 10. Why should not our heroes follow the example? Though no 
lovers of song, they can be very poetical in prose, as various biographical 
sketches (which may come under our future cognizance) will show. In this 
branch of literature there is still an—hiatus valde deflendus ' 

b Names of great Indian chiefs. 
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roduction, partaking so much and so equally of two or more dif- 
ferent kinds of writing, as to puzzle the best judges, who shall at- 
tempt to characterize it by any simple uncompounded term. Such 
however is the work before us: but, from this objection, our au- 
thor escapes with his characteristical adroitness ; for, besides plead- 
ing a sort of literary insolvency, he avails himself of what he calls 
‘the latitude peculiar to memoirs,’ and which—if we are permitted 
to infer his creed from his practice—puts him as to manner, “ far 
above the critic’s law,” and as to matter, confers the invaluable pri- 
vilege, of employing a little more truth than would be useful to ro- 
mance, and much less than would be necessary to history. ‘T'o 
book-makers, these advantages are obvious, and require no illus- 
tration beyond the well-known fact, that they have been long and 
duly appreciated, and frequently used by decayed artists, unsuc- 
cessful generals, disappointed politicians, cast mistresses, and no- 
torious malefactors. 

Having thus acknowledged the dispensing power of our author’s 
title, with regard to style and arrangement, we pause for a moment 
on these subjects, merely to remark the proud use made of the li- 
berty with which he was invested; and above ail, the noble and 
uniform contempt he shows for the “brevis et densus” of the 
schools ; which indeed, if rigorously enforced, would have dis- 
missed one half of his personages and obliterated two thirds of his 
book. ‘The laws of transition also, are, in his judgment, ridiculous 
and absurd, and he clearly demonstrates the advantage of abrupt 
and unexpected movements in letters, as well as in arms; and 
lastly, what is usually called decorum, he solemnly abjures ; show- 
ing that none but pimps and parasites would use it; that the 
nervous language of Billingsgate is the true heroic sty le, and that 
tenderness for the dead is treason to the living. With these few 
remarks, on the form of the work, we sate to its substance, 
which may be divided into three parts: Ist. The author’s birth, 
parentage and education: 2d. His omelet : and 3d. His opi- 
nions, reflections, and details, political and military. 

I. His birth, parentage and education. 

Under this head, the author has shown a very becoming degree 
of care in settling the place of his nativity, which might otherwise 
have become a source of much and violent contention. ‘I was 
‘born,’ he says, ‘in Calvert county, in the state of Maryland, near 

‘the Patuxent river, about three miles from a decayed village, called 


a See vol. I. p. 12. 
b He represents Mr. Madison as ‘a Tiberius, cold, cruel, hypocritical and in- 
‘ terested ;’ ‘ disregarding the professions of his youth, the principles of his party, 
‘and the oaths of his office ; ‘a coward,’ ‘a murderer,’ and ‘a nose of wax.’ Or 
several Secretaries of War in succession, he speaks with as little respect; and of 
Generals Brown, Scott and Swartwout, with a malignity truly ‘diabolical.’ 
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* Benedict, after a Baron of Baltimore.’ It is to be lamented, that 


the author has not been equally circumspect in noting the time of 


this event, and in recording, like Sir John Falstaff, the hour of the 
day—the colour of his hair, and the shape of his belly.* For this 
negligence, however, he amply atones by some reflections, equally 
new and philosophical, on the impossibility of a man’s choosing 
his own father and mother ; and by, recollecting that the public cu- 
riosity might yet be awakened with respect to Robert Skinner, his 
grandmother’s great grandfather: whose last will and testament 
he gives to the world, merely ‘to forestal] inquiry,’ and perhaps, 
to show the old gentleman’s very singular turn of thinking ; as, in 
this instrument, he bequeaths to his eldest son Robert, one farm, 
one bed, one chair, one pewter dish, one Concordance of the Bible, 
and one half of his carpenter’s and turner’s tools,> After this very 
interesting and satisfactory account of Robert Skinner, we are in- 
formed, when, where, by whom, and with whom, our hero was 
inoculated ; ; what were his amusements, and what the places and 
means of his instruction, classical, mathematical, medical, military, 
moral and religious ! From this detail it appears,—that he was the 
mere creature of education, and that just as the twig was bent, the 
tree inclined ; that his religious sentiments, ‘ which, in his bosom, 
‘never slumbered or slept,’ were owing to the care of a pious mo- 
ther; his impatience under insult, to the last words of a dying fa- 
ther; his notions of honour, to the suggestions of a high-minded 
friend; his military propensities, to the traditions of a country 


doctor; his successful cultivation of the graces, to the ladies of 


Philadelphia ; and his moral principles, to an Irish regiment quar- 
tered in that city, and distinguished, like all other Irish regiments, 
for temperance and chastity.° 

If. His persecutions. 

Among many questions, which under this head have been im- 
pertinently asked, are two, of preliminary character, but consider- 
able weight, viz. : how it happened, that a man, whose temper was 
never out of christian trim, should, in 0 himself, have 
uniformly thought it necessary to criminate others ? and by what 
extraordinary accident, or management, it was, that he, who only 
went about doing good, and who, on reviewing a long life, private 
and public, ‘found no cause for remorse and but little for repent- 

‘ance,’ should have provoked a series of persecutions, on charges 
of conduct, the most vile and flagitious,—made by different men, 


a Second part Henry IV. scene 2. 
b Appendix, vol. I. document No. 1. 
¢ Vol. I. chap. 1. p. 13, he says, ‘to the connexions then formed, [the ladies 
‘and the Irish regiment] T owe the insuperable aversion I have ever had to 
‘libertinism and profligate dissipation.’ How pitiable is the man, who has lost 
memory, modesty and conscience ! 
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of different parties, at different times, and in a country in which, 


/ excepting from himself, the complaint of persecution is utterly un- 


= 
5 


te 
f 


known? To these questions he answers, that with regard to the 
charges of his enemies, it would be found, that ‘in the 19th cen- 


_ ‘tury (notwithstanding the progress of arts, sciences and civiliza- 


_ ‘tion) he had been sacrificed to angry passions and ambitious in- 


t 


 ‘trigues, and that his uniform zeal had been repaid by persecu- 


‘tions, which sprung out of frivolous incidents, to which he was not 
‘a party, and unlooked-for events, over which he had no control.’ * 
We now proceed, as is our duty, to examine these angry passions, 
ambitious intrigues and frivolous incidents, to which the General 
has become a victim, and particularly, how far the description he 


_ has given, adapts itself to the persecutions he has suffered. 


The first of these—and which may be denominated the persecu- 


tion of his youth—was set on foot in the year 1777, and supported, 


on two charges, sufliciently frivolous, to wit: a breach of faith to 
an old friend and benefactor ; and an attempt to fasten the stigma 
of his own delinquency on an innocent and unsuspecting com- 
panion. To get at the real character of this aflair, the reader must 
consent to go back a few steps with us, and by doing so he will 
find, that as early as the fall of 1776, General Gates had obtained 
a very dangerous ascendency over the head and heart of our au- 
thor; that, on one occasion, he drew him from his duty at the pe- 
ril of his reputation ;> that, on another, he made him abandon a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the line, for a Majority in the staff; and 
lastly, that but for the interposition of a woman, he would have 
made him blow out his brains.© These facts, abundantly show 
the feverish attachment of our author, which was not unreturned in 
quality or degree ; for if the one praised and admired, the other 
flattered and rewarded; and in a few weeks, the aid was raised to 
the duties of an Adjutant-General, and the Major to the rank of a 
Colonel. Nor did this flood of tenderness stop here: the capture 
of Burgoyne and his army, was not an every day occurrence; its 


a Vol. II. chap. 1. p. 3. 

b Vol. I. chap. 3. p. 126. and chap. 4. p. 160. 

ec Vol. I. chap. 4, p. 172. ‘I anxiously expect General St. Clair ; his 
‘presence will help to alleviate the load which oppresses me. The perfidy 
‘of mankind truly disgusts me with life, and, if the happiness of an amiable wo- 
‘man was not unfortunately too dependent upon my wretched existence, I 
‘should think I had lived long enough, nor would I wish more to breathe the 
‘common air with ingrates, assassins, and double-faced villains.’ This disgust 
of life is pretty well for a lad, who—though he had been two years before let 
loose upon the world as a practising physician—had not, according to his own 
computation, reached twenty years. And, on what account, is he so indignant ? 
Because Schuyler superseded Gates! and who were the ingrates, assassins, &c. 
of whom he spoke ? The old and venerable Congress of the revolution! Of 
what avail are the censures of one, who has been a slanderer from his cradle, 
and who calls names with so little truth, justice or djscrimination ? 
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details must be sent to Congress ; the Adjutant-General was select- 
ed to carry the despatch, and, according to the tradition of the 
day, took care to have himself so spoken of in it, as induced Con- 
gress to make him a Brigadier by brevet. About the time of his 
leaving the northern army, his friend and patron received a letter 
from Gen. Conway, indicating some defects in our military esta- 
blishment, and pomting some censures at the conduct of the com- 
mander in chief. This letter was shown to Wilkinson confiden- 
tially, who seizing its character and object, treasured up enough of 
both for future use. Having now got from Gates, all that Gates 
could give—his praises and his secrets—our hero sets out for Con- 
gress, and in six days reached the town of Reading. ‘This period, 
short as it appears, was long enough to rescue him from the infatu- 
ation of his late attachment; to restore him to his senses, and make 
him reflect how he could best employ the two levers with which 
Gates’s partiality had furnished him. The letter te Congress must 
indeed operate with that body; but might not its object be pro- 
moted by an adroit discovery of Conway’s disaffection? Was it 
not probable, that Washington would be consulted, on the propri- 
ety of making the youngest Colonel in the army a Brigadier 
General? Was it certain, that if the appointment was made, the 
army would tolerate a violation of all rules in favour of a man, 
who defended no work, who marshalled no line, who led no attack, 
aud whose principal merit was that of a Clerk? With all his self- 
approbation, these reflections were not likely to escape our author, 
and he thought he saw, in Conway’s letter and Gates’s confidence, 
the means of silencing the objections of the troops and propitiating 
the favour of their chief. Nor, with views like these, could any 
thing be more fortunate than his rencounter with Lord Sterling ; 
who, next to his bottle, loved his friend and commander. Even 
the weather became subsidiary to the plot, and furnished a pretext 
for delay and the acceptance of a ‘ pot-luck’ dinner with his Lord- 
ship. ‘ We dined agreeably,’ says the General, ‘and I did not get 
‘away before midnight.’ ‘Inthe course of the day, the Earl fought 
‘over the battle of Long-Island in detail, and favoured me with 
‘recitals of all the aflairs in which he had subsequently performed 
‘a part; and I reciprocated information of such transactions, in 
‘the north, as could interest or amuse him.’> In this flow of toddy 
and of soul, Conway’s letter was not forgotten, and Lord Sterling 
was enabled to transmit an alleged copy of the offensive paragraph, 


a The story alluded to was, that Gates had ended with paragraph 3d of the 


letter, as it now stands, (vol. I. p. 324,) but showing it to Wilkinson, and finding 


it was not enough to satisfy the demands of his appetite, he said in his rough 
way—* Well, damn you, take the pen and make it what you wish it to be.” 
Wilkinson’s modesty did not permit him to add more than the last sentence. 

b Vol. I. p. 331. 
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with this remark, “ the enclosed, was communicated by Col. Wilkin- 

son to Major M‘Williams.”+ Having thus sown his seed, our 

intriguer left it to vegetate, and pursued his journey to York ; 

whence, in a long and affectionate letter to Gates, he admonishes 

his much loved friend against ever, in future, suffering his papers, 
ublic or private, to be inspected.” 

On the 6th of November, Congress bestowed upon him what, 
from his own account, he had so well deserved—the rank of Bri- 
gadier General—after which, he immediately repaired to head 
quarters, and was neither disappointed nor displeased witb the re- 
ception he met. 

While the new Brigadier, was thus making his court and exhi- 
biting his stars,° his old friend and patron, was not on a bed of 
roses. He had received a letter from Mifflin, advising him of the 
trick that had been played him ;—that ‘an extract from General 
‘ Conway’s letter had been procured and sent to Head Quarters,’ 
and though ‘a collection of just sentiments, yet such as should not 
‘have beenintrusted to any of his family.’4 ‘The hint was lost upon 
Gates, who did not recollect, that of the young men who then com- 
posed his staff, Wilkinson was the only one with whom Mifflin was 
acquainted, and that therefore the suspicion was necessarily direct- 
ed at him: he could not admit, for a moment, that the protegé 
whom he had nourished, caressed and exalted ; that the friend of 
his bosom, who had so recently admonished him against over- 
weening confidence, could have been either indiscreet, or flagitious; 
and accordingly, his reception of Wilkinson was, what it used to 
be, cordial and confidential. 

The subject nearest the old General’s heart, was soonest on his 
lips ;—‘* We have had,” he says, ‘“‘ a spy in the camp, since you left 
us ;—Conway’s leiter has been stolen and copied, and an extract 
sent to Head Quarters.” ‘And whom do you suspect,” replies 
Wilkinson, “ any of the family?” ‘“ No—Hamilton was left alone 
in this room, and may have taken the letter from that closet.” 
Now reader, what answer would you expect from one, whose ‘ re- 
‘ligious principles were always alive and active-—from one, ‘ the 
‘jewel of whose soul was honour’—from one, ‘ unconscious of ever 
‘having done wrong to mortal man’—from one, who so often and 
solemnly appeals ‘ to the Searcher of all hearts,’ for the purity of his 
own ‘—Not surely prevarication, nor falsehood ; nor an attempt to 
deceive his benefactor, and ruin the reputation of an unofiending 
companion and friend? Such certainly would have been our con- 


a Vol.f. p. 586. b Vol. I. p. 337. 


¢ Two silver stars, on gold straps, were the insignia of a Brigadier General's 
epaulettes. " . 


d Vol. I. p. 374, 
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clusion—but listen to Judas—“ Is it not more probable,” says he, 
“that T'roup, who was Hamilton’s intimate friend, may have in- 
cautiously whispered the secret to him?” What epithets, reader, 
are strong enough to characterize this conduct? Can any thing 
more base, hollow, or tlagitious, be imagined? But let us not be 
hasty in giving judgment; let us hear and weigh the defence that 
a lapse of forty years has enabled hita to make. 

In page 330, the subject is first introduced, and we are told, that 
in Oct. 1777, ‘ Conway’s letter’ and ‘ his thirteen reasons for the 
‘loss of the battle of Brandywine,’ were table-talk both in Easton 
and Reading: but here the author pauses in his narration, recoils 
from his own story, and to enliven himself and his reader, resorts 
to two episodes—the adventures of Madame De Reidhesel, and a 
critique, of his own, on the battle of Germantown. At page 372, 
Conway and his letter appear again and occupy three pages ; when 
lo! they give place to more urgent business ; to plans for ‘ Lady 

‘Ackland’s accouchement? in New-York, instead of Albany; the 
exchange of her husband for Col. Williams ; the subsequent and 
sorrowful story of the English major and his lady; a peep into 
Vattel’s Law of Nations, and the details of a very pleasant jaunt to 
Johnston-Hall, the Mohawk-Castle, and the Rev. Mr. Kirkland’s. 
On his return to Albany, he finds a very unexpected and not very 
welcome letier from Lord Sterling. This recalls him to his sub- 


ject, which however after a little more manoeuvring, he contrives 


to sink, in the copy of a correspondence between Generals Wash- 
ington and Gates. 

After barely remarking these grand tactics of our,author, we re- 
turn to the defence, w hich rests on three points : 

Ist. That Gates made no secret of Conway’s letter, and that he 
had even read it publicly as news from Head-Quarters : which, if 
true, would no doubt be the most natural, easy and efficient defence 
possible ; because no man has a right to expect from his neighbour, 
more care and circumspection with regard to his business, than he 
himself employs; nor is any one bound to keep secret, opinions or 
occurrences, which the party concerned, has thought proper to 
publish. This dictate of common sense, could not have escaped 
our author; and why, therefore, on his return from the south, 
when he found his old friend, groping in the dark—puzzling him- 
self and vexing others—did he not remind him of the fact? Again: 
why, when at Yorktown he received Gates’s letter of the 23d of 
February, 1778, charging him with duplicity and treason, does he 
forget to urge a circumstance, which would have put his antagonist 
so completely in the wrong and so entirely justified himself? And 
lastly : how comes it, that in speaking to Lord Sterling of Con- 
way’s letter, he should consider it a private and confidential com- 


awl 
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munication, which an honourable man could neither transcribe nor 
transmit 24 

2d. That conveying only Conway’s opinions, it was, in itself, a 
thing of no importance, and might have been either remembered or 
forgotten, published or concealed, without praise and without censure. 
This ground of defence is doubtful, as well on the score of sincerity 
as soundness. Ifa thing of so little importance, why refuse a copy 
of it to Sterling ? why denounce that officer, as cruel and_perfi- 
dious, for having mentioned it? why call so many hard names, for 
what, in itself, was perfectly indifferent?) And why accept the de- 
feuce set up for him by Washington ; which turns, not on the un- 
importance, but the importance of the matter disclosed—the justice 
and patriotism of ‘ forewarning and forearming the Commander in 
‘Chief, against the secret practices of a dangerous incendiary.’ 
These facts cut up this apology of our author by the roots: but 
the proper answer to it is yet to be given; and will present itself to 
all who reflect, what would be the state of society, if every man and 
woman intrusted with a secret, had a right to graduate its import- 
ance, and keep, or not keep it, as they thought it interesting or in- 
different? In this case, Mr. Wilkinson was not constituted the 


judge of Conway’s opinions—-he was but their depository, and 


ought to have held them sacred. And : 

3d. That the report made of this letter, by Lord Sterling, to Ge- 
neral Washington, and said to have been derived from him, [Wil- 
kinson] was utterly false. ‘I went early,’ says he, ‘ agreeably to 
‘request, was kindly received, and after a few minutes, General 
‘ Washington invited me into his cabinet, and opened the subject 
‘ of Conway’s letter. A conversation ensued, in which I took oc- 
‘casion to remark on the cruel misrepresentations of Lord Ster- 
‘ ling ; disclaiming any correspondence, or even acquaintance with 
* M‘Williams—and utterly denied the information he [Washington] 
‘had received from his Lordship.’» How extraordinary is this. 
Here are the minutiz of a conversation, held near forty years ago, 
in relation to transactions, of which, within a few months of their 
date, the author solemnly declared he remembered nothing? Let 
us then compare this recent recollection—of the authenticity of 
which, no proof is offered—with declarations made and acknow- 
ledged by himself, while Washington, M‘Williams, and Sterling, 
were living. ‘The last of these gentlemen, not choosing to trust 
altogether to the memory of our new Brigadier, wisely determi- 
ned to get him on paper, and accordingly wrote as follows : “« When 
‘I had the pleasure of seeing you at Reading, it was mentioned, 
“* that in a letter from Gen. Conway to Gen. Gates, were the fol- 
‘* Jowing words, viz :—‘ Heaven, surely, is determined to save the 


a Vol. 1. p. 383. bh Vol. I. p. 394. 
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“ American cause, or a weak General and bad councils had long 
“ since lost it ::—or words to that effect.” ‘ Your friends would be 
‘* glad to know, what are the words of the letter, and [ should be 
‘‘ very much obliged to you for a copy of that part of it.” 'To this 


Wilkinson answers ;—‘I perfectly remember spending a social 


‘6 


day with your Lordship (and family) at Reading ; in the course 
of which, the conversation became general, unreserved and copi- 
ous; the tenor of your Lordship’s discourse, and the nature of 
our situation, made it confidential. 1 cannot therefore recapitu- 
late particulars, or charge my memory with the circumstance 
you mention, but, my Lord, I disdain low craft, subtlety, or eva- 
‘ sion—and will acknowledge, it is possible, in the warmth of so- 
cial intercourse, when the mind is relaxed and the heart is un- 
guarded, that observations may have elapsed, which have not 
since occurred to me. I can scarce credit my senses, when I 
read the paragraph in which you request an extract from a pri- 
vate letter which had fallen under my observation: I may have 
‘ been indisereet, my Lord, but be assured I am not dishonourable.”* 
Notwithstanding the craft, subtlety and evasion, which, in spite 
of the General’s dislike of the whole family, have crept into this 
letter, there is also in it acknowledgment enough to satisfy any 
fair inquirer, that Lord Sterling had done the writer no injustice ; 
for it is quite impossible—if our hero, with all his nice hereditary 
notions of honour, had then thought his Lordship’s representation 
both cruel and false—that the letter on that subject, last quoted, 
would have contained the equivocal concessions, and much less the 
marked submission, which are to be found in it. ‘These consider- 
ations—which vindicate his courage at the expense of his veraci- 
ty—leave little doubt on this question; but there are others which 
remove from it all doubt. Having made a temporary peace with 
Gen. Gates—the basis of which was « promise “ to bleed” poor 
old Sterling—he set out from York, and after passing a day or 
two with his ‘ beloved,» proceeded to the Grand Army, where 
he met with friends who advised him to put a little water into his 
wine; to bridle his passions, and instead of sending a peremptory 
and unqualified challenge to the old Earl, to state his wrongs, and 
appeal to his justice.© This advice he followed, and what were the 
wrongs of which he then complained ? And what the reparation he 


‘ 
¢ 


4 


é 


‘ 


a Vol. I. p. 383. Chap. IX. 

b This applies to the lady who afterwards became his wife ; a worthy and re 
spectable woman. She was the second daughter of the late John Biddle, keep- 
er of the Indian King tavern in Market-street, Philadelphia. We give this ex- 
planation to prevent skeptics from supposing, that this amorous language was 
at all tainted with the Irish morality that the General had picked up at the 
barracks of Philadelphia. 

e Vol. L. p. 391. 
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-¥equired and obtained ? That Sterling’s report was cruel and false, 
and that he must recant every syllable of it? Nothing of this kind is 
even hinted, nor any thing approaching it; and our Preux Cheva- 
lier is perfectly satisfied with the declaration—that his communica- 
tion at Reading had been made in a tavern whisper, at a drinking 
party, ‘ but under no injunction of secrecy.”* 

And here ends the story of our author’s first persecution,—of the 
vile blow aimed at his “ virgin fame;” in which, he deliberately 
convicts himself of an act of. treachery to his patron, of ano- 
ther of malignity to his friend, and of a third, compounded of 
falsehood and calumny, against his bottle companion! 

Second persecution. The patronage of ’78, had in it nothing 
of that bold, decided character, which marks the favouritism of 
1816; and which, as our text asserts, ‘ shelters fools, knaves and 
cowards.» At that period, retreat was inseparable from disgrace, 
and we accordingly find our hero descending from the stilts of a 
Brevet Brigadier, to the obscure level of a Clothier-General. 
How long he continued to exercise the functions of this humane 
employment, we know not, nor is it very material to know. 

In 1783, like many better men, he was compelled, by the ex- 
penses of an increasing family, to exchange the pavements of Phi- 
ladelphia for the wilds of Kentucky ; where, having associated 
himself with another knight of the pestle,¢ he embarked in com- 
merce. ‘This experiment was not successful, and in 1787, we find 
him making up his pacotille, and taking the route to New-Or- 
leans.¢ Arrived there, he found means to be introduced to Go- 
vernor Miro, and like Cesar, on a very different occasion, might 
exclaim, veni, vidi, vici. ‘Terrified by his name, or won by his 
graces, the Don capitulated at sight ;* the hard, churlish, ill-judg- 
ed policy of Spain, immediately relaxed ; the Mississippi knew no 
longer the obstructions which ignorance, folly and jealousy had 
imposed upon her, and means were even found to get hold of the 
three keys that are necessary to unlock the treasury of the king.‘ 

The people of America are great investigators ;—great pryers 
into the motives, means, and business of each other ;—are seldom 
satisfied with mere effects, and seek to know all the intermediate 
steps, between the first cause and the last result. So, in this 
case, finding a change, equally sudden and extraordinary, in the 
circumstances of the General ; discovering that he was vested with 
@ power that almost verified the dreams of ancient alchemy, and 


a Vol. I. p. $92. b Vol. I. p. 539. and Vol. II. p. 4. 
e ae Dunn, bred to the business of an apothecary. 
d “'To avoid his creditors,” as his enemies alleged—* to better his fortune,” 
as he himself asserted. 


e See Vol. II. Appendix No. 1. Pollock’s deposition. 
f Idem. 
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which actually converted Kentucky tobacco into Mexican dollars, 
they could not conceal their curiosity, their astonishment, perhaps 
their envy ; and, as was natural enough, the less they were able to 
explain the magic, the more they yielded to conjectures, dishonour- 
able to the magician. The popular belief on this subject, was, 
that Wilkinson had sold himself’ to: Spain, and was particularly 
engaged in the project of severing the Western country from the 
Union.* But being then a mere trader in politics, as well as in 
tobacco ; sustaining no public character, and professing the inten- 
tion of eventually making himself a Spanish subject, his suppos- 
ed defection was not seriously regarded.° 

It has been remarked, that men, brought up to any trade or 
profession, are apt to carry with them, ideas connected with that 
particular walk. Our hero accordingly delighted in surprises, 
and in drawing forth by turns the admiration and the pity of so- 
ciety. He had on this occasion, as we have seen, excited the for- 
mer in a high degree, and the moment had now arrived, in which, full 
effect might be given to the latter; for, in the midst of these gold- 
en dreams, he became a bankrupt!¢ and discovering, that his 
talents were not commercial, resumed the sword of his country, 
and publicly abjured all farther connexion with trade and with 
Miro. Nor would the sincerity of this declaration have been 
doubted, by either friends or enemies, had it not been pointedly 
and repeatedly contradicted by appearances, ‘These were such, 
that in 1795, Wayne, sonar commander in chief of the Legion,) 
suspected his integrity ;° in 1796, Washington instituted a secret 
inquiry into his conduct; and in 1798, so general was the belief 

of his being a pensioner of Spain, that ‘ scarcely a man arrived 
from the Mississippi, who did not bring the report along with 
him.’s Yet, extraordinary as it may appear, it was ten years 
after this date, before a public i inquiry of any kind, was instituted 
by the Government;" aud thirteen years, before the charges 
growing out of this belief, were formally investigated by a Milita- 
ry court.'. The pressure upon Mr. Madison, could not, however, 


a See a pamphlet of I. H. Davies, Esq. Attorney General of Kentucky, and 
his correspondence with Mr. Jefferson. «| find,” says he, “that in the conven- 
*‘ tion of 1788, at Danville, he | Wiikinson]| rose and proposed a separation and 
* union with Spain, to that body ; he was supported by the senator, but 
“ the proposition was so badly received, that it was dropped.” 

b Vol. II. p. 112. 

c Iden. And letterto Mr. Jefferson, of the 29th March, 1806. 

d His creditors heard nothing of the damaged tobacco, which he had stored 
in New-Orieans in 1789 or 1790, and which covered so luany subsequent re- 
inittances, inade to him by the Spanish Government. 








e See App rendix No. 29. Vol. IT. f Idem No, 28. 
£ President Adams’s letter, Vol. II. p. 154. 
h Court of Inquiry, reported 4th July, 1208 i Court Martial satin 1813 
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be longer r resisted ; he was obliged to yield to the impulse of pub- 
lic opinion: a Court Martial was accordingly organized, and our 
immaculate author brought to the bar, on charges of corruption, 
conspiracy and treason! We shall take a look at each, and ex- 
amine particularly the evidence by which the General rebate them. 

Of Corruption.—On the part of the prosecution it was alleged, 
that the General had received sundry large sums of money from 
the Spanish Government, corruptly, between the months of De- 
cember 1789 and Decesber 1803, making a total of $31,973. On 
the part of the accused, it was admitted, that he had received from 
the Spanish Government, before and during the year 1789, more 
than $80,000, and subsequently, other Jarge sums: but this he 
justified on the ground of his having a right so to do ;—these pay- 
ments being, as he said, the proceeds of a quantity of tobacco 
brought to New-Orleans, ‘and stored there before he re-entered the 
army. In support of this justification, he exhibits an account cur- 
rent between himself and Governor Miro, dated in the year 1796, 
and signed “ Gilbert Leonard ;” by which it ; appears, that all the 
money paid to Wilkinson after Dec ember 1791, arose from the sale 
of damaged tobacco to the Spanish Governor. ‘Now, as this tobac- 
co turns out to be a sort of miraculous cruise, ever ready to supply 
the General’s wants when they became pressiig, we must be permit- 
ted to inspect it, or rather the account with which it is connected, 
pretty closely. We ask then, are the parties such as give ita 
character of ‘authenticity—and i is it from Miro and Wilkinson, and 
their disciplined agents “Nolan and Leonard, that we are to expect 
a full and faithful exposition of transactions, requiring the double 
veil of cyphers and hieroglyphics? Have we even sufficient evi- 
dence of its genuineness? Is it really what it purports to be,—the 
work of this Gilbert Leonard? Is it in his handwriting ? No: Has 
he signed it? No: Does it profess to be any thing more than the 
copy of an account current rendered by himfr No: And in 
whose handwriting is this copy? In that of the protegé Nolan; 
and how is even his handwriting certified? By one Evans, aboot 
a magistrate of the name of Brooks, whose signature, residence 

and authority are not authenticated at all !> 

These facts certainly go far to discredit this extraordinary docu- 
ment, on which the General substantially rests his whole defence ; 
but there are others, which, combined with these, leave it not the 
shadow of credibility. 

Ist. While the General was under examination before a com- 
mittee of Congress, no one heard a syllable of this account cur- 
rent. It had survived the wreck of his papers in 1793, but was 


a See the sentence of the Court Mar tial, Vol. I]. p. 566. 
b See Vol. II. p. 119. 
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* too important to his defence,” to be trusted to that body! In- 
portant indeed we allow it to be, for on examining the subsequent 
uses made of it, we find it figuring before two military courts, for 
very difierent and even opposite purposes : In 1808, he offers it to 
the Court of Inquiry, as proof that the damaged tobacco in ques- 
tion, was deposited in New-Orleans in 1789; and it does satisfy 
the court on that head: but Clark’s pamphlet appearing the next 
‘year, and cutting up this pretence by the roots, and showing from 
the commercial books of Clark and Rees, (partners of Wilkinson, ) 
that, on the 5th day of September 1789, ‘he had not one ounce of 
tobacco, good or bad, in the market of New-Orleans; and by his 
own letters, that his next remittances in that article, were not made 
before June 1790, our author saw the necessity of manceuvering his 
dates, and accommodating them to this new state of things, and 
hence it was, that this very account-current, three years after- 
wards, was again brought forward to satisfy the Court Martial, 
that his damaged tobacco was deposited, not in ’89, but in 1790! 
Now, had this important account-current been genuine, had it 
really been in the handwriting of the deceased Nolan, made in 
1796, and unaltered in words, figures, &c. it is evident, that it 
could not have been so twisted, as at different times, and before 
different courts, to have established positions, direetly contradict- 
ing each other. The conclusion is inevitable ;—either, the ac- 
count was false, ab initio; or, to suit all the phases of the Gene- 
ral’s fortunes, it was so changed, as entirely to destroy its credt- 
bility. 

2d. Still, this extraordinary document was not without its use. 
It served the i important purpose of fixing the day, when the last 
cent of the General’s miraculous fund, according to his own ac- 
knowledgment, was exhausted, and of course, foreclosed him from 
ever again drawing upon it. Yet, reader, hear the testimonv— 
not of Daniel Clark—not of Thomas Power—not of Seth Hunt, 
&c. but of Isaac Briggs ;—the only man in the Mississippi Terri- 
tory, whom the General thought worthy of trust. It is in the 
following memorable words ;—“ But General,” says Briggs—on 
meeting him in 1806—“ what about the Spanish money! I have 
“heard that thou receivedst, previous to thy departure from New- 
‘‘ Orleans, in the Spring of 1804, from ‘Spanish officers, about 

* BLO, 000 of a late Mexican coinage, in Campeachy bags.” “ It is 

a fact,” replied the General “I did receive about that sum, of a 

. Tat Mexican coinage, in Campeachy bags, and from Spanish 

‘ officers :—and what then ? It was due to me on account of former 
‘‘ mercantile contracts.” ° So then—another touch at the tobacco ; 
—a little more of the Spanish; and, to cover it, the old story of 


a Ces 


\ppendix, document 100. Vol. II. b See document 59. Vol. IT 
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formet contracts—Nolan’s account-current, notwithstanding ! 

“And how does the General escape the force of this testimony? 
‘Does he attempt, according to his usual method, to discredit the 

‘witness? No. Does he sturdily deny the alleged acknowledg- 

“ment? No: even his impudence fails him on this occasion; he 

admits, that the statement is substantially true, but hints, that 71 
was all a joke—a mere quiz upon the Quaker !* 

Well might the Court Martial find the evidence such as tended 
to excite unfavourable suspictons of his views, in his connexion with 
the Spanish authorities! Well might the General himself exclaim, 
that the odium thus excited, would descend with him to the grave! 

Of Conspiracy and Treason.—Some men possess, in an emi- 
nent degree, the art of making ‘ the worse appear the better rea- 

-son;’’ but by what obliquity of mind, of conduct, or of character 
is it, that in the General, this quality is reversed, and that the best 
things, under his management, become suspected? What more 
sacred, than the rights of the West? Yet mark, how at his touch, 
they wither and taint. The trade of a whole people, becomes a 
subject of barter! the boon he solicits for them, is turned into a job 
for himself! A firkin of butter cannot find its way to market, but 

by a passport from him, and—what would excite laughter, if it 

did not awaken suspicion—the invoice of this slippery cargo, is 

_ the subject of a despatch to the Spanish Governor, and is written 
in cyphers! Again: the universal consent of mankind, bestows 
upon him, who by defeating treason, has served, perhaps saved his 
country, the highest honours of the Commonwealth. To these, 
Gen. Wilkinson thinks himself justly entitled, and often and loudly 
proclaims his own merit ;—but why is it, that in him, these high 
pretensions never fail to excite a smile or a sneer? Because his 

conduct on that occasion, induced a very genera! belief of a double 
treason ;—that he first listened to the tempter, and conspired 
against his country ;—that he ultimately weiglied the danger, and 

_ betrayed his friend and associate. Let us trace the causes of these 

humiliating effects. 

__ The friendship between Burr and Wilkinson was kindled during 
the war of the revolution, amidst scenes of suffering, of danger, 
and of glory, and was continued, perhaps increased, (but in ordi- 
nary forms,) until the winter of 1800; when becoming more ex- 
tended, serious and intimate, a cypher was devised to give securi- 
ty to its communications ; and—to make assurance doubly sure—a 
few hieroglyphics were superadded. Having passed the winter of 
1504 together at Washington, they parted in the spring, to meet 
again and soon, on the great theatre of the West. 

At the rapids of the Ohio, our author recollected, that it was 





a See document 59. Vol. II. 
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the wish of his friend, to be known to Gen. Adair of Kentucky ; 
and a letter to that gentleman was accordingly written: “ I was 
** to have introduced,” he says, “‘ my friend Burr to you, but in this | 
* failed, by accident, He understands your merits, and reckons on 
“vou. Prepare to visit me, and I will tell you - We must 
“have a peep at the unknown world beyond me.”* Eight days 
afterwards the friends met at Fort Massac. The Colonel had great 
locomotive faculties, and had already traversed Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and was now literally on the wing for New-Orleans, 
the principal avenue to that unknown world at which the General 
was so eager to have a peep. A letter to Daniel Clark, (then 
an intimate friend of the Gen.) might be useful, and was given. 
‘This will be delivered to you by Col. Burr, w hose worth you 
“well know how to estimate. If the persecutions of a great and 
‘‘ honourable man can give title to generous attention, he has 
‘claims to all your civilities and all vour services. You cannot 
‘‘ oblige me more than by such conduct; and I pledge my life to 
you, it will not be misapplied. To him I refer you for many 
“ things | improper to letter, and which he will not say to any other.” 
What Burr communicated at New-Orleans is not told, but about 
the middle of September, we find him at St. Louis, communicating 
so freely to the General himself, as apparenily to awaken his sense 
of duty. ‘I feared,’ he says, ‘that ambition and revenge were 
‘leading him astray.’ And what, under this solemn impression, 
was the “conduct of the commander of the army and the Governor 
of the Province? A curious one, truly. To a member of the 
cabinet, he denounces Burr ‘as about something, whether external 
‘ or internal, he could not discover ; but thinks they ought to keep 
‘an eye upon him;’ while to Gen. Harrison, he recommends him 
warmly, as the representative of the Indiana ‘Territory, in Con- 
gress. “ If you ask what is the important boon which I so ear- 
‘“‘ nestly crave? I will say to you, return the bearer to the councils 
** of our country ; where his talents and abilities are all important, 
‘at the present moment. But how is this to be done? By your 
“ fiat:—let Mr. Parke adhere to his profession; convene your 
‘ Solomons, and let them return him [Col. Burr] to Congress.” 
We pause for a moment, to consider the character of these three 
extraordinary letters. They are all strongly marked by the Ge- 
neral’s characteristical love of mystery. In that to Adair, he says 
—‘ Burr knows your merit and reckons upon you. Meet me and 
‘you shall know all. We must have a peep at the unknown 
‘world.’ Burr’s project could not have been characterized in 
fewer or better words: the Spanish provinces the object,—and 
military merit like Adair’s, the means. But the General says. 


- 


a Vol. II. p. 288 
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this is all a mistake, and that the first and second sentences apply 
to Burr’s political game in Tennessee, and that the merits so well 
known to him, meant only Adair’s electioneering ability. Unfor- 
tunately for this interpretation, neither ‘Tennessee, nor the election, 
nor Congress, nor political standing, is once mentioned, through- 
out the whole letter. Again: in that to Clark, where he hints at 
unutterable things, or rather, at things which he cannot utter, he 
means another snug, sub rosa, electioneering plan; by which the 
Col. was to become the representative of the New-Orleans Terri- 
tory, without the privity of a single elector in it, excepting Daniel 
Clark! How extraordinary is this, and how very different from 
the General’s own method of backing his friend, when that friend 
had become an object of his political suspicion.® 

At the time the letters to Adair and Clark were written, nothing 
had occurred to shake the General’s belief in the integrity of Col. 
Burr ;—yet we have seen that the means hitherto employed to 
serve him, were dark, doubtful and inefficient ;—but now, that the 
General suspects him, his zeal is redoubled, and he most fervently 
and distinctly entreats Harrison, to assemble his Solomons and send 
the Colonel to Congress! And why? Because his talents and know- 
Jedge are, at this moment, all-important in the councils of his coun- 
try. And is this the man, upon whom he has just attempted to fix 
the eye of national suspicion? Can this be the Aaron Burr, whom 
he has but this moment denounced to the Secretary of the Navy, as 
having some iniquitous project, external or internal? Reader, 
spare your indignation; the denunciation never was received, per- 
haps never was sent. Writing the letter, was sufficient to quiet the 
General’s conscience, and getting his aid-de-camp to copy it, was 
a sure and easy method of obtaining another testimonial to his 
own loyalty.> 

We now return to our narrative. Burr left the western country 
in September, 1805, and from this point of time until the spring of 
1806, the ciphers and hieroglyphics were in constant requisition. 
The character of Burr’s letters, during this period, is given by the 
General in the following words,—‘ they were of an ambiguous as- 
‘pect,’ ‘and were calculated to inculpate me if exposed.’© That 
of his own, in reply, has been furnished by accident. Swartwout 
saw one of them and deposed to the following passage, in which the 


a Vol. II. p. 303. General Wilkinson’s letter to General Harrison. By 
the way—this last-mentioned gentleman declared, at a public dinner in this city 
in the fall of 1813, that, if he chose to do so, he could (by discovering a secret of 
Wilkinson’s) destroy him. Gen. S. Smith was among the number of those to 
whom General Harrison made this declaration. Did he allude to Newman’s 
desertion ? to the Spanish pension ? or to Burr’s conspiracy ? 

b The General has all his life been a great collector of credentials, whieh 
honest men do not require, and proud men will not employ. 

c See Burr’s trial, page 311. 
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General, ina prophetic and reproachful strain, says to Burr— Mi- 
‘randa has taken the bread out of your mouth, and J shall be ready 
‘ for the grand expedition before you.”* What effect this stimulus 
had upon his friend, we know not, but this we do know, that on the 
12th December following, Burr says—‘ On the subject of a certain 
* speculation, it is not deemed material to write, till the whole can 
‘be communicated. The circumstance referred to ina letter from 
‘‘ Ohio, remains in suspense; the auspices however are favourable, 
‘‘ and it is believed, that Wilkinson will give audience to a delega- 
* tion, composed of Adair and Dayton, in February. Can25.... > 
‘be had in your vicinity to move at some few hours’ notification f°” 
His next letter is dated on the 16th of April, 1806, and decipher- 
ed, is as follows: 

“The execution of our project is postponed until December. 
‘Want of water in the Ohio rendered movement impracticable. 
‘* Other reasons rendered delay expedient. The association is en- 
‘‘larged, and comprises all that Wilkinson could wish. Confi- 
*‘ dence limited to few. Though this delay is irksome, it will ena- 
‘ble us to move with more certainty and dignity. Burr will be 
“throughout the United States this summer. Administration is 
‘damned, &c. Is Cusion et Portes right? Address Burr at Wash- 
“ington.” ‘This letter placed the General, as he tells us, in a situ- 
ation of most painful perplexity and suspense; it was not suffi- 
ciently explicit for his taste ;° he could not yet penetrate the veil, 
with which the main oljects were concealed, and of course, ‘ was at 
‘aloss how toaet.’ His former caution to a member of the cabinet, 
‘had been so entirely neglected, that he felt a repugnance to re- 
‘peat the information he had given.’ He therefore determined to 
keep the secret, but at the same time to ensnare the writer into 
greater confidence, both in relation to his object and his means. 4 
‘I accordingly,’ he says, ‘ wrote him such a letter,’ (probably that 
post-marked 13th May,) ‘as struck me to be best calculated to 
‘produce the desired effect.’ 

If Burr had hitherto suspected the strength of our author’s mind, 
or its fitness for mischievous purposes, on the receipt of this trap 
letter, (as the General now represents it,) he could doubt no longer ; 
and we accordingly find him immediately despatching one in reply, 
that in every line presupposes, on the part of his correspond- 
ent, a thorough knowledge and entire approbation of the plan. 


a Burr’s trial. See depositions of Tazewell, Cadell and Brokenborough. 

b Why not decipher this question? Why leave us to guess at two figures and 
four dots? See Vol. II. Appendix, No. 84. 

c Nothing is said about funds, of course not at all satisfactory. 

d Here is a proof of nice and honourable feelings and principles; yet is the 


outcry of this monster, against perfidy, and dissimulation, and hypocrisy, with- 
put end. | 
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This specimen of frankness and friendship, is in the following 
words : : , 

“Your letter, post-marked 13th May, is received. I have at 
“length obtained funds, and have actually commenced; the east- 
‘‘ern detachments, from different points and under different pre- 
‘‘tences, will rendezvous on Ohio, on the Ist of November. Every 
‘thing internal and external favours our view—Naval protection 
“of England is secured. 'Truxtonis going to Jamaica to arrange 
‘¢ with the admiral there, and will meet us at Mississippi ;—England 
‘and navy of the United States ready to join, and final orders are 
“given to my friends and followers. It will be a host of choice 
‘spirits. Wilkinson shall be second to Burr only, and Wilkinson 
‘shall dictate the rank and promotion of his officers.- Burr will 
‘proceed westward Ist August, never to return; with him go his 
“daughter and grandson. The husband will follow in Octoher, 
‘with a corps of worthies. Send forthwith an intelligent and con- 
‘‘ fidential friend, with whom Burr may confer; he shall return im- 
‘mediately with further interesting details ; this is essential to con- 
“cert aud harmony of movement. Send a list of all persons known 
‘to Wilkinson, westward of the mountains, who could be useful, 
‘with a note delineating their characters. By your messenger send 
“me four or five of the commissions of your officers, which you 
‘‘can borrow under any pretence you please; they shall be return- 
‘‘ed faithfully. Already an order to the contractor to forward six 
‘months’ provisions to points you may name; this shall not be used 
‘uniil the last moment, and then under proper injunctions. Our 
‘project, my dear friend, is brought to the point so much desired. 
“1 guaranty the result with my life and honour; with the lives, the 
‘honour and the fortunes of hundreds, the best blood of our coun- 
“try. Burr’s plan of operation is, to move down rapidly from the 
* falls on the 15th of November, with the first 500 or 1000 men, in 
“light boats, now constructing for that purpose ; to be at Natchez 
‘between the 5th and 15th December ; there to meet you, there to 
‘determine, whether it will be expedient, in the first instance, to 
‘seize or pass Baton Rouge. On receipt of this, send me an an- 
‘‘swer; draw on me for all expenses. The people of the country 
“we are going to, are prepared to receive us; their agents, now 
‘with me, say, that if we will protect their religion and will not sub- 
“ject them to a foreign power, that in three weeks all will be set- 
‘‘tled. The gods invite us to glory and fortune; it remains to be 
‘seen whether we deserve the boon. The bearer of this goes ex- 
‘* press to you, he will hand a formal letter of introduction Sous me. 
‘ He is a man of inviolable honour and perfect discretion, formed to 
‘* execute rather than to project—capable of relating facts with fi- 
« delity, and incapable of relating them otherwise. He is thorough- 
‘ly informed of the plans and intentions of —-——, and will dis- 
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“close to you as far as you inquire and no farther. He has im- 
‘ bibed a reverence for your character, and may be embarrassed in 
“‘vour presence; puthim at ease; and he will satisfy you.? 29th 
July.” 

Here then, are the precious confessions of the arch-conspirator 
himself, in relation to every point, the knowledge of which was 
necessary to guide the opinions or the conduct of General Wilkin- 
son. * The Eastern detachments,” says Burr, ‘will rendezvous on 
the Ohio, on the Ist of November: and my plan of operations is to 
move down rapidly from the falls, on the 15th of that month, with the 
first 500 or 1,000 men, in light boats, now constructing for that 
purpose, to be at Natchez between the 5th and 15th of December— 
there to meet you ; there to determine, whether it will be expedient to 
seize or pass by Baton Rouge.” Surely, with this light, the road 
to be taken by honest and intelligent men was not difficult to find ; 
the evil was but germinating, and might be crushed in the bud. 


a Of this famous letter there have been three versions; one by Wilkinson, 
acknowledged to be imperfect ; another by his counsel, admitted to be false ; 
and a third by the Grand Jury at Richmond, believed to be authentic ; we have 
copied the last. 

It rarely happens that a single letter is fated to make two men immortal ; yet 
such is the destiny of this. Asa kind of episode, we offer the following notice 
ofits history and metamorphoses while in the hands of the General. 

ist. His Natchitoches version, (from cipher and hieroglyphics to plain Eng- 
lish,) went on, as he tells us, very slowly, and was never brought to perfection. 
He was satisfied with knowing its contents himself, and did not think a confi- 
dant, in so near a degree, either useful or safe ; yet he swears, on the honour of a 
soldier and the purity of the gospel, that the moment he had deciphered it, he 
put it in the hands of Col. Cushing! Unfortunately, Cushing’s deposition to 
“the whole truth” omits this circumstance altogether. 

2d. Invited by Swartwout to reply to this letter, the General recollects well 
the invitation, and swears (that like a good citizen and soldier) he declined the 
correspondence ; yet, on Burr’s trial, the secret is told by Swartwout, and the 
General is compelled to contradict this oath by another! “ Did you write [to 
“Burr]? I did. What did you do with the letter? Destroyed it. Did it go out 
“of your hands ? It did. It was sent to Natchez, whither I followed, recovered 
* and destroyed it.” (Burr’s trial, page 209.) 

3d. When he deported Swartwout, Alexander, &c. from New-Orleans, an 
affidavit on the part of the General was sent with them, which included a copy 
of Burr’s letter ;—but an authentic, or true copy of that letter, not being adapted 
to the times, Mr. Duncan, the General’s counsel, accommodated it to this state 
of things ;—which, after some show of repugnance and through hurry and afflic- 
tion, our immaculate hero twice signed with his hand and sanctioned with his 
oath! 

4th. The same, or similar reasons, induced the General, when called before 
the legislature of the territory, (to make an exposition of the rise and progress 
of the conspiracy,) to employ his pen-knife in erasing from Burr’s letter, the firse 
sentence altogether, viz.: ‘ Yours post-marked 13th May has been received ;’— 
but having got through that examination, without submitting the letter.at all, 
he afterwards restored the words which had been thus erased. 


These facts put beyond all doubt the religious turn of the General, and his: 


habitual sense of moral obligation. 
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The stragglers picked up, the boats destroyed, and Burr seized— 
the plan expired of itself; and to do either or all these, required 
not the force of a single light company of militia. Our honest 
and vigilant centinel, who had stooped even to ‘ indirect means— 
to means he abhorred,’ to get at the secrets of the traitor, could 
not now hesitate to pursue the course best calculated to defeat him, 
and above all, to apprize the constituted authorities of the neigh- 
bouring states of the growing mischief, and to invite them to a 
co-operation in putting itdown promptly and fully? Such, no 
doubt, was the course prescribed by a decent respect for these au- 
thorities, and by General Wilkinson’s own opinions of the devo- 
tion of the west to Jefferson and democracy. Not so, Reader :— 
our politico-military doctor thought it safest to let the fever go 
on to its maximum, before he administered either lancet or cathar- 
tic;—and why? Because he ‘ doubted the reality, against the con- 
viction of his senses ;’4 and was besides busily employed in pump- 
ing Swartwout ; an operation which, of itself, required his whole 
time.’ By ‘admiring the plan, and by promising not to inter- 
rupt it;’° by writing privately to Burr ;4 by hinting at the resour- 
ces to be found in the vaults of the Bank of New-Orleans ;* by 
suggesting the facility of affronting the Spaniard, and thus mak- 
ing business for himself on the Sabine ; by actually marching west- 
ward, and turning his back on the scene of Col. Burr’s enterprises 
altogether ;f by omitting to give any alarm to the constituted au- 
thorities of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and the Mississippi and 
Indiana Territories ;$ thus virtually concealing the preparations 
and objects of Burr ;—he was enabled, in nine days, to draw from 
this unpractised young man, all he knew; ‘though,’ says the 
General ‘ it was a work which I abhorred, from the indirection [the 
hypocrisy] it imposed upon me.”» 

It was now the 22d of October; a fortnight had elapsed since 
the receipt of Burr’s letter, and no advice of this new and mena- 
cing state of things had yet been sent to the President of the United 


a See Appendix to Vol. IT. No. 95. b Vol. I. p. $22. 

c See Wilkinson’s affidavit, page 160 of Clark’s pamphlet. 

d The General says not one syllable of this ‘n his book. This is one of those 
things he did not choose to hand down to posterity. ‘The secret was extracted 
trom him on Burr’s trial. (See that trial, page 209.) 

e See page 175. Burr’s trial. 

_f The council divided, on the policy of marching to the Sabine, and Wil- 
kinson admits that the Spanish troops had returned within their own limits, be- 
fore he began this march of gasconade, or connivance. 

& On this subject, the General is silent as the grave, nor are we honoured 
with a Single reason for keeping his friend’s secret so snugly, excepting that 


mae = was necessary, to impose upon Swartwout. See Vol. II. p. 322. 
em. 
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States. This duty could no longer be deferred, and Lieut. (now 
General) Smith was despatched with two letters (of the 20th and 
21st) pretty well calculated to balance each other. In the former 
of these, the General states, that he had received information 
‘ through several channels, so direct and confidential, that he can- 
‘ not doubt the facts ;? that ‘ an association, extending from New- 
‘ York, &c. to the Mississippi, has been formed, with the design to 
‘ levy and rendezvous 8 or 10,000 men in New-Orleans, at a very 
‘ near period ; and from thence, with the co-operation of a naval ar- 
‘ mament, to carry an expedition against Vera Cruz.’ If this was 
calculated to rouse and alarm the Government, and quicken it 
ito measures of activity and prevention, that of the following day, 
tended to moderate these feelings; for then, his ‘belief’ begins to 
‘stagger ;’ he has ‘ doubts of the reality? of the danger, and is ‘ not 
‘only uninformed of the prime mover and ultimate objects of this 
‘daring enterprise, but ignorant of the foundation on which it 
‘rests, of the means by which it is to be supported, and whether any 
‘ immediate or collateral protection, internal or external, is expect- 
ed.» It will be readily perceived, that after such a declaration, 
the General could not hazard the transmission of Burr’s letter, 
nor even mention his name; and, that his messenger might not be 
less prudent or delicate on this head, than himself, an oath of se- 
crecy was cautiously administered ! 

His next despatch was of the 12th of November, and commit- 
ted to an elderly gentleman, who was nearly two months on the 
road. ‘The reason for selecting such a courier, was certainly 
alarming; for he was ‘ the only person’ in the country, ‘to whom 
‘he could venture to confide the important commission.’° The 
other contents of this epistle, were such as might be expected from 
this exordium. ‘ My doubts have ceased.” ‘ It is indeed a deep, 
‘dark, and wide spread conspiracy; embracing the young and 
‘the old, the democrat and the federalist, the native and the fo- 
‘ reigner, the patriot of *76 and the exotic of yesterday, the opu- 


. 


a Burr’s letter was,received on the 9th. It was the 22d, in the evening, before 
Mr. Sunith set out for Washington. 

b This declaration is made after he received Burr’s letter, and after the 
whole operation of pumping young Swartwout is finished. Read again, that 
letter and Swartwout’s verbal supplement, and suppress, if you can, your asto- 
nishment at the tutrepidity of our General. 

c See Wilkinson’s letter to Mr. Jetierson, 12th Nov. 1806. Vol. Il. Appen- 
dix, No. 100. 

d No doubt they had. He had now been at Natchez, to recover the letter he 
had written to Burr from Natchitoches, and had satisfied himself, that, though a 
great man, this erusader was a bad calculator. The after game (to himself) be- 

came the more interesting. This lay in putting “the puddle ina storm,” in 
quelling an insurrection of forty singing and dancing masters, and in purging . 
New-Otleans of malecontents and factionists. 
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‘ Jent and the needy, the ins and the outs, and I fear it will re- 
‘ ceive a strong support in New-Orleans, from a quarter little sus- 
‘pected.’ In this deplorable state of things; in the midst of this 
general defection, it must have been very consoling to the Presi- 
dent to hear, that though ‘ the means were greatly deficuent—yet 
‘ nothing should be omitted, which could be accomplished by indefati- 
‘ gable industry, incessant vigilance, and hardy courage ;’ and as to 
the General himself, that, ‘in such a cause, he would an in giv- 
‘ing his life to the service of his country.’ But the General adds, 
‘to insure the triumph of Government over its enemies, I am 
‘ obliged to resort to political finesse and military stratagem. I 
‘must hold out false colours, conceal my designs, and cheat my ad- 
‘ versaries into a state of security, so that when I do strike, it may 
‘ be with more force and effect.’ ‘ But,’ (this ‘ but’ is a great qua- 
lifier of indiscreet engagements,) ‘ independently of considerations 
‘ of policy, my personal safety will require the most profound reserve, 
‘ till the last moment of indecision.’ It was, perhaps, a branch of 
this policy, to keep back the ciphered letter of Col. Burr; for he 
does not even now trust the President with a sight of it. But the 
pantomime was soon to have anend. Burr had failed to collect a 
force, formidable either from numbers or character; his Eastern 
detachments had arrived, but did not exceed forty men. His 
choice spirits were assembled, but were found to consist of ‘ danc- 
‘ing masters, singing masters, schoolmasters, and doctors.’» On 
the 12th of December, they were routed from Blenherhasset’s Is- 
land, by the approach of a sheriff and his posse of constables,° and 
embarking in five boats, and in some hurry, floated down the cur- 
rent, without notice or obstruction, till the 17th of January, when, 
on the invitation of Secretary Mead, they surrendered themselves 
and their chief to a few militia men, posted near Bayou Pierre, 4 
without pulling a trigger, or charging a bayonet. Such was the 
catastrophe of this mountain in labour! It was not what the Ge- 
neral desired or expected ; it was brought on at a wrong time, and 
ina wrong place, and_cut short the wonderful demonstrations of 
political finesse and military stratagem, which he had so long and 
so profoundly meditated for the occasion. What was possible, 
however, in this untoward state of things, he did; he threw off his 
‘ equivocal exterior,’—aflected, by turns, to dread an insurrection 
of citizens and of slaves—endeavoured to alarm and agitate the 
country—denounced many innocent men—deported Swartwoutand 


_a This was what he called the Gallo-American party. See his letter of 12th 
November, 1806. 

b See Burr’s trial, Poindexter’s testimony—in which he states, that this ex- 
pedition had supplied the Mississippi territory “ with dancing masters, singing 
masters, schoolmasters and doctors in abundance.” p. 279. 

c Idem, p. 66. d Idem, Poindexter’s testimony. 
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Ogden for safe keeping and trial—advertised his late great, ho- 
nourable, and persecuted friend, as a conspirator and outlaw,—and 
declared himself, the saviour of the Republic! 

Whatever attitude we give to the General, under the evidence of 
the facts now detailed, he is seen to great disadvantage. Has he 
been honest to his public engagements? then has he deluded, en- 
snared and betrayed his friend. Was he secretly connected with 
Burr, and did he neither give up his name nor his project, till both 
had irretrievably fallen? then is he a traitor to his country. Whe- 
ther, therefore, he was guilty or innocent of the charge brought 
against him, he is unworthy, alike, of public trust and private 
confidence. 

(The other parts of this subject will be pursued in the next No.] 





Articte II. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF THE LATE HON. 
ALFRED MOORE; ONE OF THE ASSOCIATE JUDGES OF THE SU- 
PREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES.—From the pen of a high 
judicial character of the State of North Carolina. 


Amonce the eminent men, whose great qualities have been de- 
veloped and brought into action by the revoluticn, few have a 
stronger claim to the admiration and gratitude of posterity, than 
ALFRED MOORE—the subject of this memoir. 

Descent from a line of illustrious ancestors, is creditable only to 
a man who has found in their merits an incentive to an honourable 
course of life, and has thence felt himself pledged to the scrupulous 
discharge of every duty, and the anxious cultivation of every vir- 
tue. But to him who has passed through life, in the neglect of the 
high obligations which he owes to his country and fellow citizens, 
a distinguished lineage is an added opprobrium ; the virtues of his 
ancestors, throw his own vices into stronger relief, and we all de- 
plore the contamination of a name, long revered amongst men for 
the benefits it had conferred on the humanrace.—With a full con- 
viction that the life of Mr. Justice Moore will bear a comparison 
with that of any of his ancestors, we may mention—that he was de- 
scended from an ancient Irish family, of which the Marquis of 
Drogheda is the present head; his great grand-father, the first of 
the family who came to America, was appointed Governor of Ca- 
rolina in 1705, and discharged that trust, in periods of great civil 
contention, with singular prudence and reputation; his grand- 
father was a general officer in the British service; and his father 
was one of the king’s judges for the province of North Carolina, 


a See Memoirs, Vol. II. p. 339. 
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where the subject of this memoir was born, the 21st of May, 
1755. 

At an early period, young Moore was sent to Boston for his 
education; and on the arrival of the British troops there in 1768, 
he attracted the notice of a Captain Fordyce, a man of 
fine taste and acquirements, who became much attached to the 
youth, and offered to procure him an ensigncy in the army. 
This he declined, but under the instructions of his friend, he learnt 
the elements of military science, and furnished himself with a va- 
riety of knowledge, which highly qualified him for the stormy 
yeriod in which he was destined to live. 

At the beginning of the revolution, he was appointed a Captain 
in the first North Carolina regiment of the line; marched to the 
southward, where he served with reputation ; and was on duty in 
Charleston, when the memorable attack was made on fort Moultrie. 
Possessing the ardour of patriotism, from a deep conviction of the 
justice of the cause in which he had engaged, and endowed with 
an active and intelligent mind sustained by a fearless heart, there 
is every reason to believe that he would have attained a high rank 
in the line of life which he had chosen. But the peculiar misfor- 
tunes of his family, forced him to retrace his steps, and hasten back 
to the protection of the females and children of his connexions, 
whom death had bereaved of their defenders. Within a very short 
period, his brother Maurice was killed at Brunswick, and his bro- 
ther-in-law, General Nash, at Germantown; his father, and also 
his uncle, General Moore, died—the latter while on his march to 

join the army of Washington. The families of all these citizens were 
left in the utmost danger ; exposed to the fury of a disaffected popu- 
lace, and in the continual dread of an insurrection of the slaves. 

When the British landed at Wilmington, Captain Moore left his 
family, consisting of a wife and two small children, aud put him- 
self in the ranks of the militia. He harassed the enemy by his 
persevering activity, and made the raw troops by whom he was 
accompanied, so formidable, that he became the peculiar object of 
Major Craig’s* resentment and rage. A party sent to his planta- 
tion, took away all that was moveable of his property, and despoil- 
ed what they could not plunder. Thus reduced to poverty, and 
singled out for the direst vengeance which his enemy could inflict, 
—his fortitude remained unshaken, his virtue triumphed over every 
difficulty ; and accident soon presented him with an opportunity of 
displaying towards that enemy, an example of magnanimity, 
which it is refreshing to the mind to remember and to record. 

After the battle of Guilford, Captain Moore with other officers, 
was detached to obstruct the march of Lord Cornwallis; and for 


* Sir James H. Craig—subsequently, Governor general of Canada. 
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this purpose, five hundred men of the Brunswick militia were di- 
rected to be put under his command; but he could muster only 
three men! With the aid of these, he had destroyed severai bridg- 
es, and was in the act of setting fire to that on Hood’s Creek, when 
suddenly the enemy under Craig, made their appearance. A thick 
swamp through which the creek ran, furnished the small party 
with a place of retreat,—whence they observed the enemy, who 
halted about two hundred yards from the bridge, for the purpose of 
cooking. The officer advanced towards the bridge to reconnoitre, 
and when within gun shot, one of Captain Moore’s men (by whom 
the officer was recognised to be Major Craig) presented his rifle, 
and would inevitably have destroyed him, but for the prompt in- 
terference of his captain. ‘I cannot,” said he, ‘ consent to kill 
the wretch from behind a tree—it so much resembles assassination. 
Gladly would I meet him jn the field with half his number, but it 
would degrade us to the level of himself, thus to imitate his savage 
mode of warfare.” 

Great exertions were made by Major Craig, to capture or kill 
the captain; and when at length all his efforts had been unavail- 
ing, he conveyed an offer to Captain Moore, for the restoration of his 
property, if he would return home and remain inactive. The an- 
swer which he promptly returned, was, ‘ Tell your commander 
that I cannot be corrupted into indifference for my country ; that 
{ will struggle in her defence as long as I can get five men to 
march with me.” 

His suflerings during the whole of that gloomy period, while 
the British were in possession of Wilmington, may be better con- 
ceived than described. Without any pecuniary resources, some- 
times without food, and almost destitute of covering; torn from a 
beloved family, with whom he could not even communicate—yet 
not a complaint of personal hardship was heard to escape him; 
every subordinate feeling was Jost and absorbed in a sentiment of 
exalted patriotism. 

The return of peace, restored him to his family, but his affluent 
fortune was irrevocably gone ; uur had he more than the means of 

resent subsistence. In this situation the general assembly of 
North Carolina, by whom his merits and misfortunes had been well 
known, conferred on him the office of Arrorney Genera. This 
was done with a view to alleviate, in an honourable way, his im- 
mediate wants, and before he had even studied the law. His coun- 
try would have been munificent, had it been rich; but there was 
no money in circulation—the taxes were paid in produce, and the 
first two years’ salary of the attorney general was discharged in 
homespun and provisions. Ten pounds, indeed, were levied upon a 
whole county, to enable him to ride the circuit. 

He devoted himself to the profession of the law with a zeal 
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and success which rendered him in a few years, its most distin- 
guished ornament. He possessed a mind of uncommon force, and 
a quickness of intellectual digestion, which enabled him to make 
large strides in any science he strove to acquire. His speeches at 
the bar, possessed a captivating simplicity, a graceful energy, and 
a lucid style which threw a glare of light over the most abstruse 
subjects. ‘There was a methodical accuracy in his arguments, 
without the appearance of art, dnd such a natural and regular 
progression from the premises to the conclusion; that those not ac- 
quainted with ihe extent of his business, might suspect that his 
speeches had been prepared with the utmost attention. He me- 
thodized the arguments of his opponents, with wonderful rapidity, 
and arranged his replies with such order, that he never failed to 
refute or to answer every adverse proposition in a regular train of 
reasoning.—A small but graceful person, a dark piercing eye, a 
fine toned voice, with a distinct articulation, completed the rare 
gifts which nature had bestowed on him, to form the Orator. 

With a few years of practice, he amply repaired his fortune ; 
but the almost incessant toil to which he subjected himself, had 
greatly exhausted his frame, and he was compelled to relinquish 
the emoiuments of his profession, though he continued to give 
advice and impart occasional assistance to his friends. ? 

In 1798, he was called to the bench of the Supreme Court of 
the State; in which station, the acuteness of his intellect, and his 
experience in business, enabled him to decide very complicated 
cases, with great promptitude and general satisfaction. His cha- 
racter as attorney general, and as a judge, is alluded to in a 
judicial opinien lately delivered from the bench of that court. 
—‘ The very question, however, before us, has been decided in the 
‘ case of the State vs. Hall,in 1799, by a judge whose opinions on every 
* subject, but particularly on this, merit the highest respect. Judge 
‘ Moore was appointed attorney general, a very short time after this 
‘ act of assembly was passed, and discharged for a series of years, 
‘ the arduous duties of that office, in a manner which commanded 
‘ the admiration and gratitude of his contemporaries. His profound 
‘ knowledge of the criminal law, was kept in continual exercise, by 
‘ a most varied and extensive practice; at a period when the pas- 
* sions of men had not yet subsided from the ferment of a civil war, 
‘and every grade of crime incident to an unsettled society; made 
‘ continual demands upon his acuteness. No one ever doubted his 
‘ learning and penetration ; or that—while he enforced the Jaw with 
‘ an enlightened vigilance and untiringzeal—his energy was season- 
‘ ed with humanity, leaving the innocent nothing to fear, and the 
* guilty but little to hope.—The opinion of such a man, delivered on 
‘ an occasion the most solemn on which a judge could act—when 
‘doubt in him would have been life to the prisoner—assumes the 
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‘authority of a cotemporary exposition of the statute, and cannot 
‘ but confirm me in the sentiments I have expressed.’ 

In 1799, he was appointed an associate justice of the supreme 
court of the United States ; which office he held for six years, and 
resigned it when he found that the state of his health no longer 
allowed him to give full attention to its important duties. His 
strength gradually wasted away, until October the 15th, 1810, 
when, with a clear conviction of his approaching end, chit, re- 
signed, and comforted by the retrospect of a well spent life, he 
expired j in the arms of his children. 

In private life, Mr. Justice Moore was a warm and sincere friend, a 


man of spotless integrity, of a generousand benevolent disposition, of 


high and honourable sentiments, 7nd charitably indulgent towards 
the infirmities of others. Though ‘fond of social enjoy ments, and high- 
ly qualified to increase the pleasures of conversation, by the fertility 
of his imagination and the extent of his knowledge, yet the delica- 
cy of his health compelled him to lead a retired life ; ; and his last 


years, brought not many accessions of friends :—so that but few of 


those are now living, w ho held an intimacy with him during the 
meridian lustre of his life. It is by such, alone, that the truth of 
this portrait can be recognised; but his public virtues are inter- 
woven with the history of his country, and his memory will be 
embalmed in the hearts of posterity; who, as they cherish the bless- 
ings they possess, will look back with reverential gratitude, to the 
founders of the Republic—amongst whose names will ever stand 


conspicuous, that of ALFRED MOORE. 





Articie Hl. 


TWO LETTERS,—UPON THE LANDS, SETTLEMENTS, Nc. OF THE 
WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. (Though not written for 
publication, the information they convey is not the less valu- 


able.) 
Str. Louris, October, 1819. 
My route to this place, lay through Pittsburgh, Zanesville, Chil- 
licothe, Cincinnati, Vevay, Madison, Jeffersonville, Paoli, Vin- 
cennes, Harmony, Shawnee town, the Saline and Kaskaskia. 
From several of these places, I made excursions, and examined the 
neighbouring country. Leaving Cincinnati, I proceeded to Con- 
nelsville, passing through Brookville, and thence followed the 
course of the White Water to Lawrenceburg, on my way hither. 
Since my arrival in St. Louis, [ have visited the Missouri, and St. 
Charles; and passing through the Neck, crossed over to the state 
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of Illinois, and through or by a parcel of “ towns,” as they are 
called, to Edwardsville; examined some of the best prairie land 
on my way there, and returned. I have since been looking at the 
environs of this place. 

The richness of the hilly district, and the fertility and beautifully 
diversified surface of the south-western part of the state of Ohio, 
exceeded my expectations; while the bottoms of the Qhio river, 
did not equal them ;—and the tracts of poor third-rate land be- 
tween the principal streams of Indiana and Illinois, south of a line 
drawn from this place to Fort Harrison on the Wabash, and thence 
along the late Indian boundary to Brownstown, on the Driftwood 
Fork, were far more extensive than I had anticipated. ‘The Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri bottoms, merit the high character which has 
been given to them. I cannot say, however, that I have been ei- 
ther surprised or much disappointed at what I have seen; except 
when led away by the desire of being astonished. (Generally 
speaking, I have found the principal features of the country, from 
the Alleghany mountain to the Missouri river, nearly such as [ had 
supposed them, or had reason to suppose them. Where most de- 
ceived, it was in those circumstances of locality and detail, of which 
we almost always form but confused, and often very erroneous 
ideas, from the best descriptions.) ‘The amount of what I have 
been able to observe or learn, has satisfied me, that this piace and 
its neighbourhood—the lands of the Wabash, from Vincennes to its 
source—and the V. W. corner of the state of Ohio—are by far the 
most important sections of country north of the Ohio river, and 
offer the greatest and most immediate prospects of advantage, to 
the industrious labouring man, as well as to the capitalist. I have 


not entered any Congress lands: You may perhaps divine one of 


the reasons; but if I possessed the means of making entries, } 
would prefer waiting until the late purchases are brought into the 
market. Nearly all that is im any way valuable from position, in 
the old districts, has either been settled, or laid hold on by the 
speculators; and, such tracts as may form an exception to this re- 


_mark, it would cost as much to find out, as in all probability 


would procure selections from among a great number of the first 


locations. There are, indeed, lands of first-rate quality which are 
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still vacant, in all the districts through which I have travelled ; but 
they are cither at a distance from roads, or navigable waters, or 
liable to some local inconvenience, which render them disadvan- 
tageous for present settlement. 

The Missouri, or Franklin District, is probably the qnly one 
where vacant first-rate soil, which does not overflow, can yet be 
found on the main stream, or its navigable tributaries. But all the 
advantages of soil, and even of health, which it is said to possess in 
a pre-eminent degree, cannot in my opinion counterbalance the 
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disadvantages, of the obstructed, slow and uncertain navigation of 
the Missouri river. The moment that the population can raise 
what will be sufficient for their own supply and that of the annual 
accession of emigrants, the price of produce must fall, and will 
hardly defray the expenses of cultivation: while every article that 
is imported, or taken from this place té those settlements, can only 
be obtained at a cost ruinous to the consumer. 

Even here, until recently, sawed lumber has been brought at an 
enormous expense from Pittsburgh : and so fluctuating and uncer- 
tain are the commercial transactions of the country, that although 
transportation from New-Orleans can be had for three, or at most 
four dollars the hundred Ibs. yet (to speak of an article gene- 
rally known) Coffee sells at from fifty to seventy-five cents the 
Ib. and other articles in proportion. But there is a compen- 
sation in the value of produce in this quarter, which is fifty per 
cent. higher than the Kentucky or Ohio farmer can obtain. The 
demand created by the influx and concentration of the new settlers 
at this place, is the cause; and it is a cause which must continue 
to operate: because at this point the roads from the old country 
westward concentre, and through this the roads to the new coun- 
try lead. It is therefore a place of outfit, and a starting place, for 
nearly all the emigrants to the north and west. Besides, whatever 
surplus remains on hand, can always take advantage of the Or- 
leans market. 

The only river, besides the upper Mississippi, which presents 
nearly equal advantages to the settler, is the Wabash. Itis not so 
navigable; but its produce can be transported to New-Orleans, at 
nearly all seasons of the year, in keel-boats. Moreover, it will, 
and must become a great thoroughfare from lake Erie, to the south 
and south-west. In this respect, the Illmois is out of tlfe question 
for a long while.-—The Muskingum, Scioto, and Miami, will per- 
haps never be rendered navigable communications with lake Erie 
for a sufficient portion of the year, and at a season, to be productive 
of any great or general benefit to the people w est of them. If the 
New-York Canal should be completed, they may become the means 
of supplying the population of Ohio and Kentucky with foreign 
articles; and even then, I venture to predict, that the only mode 
by which those streams can be rendered useful, will be by making 
canals for them nearly the whole of their respective courses : and 
which [ believe to be much more difficult and expensive, in appear- 
ance than in realitv.—To more extensive commercial advantages, 


the Wabash will unite that of supporting on its banks, and those of 


its tributaries, a greater population than al] the rivers before men- 
tioned together, which water the interior of the state of Ohio. 
rom Vincennes north, (according to information,) the country 
through which it passes is beautiful ; and is said to be the most ex- 
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tensive body of fine land in any of the western states. But south 
of that place to its junction with the Ohio, its banks, although rich, 
are rendered almost useless from the immense annual inundations 
to which they are subject. 

If I should venture an opinion on a delicate subject, I should say 
that Birkbeck has given rather a flattering picture of the state of 
society in the west. He is certainly wrong, however, when he 
gives the preference in this respect to the new, over the older set- 
tlements—those of the French excepted, who have been uninter- 
ruptedly depreciating from the period of their first establishment in 
the country. As to the Americans, they are what your reason 
would naturally conclude them to be, when unbiassed by the erro- 
neous representations of individuals, whose statements most fre- 
quently originate in prejudice or interest. ‘The great mass are 
poor, and comparatively uninformed. Arriving in the wilderness 
nearly destitute, they have to struggle with every species of hard- 
ship and privation; while their utmost efforts, for the first year or 
two, are barely adequate to supply their families with the necessa- 
ries of life. Rudeness in their manners, grossness and filthiness in 
their habits of living, are unavoidable consequences: but withal, 
they are peaceable and industrious.—Wherever a class of people 
are found thus circumstanced, there also will exist another, small, 
but more intelligent, uniting an unprincipled avidity for gain to 
an untiring and mischievous activity, which rules, preys upon, and 
by an infinity of devices, enriches itself from the labour and sub- 
stance of the first—Hence serfs, kings, priests and nobles in some 
countries: the remedy for which is a revolution—And hence 
New settlers,—Land speculators,—Bank makers and Directors,— 
venders of ‘ ‘Towns and Cities,”—Jobbers in legislation, by whole- 
sale and retail,—in America: here, in general, it is the same indi- 
vidual who unites in himself all these various functions. But the 
remedy is both milder and more immediate, than in the former case ; 
it is found in the succeeding and inevitable operation of the same 
causes which produced the evils.—I need not recur to the trite re- 
mark, that there are exceptions—-perhaps numerous, &c.—to these 
observations. I merely mean to mark the two prominent portions 
of the population—without referring to individual exceptions, or 
small intermediate classes.—Such as I have described this, must 
be the condition of all new countries about being, or but recently 
settled. It exists of necessity. Wherefore should we wonder at a 
chain of natural and obvious consequences, ‘any more than at an 
earthquake or a hail storm ?” 

The whole of the country through which I have passed, exhibits 
evidences of its being unhealthy. How could it be otherwise? A 
moist and obstructed atmosphere—the surface of the soil loaded 
with an exuberant vegetation, which rots upon the spot where it is 
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produced—and none, or but few of the obstacles yet removed, 
which prevent the waters on the land from passing off.—Are these 
not causes of disease? It would be very unfair at this time, to 
compare the western with the atlantic states in respect to health. 
But compare them, if you will, at corresponding periods of their 
settlement, and I believe the western eountry will have the advan- 
tage. For, although there is more level and rich land, yet there is 
a less surface occupied by swamps and marshes, w hich requires 
much time and labour to reclaim, and render dry. Besides, there 
is a great portion of the surface that is already clear, as relates to 
the circulation of air—I allude to the prairies.—At this moment it 
is very sickly here. Fevers are as prevalent, I think, as | have 
ever witnessed them on the sea-board of Carolina and Georgia. 
But they are by no means so malignant, or fatal. It is known 
that nearly every family in the “ American bottom” is sick, or has 
been so; and it is said of some, that all the individuals composing 
them are ill: yet, very few die; and those cases which have come 
under my own observation were remarkably mild.—Some time 
since I stopped at the hut of a Frenchman to get breakfast; a 
man Jay stretched upon the floor with a fever. There were seve- 
ral others, whom I thought but little better off. 1 inquired what 
they had done for the sick man.—* Rien.” What, has he no phy- 
sician to attend on him ;—*‘ Non pas.” And do you mean to let 
him die for want of help.—‘‘ Oh, ga se passe; personne ne meurt 
du fiévre.”” His declaration was not proof of the fact: but where 
the people of a country look upon the prevailing diseases of it thus 
lightly, it gives a strong presumption that they are not very de- 
structive. Besides the fevers, there is another disease, not so com- 
mon, but more frightful; if the accounts of it are true which I have 
received. It is called the ‘* milk sickness,” and makes its appear- 
ance late in the fall, first among the cattle.. They are taken,— 
when apparently in good health, and even fat—with a trembling all 
over; they lie down, and in the space of a few minutes die, with- 
out having discovered any symptoms of their previous ailment 
whatever. Those who have eaten of the flesh or butter, or drank 
the milk of an animal affected with the complaint, sicken, and fre- 
quently die.—I am convinced, that the “sick stomach,” of which 
I heard so much in the state of Ohio, is the same, or a modification 
of the same disease. ‘They both prevail most in the richest dis- 
tricts, where the vegetation is most various and luxuriant, and the 
Ww ater scarce and bad. ‘These circumstances seem to point out 
both the cause and the remedy. 

Other maladies, although not peculiar, are common to the cattle 
of this country. Little or no care is bestowed upon them. Turned 
out, and left during the winter to procure a sustenance, limited in 
kind and quantity to what they can get by browsing ; exposed to 
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all the inclemencies of that season of the year,—they crawl forth in 
the beginning of spring, poor and emaciated, and some perishing 
with the complaints incident to them under the privation and ex- 
posure they have suffered——But all in good time. Every 
thing here bears the character of the confusion, hurry and forget- 
fulness of settling.—Like an army going into winter quarters, and 
hutting itself after the vicissitudes of a long and doubtful cam- 
paign,—a great deal that should be done is postponed. to a more 
convenient time,—much is forgot,—and a great deal of what is 
done is done badly, because precipitately, and designed only for a 
limited or temporary purpose.—-Y ou see that the floor of Congress 
is not the only place where the system of expedients and make- 
shifts prevails; although I do not think that it is applied by them 
so judiciously as by the western emigrants. Man’s first object, is 
to feed and clothe and shelter himself. ‘These are primary con- 
siderations, to which all others are but secondary, and when they 
interfere, should be sacrificed, of whatever apparent value and im- 
portance. 

The present is a most propitious period for settling in this coun- 
try; particularly in this immediate neighbourhood. The demand 
for money is beyond what has ever been known. The speculator 
is compelled to let go,—and sell for whathe can get. Improved 
lands can now be obtained, within a convenient distance of the town, 


for from ten to thirty dollars the acre, (according to the amount of 


improvement,) and will be still lower: while the market is the 
dearest and worst supplied in the United States; where I have any 
knowledge.—A capital of three thousand dollars would put any man 
above want for the remainder of his days: by purchasing an im- 


proved place, and not wild land; for it would cost from ten to 


fifteen dollars per acre to clear and fence: and further, here are 
the advantages of good society. 


NAtTcuez, Miss. April, 1820. 


I returned a few days since, from the Arkansaw country. * * * 
I have travelled a great deal, since I wrote to you last; and have 
become quite a connoisseur in the different qualities of land, &c. 
I have been in no western state or territory, which has not its pe- 
culiar advantages and disadvantages, so nearly counterbalanced, 
as to make any preference which may be given to one over the 


_ rest, depend upon the object and character of the individual who 
_ chooses: with this general distinction, however ;—those states 


which have acquired a tolerably dense population, no longer af- 


ford the means of accumulating fortunes by agriculture; while 


those in which settlements are commencing, afford immense re- 


* turns to the emigrant, for the capital and labour which he may 
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apply to cultivation. In the first case, production greatly exceeds 
the home demand; its price is therefore regulated by the New- 
Orleans market. In the second, the home demand as greatly ex- 
ceeds the production; but new comers must have provision, at 
any price—and he knows it, who has.a supply for sale. In Ar- 
kansaw, corn is from 75 cents to 1 doll. the bushel; from bottom 
lands, which seldom or never overflow, producing from 50 to 60 
bushels to the acre, with their culture. ‘This is the case wherever 
settlements are forming : a man has only to seat himself near the 
outer limits of the population, to enjoy these prices as long as he 
shall have any need of them. Would you wish for a more rapid 
mode of multiplying a small capital into a fortune ¢ 

The picture is of a different colour in the populous states of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. ‘The best lands are indeed fine, 
beyond any thing you, probably, have ever seen, (rice lands ex- 
cepted ;) but they are high priced—20, 30, and up to 60 dollars 
an acre; while their produce (provision) is not worth half as much 
—frequently, not a fourth. The early settlers of these states, how- 
ever, enjoved the same advantages in their day. ‘Those who pos- 
sessed nothing but their industry, have become independent; and 
such as had a little capital, are wealthy, or have left fortunes to 
their children. * * * * 

I am rather pleased with my trip to the west of the Mississippi. 
The Arkansaw River differs in many respects from any which I 
have yet seen. By the map, it rises in the same mountains with 
some of the sources of the Missouri, and discharges itself in the 
Mississippi, after traversing but little more than a third of the dis- 
tance taken by the Missouri. Hence its current is more rapid in 
its general course—and therefore, seldom or never overflows its 
banks; but it is also more uniform, and is, therefore, more easily 
navigated: for the Missouri has but very little current in some 
places, which is compensated by its great rapidity in others. Thus 
the Arkansaw bottoms, although narrow, (after you ascend beyond 
its delta,) are in general, more favourably circumstanced for cul- 
tivation, than those of any stream with which I am acquainted. 
The uplands, between the principal water courses, are poor, until 
you arrive near the Poteau; and thence to the Verdegris, 
Canadien, and Six-bull, the country is allowed by all to be equal 
to that around Lexington. This district will probably form the 
first State of the second tier of states, west of the Mississippi. It is 
only necessary to remove the Indians, to effect this object in a very 
few years. A line N. E. from the hot springs on the Wachita, 
(as laid down in Melish’s map,) will intersect the Arkansaw river 
at about the apex of its delta; which will embrace, I believe, the 
greatest quantity of arable bottom land, to be found in one body, 
of all the western country. ‘The claim of Winters, for a million 
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of arpents, and in a square form, lays chiefly within it; and from 
the best information, three fourths of this claim must be bottom, 
with but little which is overflowed. 

The geuerai impression among you eastern people, is, that the 
entire region west of the Mississippi, from New-Madrid to the 
Gulf,is inundated for 40 or 50 miles back, and is but little better than 
a continued swamp: the fact is otherwise. Besides several excep- 
tions in favour of high bottoms, there is a remarkably fine tract of 
upland, between ‘the St. Francis and White river, which, at one 
point, approaches within 400 yards of the Mississippi; (I should 
never have supposed it, from the indications on the maps:) this 
place must become of considerable importance. The only great 
road which can be made from the eastward into the Arkansaw 
country, must pass through it; and the country back of it, for 40 
or 50 miles, is said to be excellent upland.—This fact spoils my 
hypothesis relative to the mode of peopling the country by emi- 
grations from the Missouri and Red river. But as yet, the great- 
er portion of the settlers had actually come by these two routes.— 
These are the principal tracts of good land in the Arkansaw ter- 
ritory. There are also said to be some fine lands where it corners 
on the Red river and Kiamichi. They lay too far apart, however ; 
and for the generality of the intermediate country, I cannot say 
much: what I saw of it was very poor. I travelled 80 miles, 
through a continued prairie, which [ do not believe would at this 
time repay the expense of cultivating it. 

I visited the town of America,* on my way from St. Louis hi- 
ther ; its site is fine, and I think the position an important one. It 
is about 4 miles above the mouth of Cash river; but unfortunately, 
not below all the obstructions of the Ohio. I was informed when 
there, that a steam boat was then lying about 3 or 4 miles below, 
and could get no higher, on account of a sand bar: but the river 
was hardly ever known to be so low. The great and real causes 
which will require and must create a large town at that place, ap- 
pear to me to be more remote than are generally supposed. They 
must grow out of such an increase of population and wealth, and 
consequently of trade in the countries watered by the Ohio, as 
shall render advantageous a radical change in the present mode 
of conducting its commerce with New-Orleans. When that pe- 
riod arrives, no doubt the town of America will become the place 
of deposit, or point where the great steam-boat transportation will 
terminate; and the transportation in smaller craft, capable of run- 
ning at all seasons, commence. As it is, the town will very soon 
rise into all the importance it can derive, from being the seat of 


* On the north bank of the Ohio, a few miles above its junction with tke 
Mississippi. 
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justice for the county, and from supplying the steam boats. In the 
course of a very few years, | have no doubt it will also have the 
advantage of a road through it to this place, communicating with 
the upper Mississippi country. But there is no large extent of 
fertile or populous country in its neighbourhood ; which always 
constitutes the surest guarantee of the growth and permanence of an 
inland town. To give you an idea of its immediate vicinity ;—the 
high lands opposite Kaskaskia, extend along the Mississippi, (some- 
times touching it,) to within a few miles of its “junction with the 
Ohio. Near Kaskaskia, these uplands may be esteemed second- 
rate—diminishing in quality as you recede from the river: I infer 
this to be their general character. The bottoms are of course ex- 
cellent where not overflowed ; but they are rather too much cut up 
with ponds, &. Now, from a point on the Mississippi, 6 miles 
below Cape Girardeau, a strait line drawn to the Ohio, 3 or 4 miles 
above the mouth of Cash river, will indicate, very nearly, my 
route across the peninsula to the town of America. Near to the 
Mississippi, for 4 miles, the country is broken—otherwise pretty 
good: thence to Cash, it is undulating, but so very gently, as to 
pass for level, and approaches to second-rate, with an uncommon 
growth of large timber ; (oak, hickory, poplar, &c. :) from Cash, or 
within a mile of it, to the town, (S or 10 miles,) the land is high, 
beautifully rolling, and, although not deemed’ first-rate, yet of an 
excellent quality, and very heavily timbered. This is also the 
case (I am told) with the adjoining lands to the north, but it di- 
minishes in quality on leaving the town, in the direction of fort 
Massac, and terminates in thin third-rate. The nominal price of 
land adjoining the town, is high; I believe from 10 to 20 dolls. an 
acre: within 5 miles, from 4 to 10 dolls. I heard of no real sales. 

You may well suppose it high time for me to be satisfied with 
looking at good and bad lands : but, without wishing to appear par- 
ticular in my appeal, let any lady who may be present, declare, 
whether curiosity is ever extinguished by the partial gratification 
of it: 

Yours. 
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[From the Monthly Review.—London, Dec. 1819.] 


Art. I. 4 Critical Examination of the First Principles of Geo- 
logy; in a Series of Essays. By G. B. Greenoveu, President 
of the Geological Society, F.R.S. F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 336. Lon- 
don, 1819. 


GroLocy may date its commencement as a science, from the 
middle of the last century. Previously to that period, the specu- 
lations of philosophers on the formation of the earth, had little 
connexion with, or reference to existing phenomena, and were, in 
every respect, as useless and fanciful, as the cosmogonies of the 
Persians or the Hindoos. Lehman, the German, appears to have 
been the first to remark, that the different rocks which compose 
the crust of the globe, admit of a division into two classes; of 
which the first, or lowermost, are destitute of any imbedded re- 
mains of organic life; and the second, which are incumbent on 
the former, frequently contain the relics of animals or vegetables. 
To the first he gave the name of primary, on the supposition that 
they were created previously to the existence of animal or vegeta- 
ble life on our planet: while to the latter he assigned the name of 
secondary, supposing that they were for the most part formed 
from the debris or ruins of the others. This division, which, with 
certain limitations may still be admitted as correct, may be said to 
constitute the basis of geology as a science. : 

Since the time of Lehman, the surface of the globe has been ex- 
amined with more or less accuracy, in various countries; and an 
approximation to a certain order of succession has been traced in 
the rocks which cover the primary, though this order is subject to 
various irregularities and anomalies, the causes of which remain 
to be satisfactorily explained. Among the most interesting facts 
which these investigations have brought to view, may be stated 
the numerous genera and species of unknown animals which have 
been buried for countless ages, in the different strata, and which 
bear a more or less remote resemblance to the present tenants of 
our planet, but still are distinct from any existing genera or spe- 
cies. ‘The remains of different species of these unknown marine 
animals, in the various beds that form some of the most elevated 
parts of the globe, prove, beyond doubt, that our present continents 
were buried for ages, under the waters of a primeval ocean, and 
serve to indicate the great changes which the surface of our planet 
has undergone since the period at which those mountains were 
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originally formed. In referring to the discoveries of more imme- 
diate practical importance, we may remark that coal and various 
useful minerals are associated with certain rocks, above or below 
which they never occur in any considerable quantity ; and that 
various metallic minerals have also their peculiar repositories, out 
of which any search for them would be useless. 

We cannot be surprised, that numerous discoveries, so new and 
interesting, should have given rise to much premature generaliza- 
tion of facts, and to various theories of the earth. Among these, 
the geology, or, as it was called by its followers, the geognosie, of 

erner, was pre-eminently distinguished by the loftiness of its 
pretensions. It was declared to be a true system of the earth that 
unfolded the secret causes by which its surface had been succes- 
sively formed; and, in speaking of Werner, we were told that 
“ this great geognost, after many years of the most laborious in- 
vestigations, conducted with an accuracy and an acuteness of 
which we have few examples, discovered the manner in which the 
crust of the earth is constructed. Having made this great disco- 
very, he, after deep reflection, and in conformity with the strictest 
rules of deduction, drew most interesting conclusions as to the 
manner in which the solid mass of the earth may have been form- 
ed. [tis a splendid specimen of investigation, the most perfect in 
its kind, ever presented to the world.” (Jameson’s Mineralogy, 
vol. i.) Since the period at which this eulogy was written, it has 
been ascertained, that the system of Werner is nothing more than 
an attempt to represent the surface of the globe as in perfect ac- 
cordance with the arrangement and succession of rocks which oc- 
cur in the vicinity of Saxony, where Werner resided ; and it has 
also been discovered, that he was but an inaccurate observer of 
the actual arrangement and succession of the rocks around him: 
or that, misled by an attachment to known theory, he could not, 
or would not, notice those appearances which were in opposition 
to his system. With all its errors, the system of Werner had its 
merit as an approximation to truth, and it was farther useful, as it 
gave a stimulus to inquiry : numerous observations being made in 
different countries, by its advocates or its opponents, in order to 
ascertain its accordance with present appearances, by which our 
knowledge of the geology of the several districts has been greatly 
extended. 

The remark which we have here made on the utility of Wer- 
ner’s system, may be extended to those of Hutton, De Luc, White- 
hurst, and others. It is now, however, generally felt and acknow- 
ledged, that facts are the desiderata yet required in the science of 
geology, and, that the principles at present fully established, are 
but few in number, though bighly interesting and important. By 
such principles, we mean, the inductions from facts which are ad- 
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mitted by all geologists. Among these inductions may be enume- 
rated, Ist, that all the present continents have at successive epochs 
been covered by water; 2dly, that the strata which contain the re- 
mains of animals or vegetables, were deposited in succession over 
each other; 3dly, that every stratum containing organic remains, 
was once the uppermost solid covering of the globe; 4thly, that 
many of the different species of animals, buried in separate strata, 
lived and died in the situations in which their remains are now 
found ; 5thly, that the surface of our present continents has under- 
gone successive revolutions, by which the bed of the ocean has 
been changed ; 6thly, at the period of these revolutions, the world 
was inhabited by genera and species of animals that no longer 
exist on our planet. ‘These, we believe, may be considered as 
legitimate deductions from acknowledged facts, received by all 
geologists; and we are now accustomed to regard them as well- 
known truths, which cease to excite surpri°e, though they would 
have been viewed with the utmost astonishment, by philosophers, 
at the beginning of the last century. 

As the present volume professes to contain a Critical Examina- 
tion of the first Principles of Geology, we think that the author 
ought, at the commencement, to have concisely enumerated what 
he regarded as first principles; and he might have classed them 
under four divisions, as certain, probable, dubious, or false. In- 
stead of doing this, Mr. Greenough has presented us with eight 
essays, in which he has brought forward the conflicting opinion 
of different geologists, and enumerated facts that are at vari- 
ance with each of these opinions ; which having done, he frequent- 
ly leaves the reader without any decision on the question at issue. 
We apprehend, therefore, that those persons who may take up the 
volume with a view to learn the first principles of geology, will feei 
more disposed to relinquish than to pursue a science, in which all 
appears involved in doubt and uncertainty. ‘The design of the 
work, however, is not so much to teach the first principles of geo- 
logy, as to show the necessity of a more attentive examination of 
nature, and to place the evidence of facts above the authority of 
names, however distinguished. In pursuing this laudable object, 
Mr. Greenough adduces numerous interesting geological facts, for 
the knowledge of many of which, we are indebted to his own re- 
searches in Great Britain and on the Continent; and these we con- 
sider as constituting the principal value of the publication. * * 

‘Stratum (Mr. G. observes) is a word so familiar to our ears, 
‘that it requires some degree of manliness to acknowledge our- 
‘selves ignorant of its meaning: the sense in which it is used is 
‘ however very far from being precise. Easy as it may seem to de- 
termine whether a given mass be or be not stratified, there is per- 
‘haps in the whole range of geological investigation no subject 
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‘more pregnant with controversy.’ (P. 1.)—* Stratum is a literal 
‘translation of the word bed, and most writers use one or other of 
‘these expressions indifferently. Professor Jameson, not con- 

‘sidering how injudicions it is to employ synonymes for the pur- 

* pose of expressing contrast, has introduced a distinction between 
‘them. Similar contiguous masses are by him denominated strata, 
‘dissimilar ones beds. Mr. Martin has protested against this inno- 
‘vation, and few authors without the Wernerian pale appear dis- 
ed to adopt it. These who feel the value of such a distinction 
‘would do well therefore to select some happier phrase to express 
‘” (Fr. 9.) 

It has been supposed, without sufficient evidence, that strati- 
fication necessarily implies a formation by aqueous deposi- 
tion, in the manner in which mud or sand is spread at the bot- 
tom of lakes or on the shores of the ocean: but volcanic rocks 
are sometimes regularly stratified: not only those which have been 
formed by showers of dust and scoriz, but those which have flowed 
as melted lava. The tendency to split into parallel layers appears 
frequently to result from an imperfect kind of crystallization in the 
mass, and takes place in various rocks, particularly when exposed 
to atmospheric influence. The geologists who have been attached 
to the aqueous theory have denominated these parallel layers strata: 
but those who have adopted the Plutonian theory have refused to 
admit the stratification of such rocks. According to Mr. Gree- 
nough, this contrariety of opinion is caused by the indefinite appli- 
cation of the word stratum: ‘every one uses the word, but no one 
‘inquires its meaning: the remedy is obvious, definition.’—As the 
remedy for this evil appears so obvious to the President of the Ge- 
ological Society, we entertained the hope that he would have res- 
cued the science from farther confusion and obscurity on this im- 
portant subject, by giving his own definition of stratification: but 
we sought for such a definition in vain. Indeed, from the sum- 
mary at the conclusion, we are rather led to infer that the word 
stratification is destitute of any precise meaning, and is utterly 
undefinable. * * * 

The continental geologists say that Mr. Greenough has quoted 
itdiscriminately foreign writers of very unequal merit; and that 
he has given the opinions of authors who wrote early in the last 
century, when little was known of geology, as possessing the same 
value as the observations of the most accurate of modern geolo- 
gists. We confess that there is much truth in this remark, which 
we have frequently heard on the Continent when Mr. G.’s book 
has been the subject of conversation; and the President himself, 
who indulges so often in a smile at the contradiction or supposed 
ignorance of preceding writers, will not be surprised to find that 
his brethren on the other side of the water are also disposed to en- 
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courage les sourirs un peu malins when his own errors are disco- 
vered and criticised. ‘They are wrong, however, in the inference 
“ex capite corporem,” as applied to the President of an English 
Society. | | 
In Essay the third, Mr. G. seems disposed to admit that, previ- 
ously to the great deluge mentioned in the second Essay, a deluge 
similar in kind had occurred, though perhaps not equal in extent 
to that which determined the present outline of the earth. He 
founds this opinion ‘ on the almost universal occurrence of conglo- 
‘merate and gray-wacke on the confines of what are called primi- 
‘tive rocks.’ It may, however, be fairly asked how this conglo- 
merate escaped being swept away by the second deluge? ‘To vol- 
canoes and earthquakes, Mr. G. seems disposed to allow a very 
limited range of action.—He states that it is not probable that 
the deluge was effected by a cause residing within the earth :— 
for, he says, ‘we are not aware of any force depending on 
‘the internal constitution of the earth, that could effect so 
‘great a revolution as the deluge:—but are we to deny that 
the earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, in the middle of the 
last century, was produced by a force residing within the 
earth? That earthquake shook at the same time all Europe, a 
creat part if not the whole of Africa, the continent of North Ame- 
rica, and the West-India islands, and produced a violent agitation 
of the whole Atlantic Ocean. We say, then, are we to deny that 
this vast commotion of the surface of the globe was produced by a 
_ force residing within it, because we are not aware of any force de- 
_ pending on the internal constitution of our planet which could pro- 
© duce so mighty an effect? - As well might we deny the emission of 
’ light from the sun, because we are not aware of any force in the in- 
» ternal constitution of that orb which can propel the particles of 
_ light with such astonishing velocity. On this subject, the Pluto- 
_ nist has greatly the advantage of the cometist; for he refers to a 
_ cause which, though he cannot explain it, is known to exist, and 
_ to be constantly operative: he can appeal to the evidence of his 
senses and of history, to show that many hundreds and even thou- 
sands of square miles of the earth’s surface have been overwhelmed 
or disturbed by the same cause. 
' On Formations. By this term, the author observes, is ‘ meant a 
‘ series of rocks supposed to have been formed in the same manner 
‘and at the same period. The idea is therefore purely theoretical.’ 
It has been asserted by Werner that the greater number of rocks 
are universal formations; or, in other words, that each different 
_ order, as granite, gneiss, mica-slate, &c. is spread universally over 
_ the earth’s surface, like the coat of an onion, and that the same 
rocks in distant regions were cotemporaneous. These positions, 
| “~ G., in common with many modern geologists, is disposed to 
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controvert; and his reasoning on this subject is satisfactory, and 
enriched with various illustrative facts. 

‘ Enough has been said to make it evident, that neither any sin- 
gle stratum, nor single rock, nor any imaginable series of rocks 
‘can be treced i in a continuous line round the globe. Similar strata, 

‘ similar rocks, similar series of rocks are, however, found in differ- 
‘ent countries and in different hemispheres.—But will this similar- 

itv of character entitle us to suppose that they were once connect- 
ed? products of the same xra? precipitates or deposits from the 
same solvent? Certainly not; for similar rocks are continually seen 
in very different formations. How often do we observe, ina moun- 
tainous district, recurring Strata composed of the same substance, 
seperated by a vast thickness of strata composed of other sub- 
stances! Ke. 


- 


“ 


“ 


~ 


~~ 


“~ 
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‘As far as our present experience reaches, granite and gneiss 
‘seem to belong, peculiarly, though not exclusively, to the more 
‘ancient rocks: chalk, clay, sand, marle, loam, and rock-salt, to 
‘the more modern. Gray-wacke, sand-stone, clay-slate, quartz- 
‘rock, sienite, porphyry, green stone, basalt, serpentine, compact 
‘feldspar, seem common to both. In general, the younger rocks 
‘exhibit more abraded fragments than the others, more bituminous 
‘and saline matter, more organic remains.’ 


We agree with the author in his opinion respecting fossil organic 
remains, that, though they may serve to identify strata m a limited 
district, it is unreasonable to suppose that, if any stratum had ever 
extended over a large portion of the globe, it would contain the 
same animals in northern as in southern Jatitudes. Mr. G. doubts 
the correctness of many opinions that have been advanced respect- 
ing organic remains ; and he denies ‘ that Zocphytes are the first 
‘born of animals; for the genealogy of the Nautilus is quite as 
‘long as that of the Madreporean poly pus.’ We apprehend, how- 
ever, that most of those, who have advanced the opinion of the an- 
tiquity of Zoophytes , have admitted that many species of Zeophytes 
and shell-fish were cotemporaneous. We believe it would be diffi- 
cult to prove that the remains of any vertebrated animals, and par- 
ticularly ef any that were viviparous, ever occur in the secondary 
strata below the mountain-lime-stone ; and we deem the position 
still correct, that a regular gradation of animals from the more im- 
perfect to the more perfect forms may be traced by their remains, 
as we ascend from the lower to the uppermost strata: which opin- 
ion we do aot conceive to be invalidated by any statement that the 
present author has advanced. The subsequent observations on 
what are called the Fresh-water-formations are particularly de- 
serving of attention. 

‘The alternation and occasional intermixture of sea-shells with 
‘those of fresh water, is common to all the secondary strata, and 
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‘not unknown in the transition. The gray-wacke slate of the 
‘Harz contains encrini and reeds. Sea-shells, accompanied by 
‘impressions of fern, are observable in the dunstone of Ludlow and 
‘South Wales. Coal-shales and nodules of iron-stone, exhibiting 
‘casts of fresh-water muscles, are often interposed between the co- 
‘ralline lime-stones of the northern counties. ‘The monitor, which 
‘occurs in the copper-slate of Thuringia, is associated with fresh- 
‘water fishes and marine shells. The lias affords ferns, nautili, 
‘and crocodiles; the slate of Stonesfield, remains of birds, beasts, 
‘and marine animals. ‘fhe Petworth and Purbeck marbles, con- 
‘taining a species of paludina, alternate with beds of sand-stone, 
‘charged with marine univalves and bivalves; fruit and leaves are 
‘found with marine exuvie in chalk. The clay at Sheppy Island, 
‘abounding in sea-shells, is reported to yield no less than five hun- 
‘dred varieties of fossil fruit; fresh-water shells intermixed with 
‘marine have been observed, also, at Barton Cliff, at Brentford, 
‘and other spots near London, in the same bed. The alternation 
‘of fresh and salt-water productions at Headen in the Isle of Wight, 
‘and in the corresponding strata of the basin of Paris, is notorious. 
‘At Guespelle, at Pierre-Laie, at Grignon, &c. sea-shells are in- 
‘termixed with fluviatile. At Montmartre the gypsum exhibits 
‘animals of land, air, and water; the middle beds of that rock con- 
‘tain fresh-water shells; the upper and lower, marine.— 

‘How these extraordinary alternations and intermixtures are to 
‘be accounted for, and whether they are attributable, in all cases, 
‘to one and the same cause, it is difficult even to conjecture. 


‘It should be recollected that many of the opinions here com- 
‘bated were advanced at a period when much less was known than 
‘is known at present, and would now perhaps, if opportunity offer- 
‘ed, be disclaimed even by their authors. I make this observation 


‘not in candour merely, but in prudence; being satisfied that if 


‘geological science continues to advance at the rate it has done 
‘lately, the Essays now submitted to the public will, before many 
‘years have elapsed, be found to contain as many errors as_ they 
‘ presume to correct.’ Yet we can scarcely perceive any necessity 
for this apology; since the opinions which the author has advanc- 
ed as his own are so few and so cautiously guarded, that he can ne- 
ver be convicted of many errors, unless we should call error the 
constant opposition to every theory that has been advanced by pre- 
ceding writers. A former president of the Geological Society has 
well observed that the determination to oppose all system was itself 
a system, and like other systems had a tendency to obstruct the 
candidsadmission of facts and arguments. We entertain much re- 
spect for the character and talents of the present author, than whom 
lew persons have had a more extended range of survey, or are bet- 
ter qualified to advance the science of geology by their own ob 
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servations; and we would beg leave to suggest that one page ot 
accurate observations is worth 2 whole volume of doubts. With 
a; | these feelings, we cannot but regret that Mr. Greenough, who now | 
presides over the Geological Society, has so rarely contributed to 
the volumes which have been published by that body ; ; and the ra- 
ther because we know not any observer, either in this country or on 
the Continent, who could more amply enlarge our stock of geolo- : 
gical facts, if the dread of falling into errors did not prevent their 
publication. 











[From the Edinburgh Review.—Jan. 1820.] 


On the same Work. # 





We are partial, perhaps, to this book, from its hostility to 
7 that geological dogmatism with which we have been so often of- 











Hy fended, and its patronage of that wholesome skepticism to which 
i we have alw ays been so much inclined; and yet, if it had fallen 
i in less happily with our own opinions, we think we should have 

i had the candour to say, that we had never before met with such a 
i treasure of information, and so much bold and free reasoning, in 
| so small a volume, and on such a subject. We have no time at 


i | present, to grapple with the author’s arguments ; and it is extreme- 
| ly difficult to give any continuous abstract, or ‘analysis of state- 
ments already so compactly arrayed. But we must endeavour to 
give our readers some notion of their general tenor, and shall 
touch on some of the more prominent features of each Essay—re- 
| ferring to the work itself for a great variety of important particu- 
a lars, and especially for a rich display of illustrations and ex- 
ti amples. 

Essay I. On Stratification —From a great collection of con- 
i tradictory passages in the writings of eminent geologists, Mr. G. 
i 

. 





proves, not only that the stratification of granite, and some other 
rocks, is a point not yet ascertained; but that some of the main 
principles connected with the doctrine of stratification in general, 
are by no means satisfactorily established. ‘Thus, although the 
{ parallel planes exhibited by the surfaces of different beds, may 
i frequently have been effected by alternate suspensions and renew- 
4 als of depositions, yet the same phenomenon is often produced by 
# other causes; as in basaltic pillars, in backs and cutters, in the 
f laminz of crystals, &c. Besides, the greater or less frequency of 
yf the recurrence of parallel planes, depends on the nature of the 
substances deposited,—granite, porphyry, serpentine trap, salt 
if and chalk, presenting themselves in thick masses, argillite in 
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flakes, and sand stone and oolite in beds of moderate thickness. 
The larger divisions of rocks, too, are often not parallel to the 
laminz of which they are composed: way-boards, or partings, 
seem to depend no less on the nature of the adjoining rocks, than 
on the circumstances which may be supposed to have attended 
their formation. At the junction of two kinds of rock, we often 
find a mutual impregnation of their respective substances ; the 
contemporaneous veins of one stratum sometimes penetrates into 
that which is contiguous to it; and decomposition or torrefaction 
will frequently reveal stratification which was formerly latent. 
From all these circumstances, we are warranted to infer, that ad- 
joining strata may, in some instances, be contemporaneous, 
and that, at all events, stratification is not uniformly the effect ot 
alternate cessations and repetitions of deposition. 

Mr. G. shows, in like manner, that a great diversity of opinion 
obtains, relative to the position of rocks, and that, though vertical 
planes occur more frequently among those of primitive than among 
those of secondary character, yet every rock, in different parts of 
its course, exhibits both the vertical and horizontal position, as is 
copiously illustrated by examples. 

He then confronts the arguments which have been alleged in 
favour of the original horizontality of strata, with those which 
have been urged in support of their original verticality, or, at 
least, of their high inclination to the horizon; stating, at the same 
time, with his usual candour, the difficulties which press on the 
different hypotheses which have been advanced with a view to ac- 
count for such an inclination. This abstract or summary of the 
conflicting arguments, is drawn up with great talent and admira- 
ble brevity. ‘The curvatures and angularities of mineral masses 
and strata, with the consideration of their probable causes, like- 
wise pass under his review.—‘ It is supposed by Mr. Playfair,’ he 
observes, ‘ that the curvature is generally, if not universally, sim- 
‘ ple, like the superficies of a cylinder, not double, like that ofa 
‘ sphere ;—this is a mistake.—As an instance of curvature extend- 
‘ing in both directions, we may mention mantle-shaped strata. 
‘ This appearance, though it has been most observed in primitive 
‘ rocks, is by no means peculiar to these: in the north of England, 
‘ the limestone mantles round the slate ; the coal-measures of Der- 
‘ byshire mantle round the limestone.-—When masses or strata de- 
‘cline upon every side towards a certain point, they are said to 
‘ be basin-shaped. Such is the disposition of the mountain lime- 
* stone at Ormeshead, of the coal in South Wales, of the chalk in 
‘the north of Ireland.—The clam-shell cave at Staffa was proba- 
‘bly so named, from the conchoidal form which it derives from 
‘ curvature in the strata.’ 


In the same spirit, this intrepid reasoner attacks the Huttonian 
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notion of a horizontal elevation of the strata, while in a flexible 
and ductile state: and observes, 1. that such a state could have no 
existence, there being in these substances no intermediate stage 
between fluidity and consolidation: 2. that the operation of the 
alleged cause would have given rise,to other indications of disturb- 
ance, which do not actually appear: 3. that in many cases, no 
such cause can have operated, as the curved strata rest on hor- 
ane ones, Which betray no symptoms of curvature: 4. that even 

upposing its operation to have taken place, the effects oucht to 
hada been very different from actual appearances: 5. that the hy- 
pothesis does not account for currature tn secmnaill strata: and, 
lastly. that the conformity of different strata is another circum- 
stance, fatal to this hypothesis. 

Regarding the principle of crystallization as alike inadequate 
to explain the phenomenon of curvature, Mr. Greenough conjec- 
tures, that it may depend sometimes on the unequal effect produ- 
ced by the temperature, on the materials of which the masses are 
composed, sometimes on the motions of the fluid from which they 
were deposited, and sometimes on the form of the bottom on which 
they rest; and the cases to which he alludes, certainly admit of a 
plausible explanation on one or other of these three principles. In 
conclusion, he thus pats his brother geologists to the question :-— 
“7 here a rock is stratified, is it necessarily bound by parallel sur- 
‘ faces? if so, let us hear no more of mantle-sh aped, saddle-shaped, 
é; shield-shaped, basin-shaped, trough-shaped stratification.--Are its 
‘ surfaces necessarily parallel to those of the adjoining rock? If so, 
‘let us hear no more of unconformable and ov erlaying stratifica- 
‘ tion.—Is it sufficient that parallelism shall be found in a portion of 
‘the rock? Let us never hear of substances being unstratified ° 
* Or must it extend through the entire mass’ Let us hear no more 
‘of strata.—The lamine of flagstone, the folia of slate, _are these 


‘strata? Are masses of four hundred feet thick, strata’ Is there. 


‘any assignable limit to their thickness of tenuity 7—When one 
‘set of parallel planes crosses another, are both sets to be called 
‘ strata, or neither, or only one of them? And if one only, by 
‘what rule are we to be aed in distinguishing the real from 
‘ the counterfeit 7—Must the beds be so arranged, as to convey to 
‘ the observer the idea of deposition alternately suspended and re- 
‘ newed ? If this is not necessarv, how is the parallelism derived 
‘ from stratification, to be distincuished from parallelism resulting 
‘from other causes’ and of what use is it to know whether a sub- 
‘ stance Is seicaiee or not: If it is necessary, where two observers 
‘ have imbibed contrary impressions, how shall we determine which 
‘ of the two is right ?>—Let him who can answer these questions rest 


‘ assured that he has a distinct idea of stratification.’ 


In geology, as in many other sciences, the loose use of words is 
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the great source of perplexity. Until the precise import of the 
term stratification, for example, be settled and understood, the posi- 
tive assertion of one observer will be met by the positive contra- 
diction of another: the combatants will continue to waste their 
strength in air, and the truth will only be made more inextricable 
by their contention. The more general term disposition, may, 
perhaps, be sometimes employed with less risk of ambiguity ; and 
the definitions which some of the French writers have given of 
couche, lit, banc, &c. may, probably, suggest some useful distinc- 
tions. While, on the whole, we cordially concur in the general 
spirit, and in the style of reasoning manifested in this important 
Essay, we may be permitted to express a desire, that a few of the 
arguments which are so formally enounced, had been somewhat 
more fully developed. 

Essay II. is on the Figure of the Earth. On the supposition 
that the earth’s surface was originally more or less fluid, the result 
of rotation on its axis would be such a figure as the observations of 
philosophers have proved that it actually possesses, namely, a 
spheroid flattened at the poles. Hence a strong presumptive argu- 
ment in favour of the original fluidity of its superficial materials— 
an argument which is powerfully confirmed by an examination of 
those materials, which bear evident marks of having once existed 
in a softor fluid state, and most of them in aqueous solution or sus- 
pension. The quantity of water requisite for such a condition of 
things, and its subsequent disappearance, may be points of difficult 
explanation; but how few of the phenomena of nature are we ca- 
pable of explaining in a satisfactory manner? The Huttonians, in- 
deed, profess not to go back to the original state of our planet, and, 
therefore, dispense with a former prevalence of waters; but then 
they are more pressed with difficulties than other theorists, when 
they labour to deduce the present figure of the earth from the con- 
stant tear and wear of its surface, and from the production of new 
lands, elevated, at indefinite periods, from the bottom of the sea— 
two causes which, it should seem, would balance each other, and. 
consequently, produce no effect. 

In regard to the actual figure of the earth, or the inequalities on 
its surface, Mr. Greenough first endeavours to show its proximate, 
and, afierwards, its more remote causes,—keeping, however, out of 
view the changes produced by volcanoes, coral reefs, drifting of 
sands, and calcareous concretions, as he perfectly acquiesces in 
Cuvier’s account of these partial irregularities. From a very co- 
pious induction, he arrives at the general conclusion, that the inter- 
stices between mountains and hills have been produced, for the 
most part, by the removal of matter which previously occupied 
them. Advancing a step farther, he demonstrates the inadequacy 
of our present seas and rivers to effect the excavation of extensive 
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valleys, whence he is led to infer the operation of a deluge, or vio- 
lent rush of waters, which has swept over every part of ‘the globe. 
The consideration of these positions neces sarily involves that of the 
agreement of strata and rocks, on opposite sides of valleys, rivers, 


and chanuwels of the sea, as well as the transference of masses of 


granite to the detached and problematic cal spots on which they are 
now found: and both these topics are discussed with ability and 
candour. Another argument is deduced from the nature of bow!l- 
der-stones, and alluvial deposits, which, every where, indicate the 
traces of running water, and seem to have “proceeded from the 
breaking up of “rocks ata higher level than themselves. It has like- 

wise been observed, that the lar; ger masses of these substances are 
generally found nearest to the parent rock; and that those blocks, 
or pebbles, which are more distant from their native place, are 
composed of the hardest and most indestructible materials.—It is 
2 ided, that ‘Substances which break into cubic or hexagonal 

‘blocks, are found at a greater distance from their native place 

‘than those which break into blocks, the ancles of which are acute. 
The enumeration of cranite bowlders in various quarters of the 
world, evinces the futility of the theory which slides them into the 
north of Germany on the ice. * * * 


Essay III. On the Inequalities which existed on the Surface of 


the Earth previously to dilurian action, and on the Causes of these 
Inequalities —After admitting, that irregular cry stallization, par- 
tial deposition, subsidence, earthquakes and voleanoes, may have 

had considerable influence in producing some of the inequalities on 
the earth’s surface, the author is still di isposed to attribute by far 
the creater number of them to the action of running water. The 
general occurrence of conglomerate and gray-wacke on the con- 
fines of primitive rocks, seems to indicate a deluge similar in kind, 

though, perhaps, not equal in extent, to that which determined the 
present outline of the earth. These considerations, which are 
despatched with much brevity, might, perhaps, with more propri- 

ety, have been included in the preceding g Essay. 

Essars IV. & V. On Formations.—On the Order of Succession 
in Rocks.—la opposition to the popular Wernerian notions of 
formations, or series of rocks of alleged contemporaneous origin, 
the author contends, that neither the intermixture of their ingre- 
dients, nor their alternations of occurrence, sufficiently justifies the 
inference of the simultaneous production of mineral substances ; 
for, rocks generally held to be of very different ages, often present 
intermixtures of their component parts, or pass into one another, 
while such a mutual blending is frequently not discoverable in 
others that are reputed to be of the sameage. Yet, when two sub- 
stances are distincily incorporated in the same mass, it is difficult 
to conceive of them as generated at different epochs. Example: 
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are also cited of alternating substances which are not regarded as 
coeval, while those which are deemed coeval, do not always alter- 
nate. So many exceptions to the principle of universal and par- 
tial formations, are, moreover, adduced, and so many formidable 
difficulties stated against its probability, that it ought, in fairness, 
to be abandoned. 

With regard to the Order of Succession in rocks, too, the facts 
which the author brings forth from his ample stores, are calculated 
to shake our faith in the commonly received notions of the Werne- 
rian schoo]. Even the precedence of genealogy assigned to gra- 
nite has been successfully controverted; for this rock has been 
found to alternate with gneiss, with mica-slate, and with schistus ; 
nay, killas has been observed passing into it, and dipping beneath 
it. In some cases, it rests on quartz, on hornstone, on slate; and, 
in France, not unfrequently, on limestone. Again, the term fun- 
damental has, it should seem, been gratuitously predicated of a 
particular description of granite; ‘for, by the terms of the propo- 
‘sition, the bottom of this formation has never been seen, and con- 
‘sequently we have no means of ascertaining whether it be funda- 
‘mental or not.’ The tables of sections in Ebel’s work may suf- 
fice to convince us, that equal uncertainty prevails with respect to 
the relative position of other rocks reputed primitive. Besides, in 
almost every country, we find what are termed transition rocks in 
the midst of primitive districts, or vice versd ; while the line of de- 
marcation between even the primary and secondary classes, is far 
less distinct than has been generally supposed. 

‘It is said in the Wernerian theory, that, after the formation of 
‘all other strata, an immense deluge suddenly occurred, and as 
‘suddenly retired, leaving, behind it, those scattered hummocks of 
‘ flotz-trap, which have, for some years, so greatly engaged the at- 
‘tention of geologists.—The proofs of this catastrophe, we are in- 
‘formed, are to be found in the great elevation which these rocks 
‘occasionally attain; in their broken stratification; in their un- 
‘conformable posture; and in the nature of their materials. 

‘But are trap-rocks really more elevated than others? or their 
‘stratification more broken? It is time enough to consider infer- 
‘ences when we have established facts.—If the posture of trap is 
‘ often unconformable, so is that of granite, sienite, hornbiend rock, 
‘porphyry, primitive greenstone, &c. | 

very rock without exception lies, sometimes, in a conforma- 
‘ble, sometimes in an unconformable posture: and perhaps the dif- 
‘ferent members of the flétz-trap formation, as often exhibit a want 
‘of conformity towards each other, as, towards the beds on which 
‘they repose.—-As to the nature of its materials—many of them are 
‘precisely the same as those found in other formations. The only 


oe which are cited as peculiar to, and characteristic of, the 
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‘newest flétz-trap, are basalt, wacké, graystone, porphyry-slate, 
‘and trap-tuff. 1am not sure that I know what graystone 1s ; the 
‘only locality given of it by Jameson, is Vesuvius, where it is said 
‘to form a portion of the unchanged rocks. The doctrine, that it 
‘belongs to the flotz-trap, therefore, is founded on an assumption, 
‘that we have the means of distinguishing, in voleanic countries, 
‘substances which have been changed by the volcano from those 
‘which have not—an assumption somewhat gratuitous. The re- 
‘maining substances, viz. basalt, wacké, porphyry-slate, and trap- 
‘tuff, are certainly not peculiar to this for mation; asin England, 
‘Scotland, and Ireland, they are often found interstratified with 
‘other formations much older.’ 

Essay VI. & VII. On the Properties of Rocks, as connected with 
their respective Ages.—On the History of Strata, as deduced from 
their Fossil Contents—The properties of rocks which are here 
considered, are their ingredients, structure, specific gravity, con- 
solidation, ‘stratification, posture with regard to the horizon, rela- 
tive posture to one another, dip and direction, altitude, contained 
metals, and fossils. On each of these heads the author offers some 
pertinent remarks; but which our limits will not permit us to — 
ticularize. It is of importance, however, to notice, that the su 
posed relation between the age of a rock and the fossils w hich it 
contains, is often fallacious ; and that the various facts which have | 
now been collected concerning the interesting phenomena of or- 
ganic relics, demonstrate the inaccuracy of some of the opinions 
which have been adopted by geologists of the first reputation. 

Essay VIII. On Mineral Veins.—According to our author’s 
views, fissures have been produced principally by shrinkage ; but 
others may have been caused, or enlarged, by the contraction of 
an adjoining mass, by the shock of an earthquake, or by failure of 
support, the erosion of subterranean waters occasioning subsidence. 
These fissures, or chasms, when filled with mineral matter, are 
called veins. ‘Mr. Greenough makes some excellent observations 
on their varieties, anomalies, and probable indications, which can- 
not fail to interest both the speculative geologist and the practical 
miner: but, while he rejects both the Hutionian and Wernerian 
hypotheses, relative to their formation, he sheds little original light 
on this obscure subject. 

On the whole, however, he possesses the rare merit of stating his 
facts and opinions ina clear and manly, yet modest and respeciful 
manner, untrammelled by preconceived systems, and unseduced by 
the fascination of great names. Truth, and truth alone, appears to 
have been the object of his extensive travels, of years of unwearied 
study, and of the devotion of an ample fortune to the prosecution 
of his favourite inv estigations. Nor will such praiseworthy efforts 
be without their reward, since they must evidently tend to assuage 
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the angry contentions of conflicting geologists, and to demonstrate 
the superior value of patient inquiry and research, over hasty ge- 
neralizations, or the construction of assailable theories. The bre- 
vity of the work, too, is the more meritorious, when we consider 
not only the rarity of that quality in books of this description, but 
the vast, and, we believe we might say, unparalleled extent both of 
reading and research which have gone to its composition. The 
prodigious number and bulk of the publications on Mineralogy 
and Geology which have been given to the world within these thirty 
years, have not only put correct information beyond the reach of 
ordinary readers—but have made it difficult for geologists them- 
selves, at once to extend their own observations, and to keep clear- 
ly in view all that has been done by their associates. The work 
before us not only contains an admirable digest and collation of 
the most authoritative statements and opinions on a great variety 
of important questions, but is eminently calculated, by the contra- 
dictions which it every where exhibits, to abate the confidence of 
narrow observers and rash theorists ; and to inculcate the necessity 
of that patient industry and modest skepticism, by which alone the 
pursuits of Geology can ever attain to the dignity of a Science. 


SS  -C—C ————S 








[From the Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1820.] 


Art. Il. Cuvres Completes de Demosthene et d’ Esehine, en Gree 
et en Francais. ‘Traduction de L’Abbé Aveer, de l’Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de Paris. Nouvelle Edition. 
Revue et corrigée par J. PLancue, Professeur de Retorique au 
Collége Royal de Bourbon. Paris. Année, 1819. 


WitHovur any ostentation of profound reflection or philoso- 
phical remark—with few attempts at generalization——without the 
glare and attraction of prominent ornaments—with extremely few, 
and those not very successful instances of the tender and pathetic 
—with a considerable degree of coarseness, and what we should 
call vulgarity, particularly in his great oration—and, absolutely, 
without any pretension to wit or humour, to have acquired the re- 
putation of the Greatest Orator whom the world has ever produ- 
ced, is a peculiarity which belongs to the character of Demosthe- 
nes. In no other instance, in the whole range and circle of the 
Fine Arts, is the same ascendency admitted, with the same degree 
of unanimity. ‘ Of the three Poets,’ for instance, ‘ in three distant 
ages born,’ what critic has ever pretended, with any success at 
least, to class and place them in their due rank and order of merit ? 
Is it not notorious, that with one reader, the vigour and freshness 
of the father of poetry have superior charms ; with another, the de- 
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agrees with the testimonials of antiquity, we shall see hereafter ; 
for the present we shall only remark, that this commendation of De- 
mosthenes, is in a style of decision, and even of animation, very dif- 
ferent from the balancing and cautious system habitually adopted 
by our reserved and dispassionate countryman. It is manifest he 
must have felt very strongly, before he would have expressed him- 
self so warmly. | 

Longinus is, obviously, a writer for effect. The different au- 
thors, who are the subjects of his criticism, are, in truth, little 
more than instruments for forwarding his principal purpose, which 
is to let his readers see what he himself can do in the sublime. In 
his often quoted, and, we suppose we must add, celebrated descrip- 
tion of the Greek and Roman orators, for instance, in which he is 
pleased to compare the one to a thunderbolt, and the other to a 
conflagration,—what precise idea of their;particular qualities can 
be collected—what distinct or individual picture of the leading 
features and characteristics of those great masters is presented to 
the mind? Apart from the principal purpose of showing off, we 
believe he might as usefully have compared them to Frost and 
Snow. This writer, however, in his general criticism upon De- 
mosthenes, after having contrasted him with Hyperides, and, ap- 
parently, intimated a pretty strong opinion in favour of the latter, 
(as to the correctness of which opinion we have no direct means 
of judging, but, as Cicero is against him, we doubt not he is 
wrong,) concludes with the following laboured and remarkable 
passage. 

AAW emednaer, oydu, Ta wcv balées xado, xa ei rorrAd. Ke. 

‘Forasmuch, however, as the beauties of the one (Hyperides) 
‘ although numerous, are not great in their kind,—are the produc- 
‘tions of a person of no excitement,—are inefficient, and such as 
‘permit the hearer to remain unmoved, no oue, for this reason, 
who reads Hyperides, is impassioned. But the other (D.) having 
acquired qualities of the highest order, and improved them to the 
highest pitch of perfection,—a tone of sublimity,—heart-felt pas- 
sion,—a richness and copiousness of style,—justness of concep- 
tion,—rapidity, and in addition to these,—that which is his pe- 
culiar characteristic, a force and power which none have ever 
approached ;—having, | say, appropriated to himself in abun- 
‘dance, these, which ought rather to be deemed gifts vouchsafed 
‘to him from the Gods, than human qualities and excellencies, he 
‘thereby always surpasses all competition; and, as a compensa- 
‘tion for his defects, he strikes down before him, as if with a 
‘thunderbolt, all orators of all times, and consumes them in his 
‘blaze. For it would be easier for a man to behold, with undaz- 
‘ zled eyes, the lightning flashing upon him, than to contemplate 
‘ without emotion his successive and various passions.’—Our read- 
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ers will not fail to remark, (and therefore chiefly the quotation 1s 
ade)—-we do not say what efforts the rhetorician makes,—but 
into what agonies and convulsions he throws himself, to give, if 
possi ible, an adequate idea of—what he seems to think, the more 
than human excellence of this Orator: 

Cicero, to whose admirable profic: lency and transcendent pow- 
ers we have done no more than justice upon former occasions, and 
whose testimony, upon a subject of this nature, is almost conelu- 
sive, mever speaks of his creat yeerge essor and prototype, except 
in terms of the most unbounded and unaffected admiration.— It 


is pertectly astonishing,” says he, ‘how much Demosthenes 1s 


‘superior to all the Grecian eraters. Upon another occasion, 
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‘finite.’ It seems then. that this wonderful man. by his unweari 
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coustant redection and endless efforts. in the Senate. in the Forum. 


at Athens, at Tusculum. bad been able to frame to himself. with 
diimeulty. nevertheless, a possible excellence. an 1 , 
tion. 2 bean ideal. bevond i the perto ormances even of Demosthenes. 
gst as mo decree of dicnity or of lovelimess can be supposed to 
exist, beyond which art may not be sap pposed to reach: (the 
Olvmpian Jupiter was, we are told, a sort of concentrated Majes- 
ty. and the Coan Venus, a quintessence of Beauty ;) or, as in Ge- 
ometry. no point. however remote. can be as eyoud whick 
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another may not be assumed, in the vast and boundless regions of 
absolute space. 

To Dionysius of Halicarnassus, we refer the more willingly ; 
because, though inferior to none in powers of composition himself, 
or of forming a judgment on others, he is, for some reason or 
other, less known and admired than he deserves. This distin- 
guished Critic, as many of our readers are aware, commences his 
Treatise on ‘ The Oratorical Power of Demosthenes,’ with a ge- 
neral definition of Style, of which he (as does Cicero) makes three 
kinds: which are usually called, the Austere, the Florid, and the 
Middle. Having discussed the general subject, he proceeds to 
examine, with much acuteness and sagacity, the respective proper- 
ties and merits of Lysias, Thucydides, Isocrates, and Plato. He 
then comes to Demosthenes, on whose account, he observes, the 
preliminary observations and criticisms had been introduced, and 
begins his notice of him by the following (to us, at least, we know 
not what M. Planche may think) untranslateable passage. 

Toauryy on xararaSouv Inv rorslinyy Ask 0 Anuodbevns, &c.a 

‘ Demosthenes, then, finding the art of public speaking in this 
‘ state,—so skilfully improved, and coming, as he did, after men of 
‘such excellence, did not condescend to become an imitator of 
‘any one style or person, conceiving them all to be half-artists, 
‘and incomplete; but, selecting from all, whatever was the best, 
‘and the most useful in each, he combined, and, out of the many, 
‘made up a species of composition, sublime, yet simple, redundant, 
‘yet concise; refined, yet idiomatic; declamatory, yet natural ; 
‘austere, yet lively; nervous, yet flowing; soft, yet pungent ; tem- 
‘ peraie, yet passionate ; diflering in no respect, from Proteus, ce- 
‘lebrated by the poets of old, for being able to assume, without 
‘ effort, every kind of shape ; whether he was some God or Daemon 
‘who deceived the vision of mankind, or, as one would rather 
‘guess, some gifted person, accomplished in the power of speech, 
‘by which he imposed upon the senses of every hearer. Some 
‘such notion have I, of the oratory of Demosthenes ; and this de- 
‘scription I give of it, that it is composed of every species.’ 

In another part, he selects a passage (and a very beautiful one) 
from the Funeral Oration of Plato, and then one from that part of 
the Oration for the Crown, which includes the celebrated Apos- 


_ trophe, and places them side by side. He then proceeds thus,— 


. P here is surely no one, who has even a moderate skill in com- 
‘ position, and is not determined to wrangle and dispute, who must 
‘not readily admit, that the latter specimen as much exceeds the 
‘1ormer, as the arms of warfare are superior to those which are 


‘used in Shows and Spectacles, as real figures to shadows, or, as 


a Dion. Hal. Vol. 2. p. 273. Oxford Edition. Fol. 
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‘the bodies of men trained up in air and exercise, are to those 
‘ which have been rocked and dandled in confinement and luxury.’ 

The preference here given, our readers will observe, is over no 
less a writer than the one, of whom it has been said, that if the Gods 
spoke Greek, which, if we had any faith in the Polytheism of an- 
tiquity, we should believe they did,—without doubt Jupiter would 
adopt his style. Again, (and it ‘shall be our last extract,) after 
saying, that when he reads Isocrates he feels himself in a composed 
and tranquil state, not unlike that which is induced by soft music, 
he goes on thus. 

“Olay 6: Anuosdéveg Twa 48a Aeyow, &e. ¢ But when I take up one 
‘of the orations of Demosthenes, | am wreught up to a pitch of en- 
- thusiasm, and am hurried backwards and forwards, and assume 

‘one passion after another,—distrusting,—labouring,—fearing,— 
‘despising,—hating,—now moved with compassion, now with 

‘ good will, ,—sometimes with anger, and sometimes with envy,— 
‘taking up, in succession, every passion that sways the human 
‘ breast.’ 

We cannot go farther. Our readers will, at once, recognise in 
the description which this admirable writer, who is worthy of being 
a Commentator on Demosthenes, gives of his own hurried and va- 
ried emotions, the very effects which Cicero, in his glowing pane- 

gyric upon Eloquence, ascribes to the power of speech. Diony- 
sius concludes by asking, if, at such a distance of time from the 
transactions themselves, w hen all interest has long ago subsided, 
such marvellous impressions are made by the bare perusal,— What 
must have been the eflect upon the contemporary Athenians and 
strangers W ho flocked to hear the Orator defend his own and his 
country’s cause,—and that, too, with a force and energy of action 
which is admitted to have been foremost, if possible, amidst his nu- 
merous and transcendent qualifications °° —‘ What,’ said AXschines 
to the Rhodians, applauding the recital of the speech which caused 
his banishment,—‘* What if you had heard the monster himself?’ 
Ti 02, ci auts +3 angi axnxesile ! 

After perusing these testimonials, to which addition might be 
made at pleasure, from persons of ‘the highest authority,—them- 
selves at once judges and masters of composition, if such ever ex- 
isted, the first question which suggests itself is—where are disco- 
verable these astonishing properties,—these dispensations of the 
Divinity ?—In what part of the Speech does the thunderbolt re- 
side? By what peculiar arrangement—by what laborious and 


a Dion. Hal. Vol. II. p.298. Oxford Edition. Fol. 

b Ibid. 288. 

c Demosthenem ferunt ei, qui quesivisset quid primum esset in dicendo,—- 
actionem,—qnid secundum, idem,-—et idem tertium respondisse. Cic. de Cl. 
Orat. 
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artificial structure—by what display of ornament, has the Orator 
contrived to attract such unbounded and passionate .commenda- 
tion ?—To which our classical readers are aware that we must an- 
swer, that these praises have been bestowed upon compositions re- 
markable for simplicity, in the whole of which, we will venture to 
say, not one single ornament (for its own sake) is to be found ; in 
which there are no splendid patches; where a vulgar appetite for 
tropes, figures and metaphors (no matter how introduced) must re- 
main unsatisfied ;—where, though the composition is so highly 
wrought, that one of the critics, to whom we have referred, bestows 
a whole page upon a sentence of a dozen words, to show the deli- 
cacy of its structure, and the disorder which would ensue upon the 
slightest alteration or transposition of any of its parts, yet would no 
one suppose that to the mind of Demosthenes was ever present more 
than one idea,—his subject, and nothing but his subject. Not that 
we would be supposed as flying in the face of such a body of criti- 
cism :—We perfectly agree with it, and are aware that, when ap- 
parently unadorned, he is adorned the most; but we notice this 
general abstemiousness observable in the manner of Demosthenes, 
not merely as peculiar to his character, but, in some degree, as 
illustrative of his powers. The less imposing and attractive he is 
upon a superficial observation, the more of substance must there be 
to justify such commendations from such judges. The truth is, 
that this vigour,—this tension,—this sublimity, of which we read 
so much, is not discoverable in detached parts,—in striking and 
brilliant passages, but in the effect of the whole. The Spirit and 
Power and Rapidity, which are so justly celebrated, and which, in 
the perusal of his Orations, we assuredly perceive and feel, are the 
Soul, which dwells in no particular part, but which pervades and 
vivifies the whole mass. 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. En. 6. 

To judge fairly, we must take the whole piece. The ‘ex pede 
Herculem’—if ever an admissible rule of criticism in the case to 
which it is applied, which we much doubt, assuredly furnishes no 
means of judging of the merits of Demosthenes. An attempt to 
give the effect of any oration by a selection, or the merit of the 
whole by splendid passages, would be as hopeless as to produce an 
adequate idea of the bounding elasticity,—the matchless symmetry 
and etherial attitude of the entire Apollo, by the production of a 
finger or an ear. 

Some of the smaller Orations of Demosthenes,—and those too, 
which have contributed nota little to his reputation, (the Philippics 
we mean,) might be selected, in which not one ornament (in the 
ordinary sense of the word) or figure of speech is discoverable. A 


— studied temperance and downright homeliness of manner, 
oL. I, 8 
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and a choice of matter illustrating and enforcing his view of the 
subject,—and never above it, pervade the whole, mixed up, indeed, 
with an earnestness, zeal, force and passion, which account for 
their celebrity—Even in the Oration for the Crown,—the most 
perfect, undoubtedly, and compr ehending 1 in it the excellencies of 
the rest, though every species of weapon in the oratorical armoury 
is employ ed, poetical description,—indignant exaggeration,—in- 
flammatory declamation, and bold apostrophe, yet is there not an 
instance, we will venture to say, (and we appeal to those of our 
readers the most confidently who have studied him best,) in which 
they appear to be ostentatiously introduced, or in which they are 
not sustained by the surrounding passages of the Speech. They, 
indeed, more nearly resemble an occasional and accidental inflam- 
mation of the fervid and electric torrent which the orator is pouring 
on his hearers, than foreign and adventitious lights brought forward 
for mere purposes of shining and display. The sublime appeal to 
the manes of the heroes of Marathon and Plataea, to which we shall 
not be suspected of referring, in order to bestow, for the thousandth 
time, unnecessary commendation, or to compare it, as we have seen 
Dionysius did, with any etiort of human composition, we notice for 
a different object. It is, perhaps, one of the boldest and most ex- 
cessive, and, trom the constant reierence to it, we must suppose, one 
of the most successful of his Figures. Those, however, who will 
take up the speech at that part where Demosthenes describes the 





jealousy and distrust which rankled between -the Athenians and 


Thebans before the battle of Cheronza, the removal of which form- 
ed one of the most successful feats of his policy and eloquence, and 


will pursue his lofty appeals to national honour, and the deeds of 


their ancestors, which called upon the Athenians, if necessary, ra- 
ther to fall in a struggle for liberty and glory, than to pursue in- 
glorious security In “obedience to Philip; -——those, we say, who fol- 
low up the prec eding passages with any thing of an adequate spirit, 
will feel themselves, from the tone of excitement and elevation which 
surround it, upon a level with the sublimity of this most celebrated 
apostrophe. Let this passage, then, have its reputation : We shall 
not attempt to add to it; but we call upon our readers, when they 
feel, by actual experiment, how little this part stands out from the 
rest, to reflect what must be the tone of the surrounding parts to 
sustain what, if taken by itself, must be deemed such extravagance 
and excess. ; 
In adverting to the apparently natural growth of ornament in 
the Orations of Demosthenes, and pointing it out as a proof of their 
excellence, we must not omit to notice how different is the conduct 
of his antagonists and rivals in this particular. schines, whose 
ceneral good taste Is undoubted, in the concluding paragraph of 
his Oration, after having dwelt upon the laws, the breach of which 
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by Ctesiphon formed the strength of his case, (and nothing could 
be stronger,) in the treatment of which subject he had been, of 
course, plain and simple and didactic, by design, without any pre- 
vious excitement to justify it, breaks out, all at once, into this ex- 
clamation.—‘I then (I call you to witness—ye Earth, and Sun, 
and Virtue, and Intellect, and Education, by which we distinguish 
what is honourable) have spoken and given my help ;—if adequate- 
ly, and in a manner worthy of the violation of the laws,—as I 
wished ;—if imperfectly, then only as I have been able.—Eyw pév 
tv, OTH, G4 Hud, % Agel}, 2G Luvécic, 4 Tlosdéin, 4 diwyivortxomev ro. xara, 
&c. Who does not perceive, that this sudden appeal to bodies and 
qualities, which had nothing to do with his particular subject, and 
hardly with any other, is a mere oratorical flourish? Accordingly, 
we find that Demosthenes, in his reply upon him, ridicules this ma- 
tured and misplaced apostrophe, and charges A‘schines with con- 
sidering the controversy between them as an aflair of the lungs, and, 
under that idea, bawling and mouthing ® I%, Nc. &c. like a tra- 
gedy hero.—'The same observations apply, perhaps with more jus- 
tice,—certainly more frequently, to Cicero’s style,—or, rather to 
passages which, though the admiration of schoolboys, are unques- 
tionably the most faulty, and front which, if he had not redeemed 
himself by the great body of his Orations, he would never have 
commanded the extraordinary admiration of more severe judges. 
{n his Oration for Marcellus, in returning thanks to Cesar for 
sparing him, and restoring him to his honours, he breaks out,— 
‘By heavens, the very walls of this Senate-house are impatient to 
express their gratitude to you, Caius Cesar,’ &c. In one of his 
Orations against Verres, we have the following animated, and to- 
lerably sustained, but, nevertheless rhetorical and professional pas- 
sage— Should I paint the horrors of this scene,—not to Roman 
citizens,—not to the allies of our State,—not to those who have 
ever heard of the Roman name,—not even to men, but to brute- 
creatures; or, to go further, should I lift up my voice in the most 
desolate solitude, to the rocks and mountains, yet should I surely 


see those mute and inanimate parts of nature moved with terror 


and indignation, at the recital of so enormous an action.’ Hume’s 
Transl. Weare aware, that there is all that composition can do to 
carry ths off; and there is excitement also—but the artist shows 
himself too strongly. But who would have expected from the se- 
cond orator in the world, in the full possession of his powers, in a 
passage of no irritation,—a mere literary subject,—in praise of the 
poets, and his client one of the number, the following puerile decla- 
mation '—‘ Rocks and deserts answer to their voice; savage mon- 
Sters are arrested by their song, and stand still ;—Shall we,—form- 
ed as we are by the best instruction, refuse to be moved by the 
power of song :’—F rom these, and innumerable other instances 
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which might be selected, but from which, we repeat, it would be 
most unjust to form a judgment of Cicero, it is quite manifest, that 
his art is much more upon the surface; that he is much more os- 
tentatious than Demosthenes; and that, in such instances, sound 
criticism must often disapprove; as, indeed, we find the immortal 
orator himself pronouncing sentence, at a more advanced period 
of his judgment, against some early and fanciful, but highly- 
wrought passages of his own, from their very excess, and because 
too far removed from the business and bosoms of men,—minus apt 
rebus agendis. 

The next question is,—How is the ascendency of Demosthenes 
to be accounted for ?—We are aware of the fearful extent of this 
inquiry, and must confine ourselves within certain limits.—The 
language, rich as it is, undoubtedly, and copious and powerful,— 
expressing the varieties of moods, and tenses, and cases by most 
artificial and elegant inflexions, without the aid of our useful, but 
untuneful monosyllables,—will, shall, would, could, should, &e — 
with the delicacy of compound words, which frequently assign quali- 
fications and degrees to expressions, which, with us, are general 
and indefinite (to fear, to love, &c. means any quantity of the sen- 
sation, and is, of atse/f, indeterminate)—the peculiarity of the mid- 
dle voice partaking of the active and passive nature ;—this lan- 
guage, we doubt not, is an ingredient in the case, but we think 
overrated, and too much relied upon in considering this subject. 

The true solution of this phenomenon is to be looked for, we be- 
lieve, in the singular state and condition of Greece, and of Athens 
more particularly. A Republic of independent nations, differing 
from each other in their particular habits and institutions, but 
united for purposes of general safety, burning with the most anx- 
ious and jealous desire of surpassing each other; brought into 


frequent contact and collision upon set and solemn occasions of 


Religion—of Games—of Spectacles; nursed and pampered into 
the most unbounded and bigoted nationality by the achievements 
of their ancestors—a nationality, kept alive by Poetry, by Orato- 
ry, by Monuments and Inscriptions ; impressed with an unshaken 
belief (not very far removed from the truth) that whatever was 
great, and good, and virtuous, and splendid, centered in, and was 
confined to their own territory: Such a people were continually 
goaded and stimulated to exertion, by the most intense rivalry and 
impatient thirst for glory. ‘The very narrowness of their limits, 
to which, in their firm persuasion, no accession of importance or 
of value would have been made, if the rest of the world had been 
added, by facilitating frequent intercourse, served only to condense 
the spirit. The eager controversy for victory at their games, the 
anxiety and interest in the spectators, and the infinite applause 
which was showered down upon the victors, serve to illustrate the 
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course and tendency of our remarks, of which we purposely only 
give our readers a taste, without pursuing them in all their details. 
‘Why do you not die, Diagoras,’ said a spectator at the Olympic 
Games, to the father of two victorious sons, ‘ Why do you not die 
—for you cannot become a God?’ Ina nation composed of such 
materials, and in such a constant strife for eminence and superio- 
rity, the Athenians were, unquestionably, the foremost in the race 
of fame, and that too of literary fame. We forbear to notice other 
particulars, which are only incidentally to our present purpose, and 
come at once to the study of Oratory. Not merely from what 
they have left us, which would justify an inference of their superio- 
rity in the art, but from the direct testimony of Demosthenes him- 
self, given in the most unsuspicious and undesigning manner, it 
appears that such was theggontemporary opinion respecting them. 
When he spoke for the Cr@wn, Greece came and listened to him. 
‘This ascendency we must, of course, attribute not merely to the 
peculiar aptitude of this most ingenious and lively people for mak- 
ing a proficiency, but to the vigour and earnestness of the pursuit, 
Eloquence was the road to honours and distinction; and the com- 
petitors for them, outstripped each other in proportion to their ac- 
quirement and success. Now this we take to be the solution. 
‘ Honos alit artes,’ says Cicero most truly, ‘ omnesque incendun- 
‘tur ad studia gloria ;’ and the quantity of exertion is sure to 
be in proportion to the ardency of the love of fame. And as in 
Greece, generally, and particularly at Athens, the intensity of this 
glorious passion was, for the reasons we have generally alluded to. 
greater we believe than it ever was in any other country, it would 
only be reasonable to expect, and accordingly we are informed, 
that there were greater exertions made in cultivating public speak- 
ing, than there can have been any where else—and this accounts 
for excellence. Our readers are aware, that Fielding has proved 
satisfactorily, in his dry and humorous manner, that an author will 
write something better, for knowing something of his subject; but 
we are persuaded that our readers will not require us to make out 
by regular deduction, that a man who employs his whole life ix 
one pursuit, is likely to excel another who applies only one tenth 
part of the time to it. 

_ If our limits would allow us, we should abstain from entering 
into particulars of the midnight lamp and labours of Demosthenes. 
Cicero abounds in them, and Plutarch still more. We will con- 
fine ourselves to one slight circumstance. He could not, it seems, 
pronounce the first letter of his own profession, the r in Rhetor; a 
jetter, by the way, which sticks in the throats of no inconsiderable 
part of the inhabitants of this Empire. How few, we would ask, 
amongst us, even in the educated classes, who have once been 
tairly infected with this impediment, have the courage and resolu- 
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tion to conquer a defect, unpleasant in conversation, but, for any 
of the higher exertions of elocution, fatal? Yet Demosthenes, we 
are told, by some means or other, (we wish we had an easier re- 
ceipt than his, for the sake of some of our nearest English neigh- 
bours,) contrived, by perseverance, to vanquish the difficulty, and 
to articulate the stubborn guttural most plainly. ‘ Exercitatione 
fecisse, ut plenisstmé diceret?’? Cicero’s exertions were equal. 
His lite is before us in his works ; and from them it appears, that he 
literally, never said, or did, or thought of any thing else but in 
what manner to improve himself in oratory. The consequence 
has been, that if the world should last ten times as long as it has 
done already, we believe he never will be surpassed in mere com- 
position. 

When Demosthenes and Cicero conggr expressly upon any sub- 
ject connected with eloquence, he mea a bold man who differs 
from them. Now the former, in his Oration for the Crown, in the 
only passage in which he speaks of his own talent, and the latter 
in his principal Treatise, declares, that the audience forms the 
speaker. With reference to Demosthenes, Cicero observes of the 
Athenians, ‘ that their judgment was always correct and genuine ; 
‘so that an orator, who courted their approbation, never durst 

‘venture to use a single unauthorized or offensive expression.” Orat. 

Atter this, we will not stop to discuss the qualities of the Athe- 
nian .Wod, as contrasted with the British Senate, or incur the ha- 
card of a Breach of Privilege, by any opinion we might express ; 
but this at least is certain, that in one most essential particular, 
affecting the very business of a speaker, Demosthenes had a mani- 
‘est advantage, in possessing an audience perfectly opeu to per- 
suasion. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of such a go- 
vernment, it furnished materials most fit for eloquence to work 
upon. ‘The people, themselves the Legislators, if convinced by 
what they heard, manifested their conviction by instant adoption. 
The power of the orator was confessed, the effect immediate, his 
triumph complete. Now, let us see how the case is in the British 
House of Commons, which, from the spirit of inquiry amongst our 
countrymen, their love of liberty, the parent and nurse of elo- 
quence, their information, as well as from the freedom of debate, 
which has obtained there for more than a century—and, above all. 
from the weighty and interesting subjects of discussion, must be 
considered the principal theatre for oratory in modern times. In 
that assembly, then, can any Member, judging from experience 
and observation, reasonably hope to produce that effect, which 
Cicero justly considers so honourable and so gratifying—‘ mentes 
‘impellere quo velit, unde autem ve". deducere *” May not the 
Divi ision ysually be predicted beic: © .e commencement of the 
debate*> Are not the opinions of houourable Members, securely 
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deposited in their heads, or in their pockets, or in some place of 
security into which eloquence cannot penetrate’ Is it not a fact, of 
obvious and indisputable notoriety, that the greatest speakers on 
both sides of the question, (and they cannot both be right,) do fre- 
quently exhibit their powers without obtaining a single convert— 
without procuring a single vote? And can the same animation, 
the same energy, and in one word, the same eloquence be expect- 
ed, where there is no possible chance of producing (that which is 
the primary object—the obvious use—the legitimate end of all 
speaking)—conviction, and conviction manifested by the overt act 
of adopting or rejecting the measures which the orator recom- 
mends, or from which he dissuades? If it be said, that as to the 
effect within doors, this may be true; the speaker may, no doubt, 
in one sense, consider himself, by a sort of reflex operation, as 
convincing the distant inhabitants of Cumberland or Cornwall. 
But so may a writer composing in his closet: And surely it can- 
not be said, (as assuredly it has never yet been supposed,) that 
such an obscure and remote anticipation of we know not what suc- 
cess, can be compared to the spirit-stirring eflect—the electrical 
excitement of a numerous, attentive, and above all, a convertible 
audience. ; 

In many respects, the Trial by Jury, as practised in this coun- 
try, seems much better calculated to elicit and encourage this ad- 
mirable talent. Their integrity—their impartiality—their open- 
ness, approaching to facility, to impression, are all strong excite- 
ments to exertion, and calculated to lead to success. The nature 
of the subjects, indeed, which come before them, so generally in- 
capable of ornament, and devoid of interest, and the peculiar stu- 
dy of those who address them ; a study, which, though Burke says 
(we know not how truly) it does more to quicken and invigorate 
the understanding than all other sciences put together, is an enemy 
to good taste and composition, and often seems to thrive best 
without them; these, undoubtedly, are serious objections. Yet 
we have seen, from the Speeches of Lord Erskine, both public 
and private, and since, from a defence of an alleged libel upon 
the subject of military punishments by Mr. Brougham, what might 
be expected if subjects of general interest and discussion could be 
constantly submitted to a tribunal so impartial and assailable. 
Upon the merits of Lord Erskine’s Speeches, we have delivered 
our deliberate opinion, and shall not proceed again over the same 
ground, In those of a particular description, in which feeling and 
passion are more immediately concerned, nothing can exceed the 
delicacy and tenderness with which he sometimes describes scenes 
of domestic endearment and felicity, or the lofty tone of indigna- 
tion with which he lashes and scourges their invaders. On other 
occasions, he brings forward circumstances of an opposite descrip- 
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tion with equal effect and energy. In one particular case, where 
he represents his client, the defendant, by every previous under- 
standing between themselves—by plighted faith—by every virtu- 
ous and honourable attachment and implied engagement, as the 
husband of the plaintitf’s wife, whatever forms or ceremonies might 
have been employed to give an appearance to the contrary, and 
then brings the plaintiff “forward as the violator, and makes him 
the defendant; rr whole concepuon is in a strain of boldness, and 
executed with a degree of vigour, worthy of Demosthenes himselt. 
But we have adverted again to these admirable Speeches, chiefly for 
thesake of an observation connected with our present subject, which 
arises very forcibly from a perusal of his last and highest efiort, 
the defence of Stockdale. We are persuaded, that if Lord Er- 
skine’s exertions had been confined to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, he never would have produced any thing half so excellent 
as his Speeches generally; nor, if our Indian policy had been dis- 
cussed bet; ore Lords or Commons. could he have produced that. 
Nobody required more, or benefited more largely, from the ac- 
compauying sensations of his audience, — are, in truth. the 
support and food of an orator.* He fe/r his ground inch by inch. 
Never could he have been elevated to the pitch of that most extra- 
ordinary, most poetical and sublime passage, so entirely in the 
tove of Antiquity (we mean the introduction of the Savage in his 
Speech.) by the cold, and comparatively unmeaning, ‘ Hear- 
Hims’ of an assembly which wohl not be convinced so far as 
conviction is manifested by conduct,) ‘ though one rose from the 
dead.” He ‘Ree ed to domineer over the wills and affections of men. 
pot far mere pi urposes of empty admiration, but to gain them over 
to his side—to gain Ris cause. This, when he was addr ressing the 
Jurv, he did; . what is bevend comparison the highest of ail 
possible stimulants, Ae saw and felt that he was doing at the ume. 
He tells us sa, or rather he told them so at the moment. Secure 
of this point, but not satisfied, and not permitting the advantage 
ined ace in his lofty career : 
; Is Stren hia the midst 
of universal indammation—of his audience and of himself, he pro- 
t passage, thie 
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Verge of our limits) without observing that no speaker has ap- 
proached so nearly, in general resemblance and manner, to De- 
mosthenes, as Mr. Fox. No politician, we believe, and few scho- 
jars, understood and admired the old master more perfectly. 
Many striking properties and qualities were the same in both. A 
certain sincerity and open-heartedness of manner, an apparently 
entire and thorough conviction of being in the right, an everlast- 
ing pursuit of, and entire devotion to the subject, to the seeming 
neglect and forgetfulness of every thing else, an abrupt tone of 
vehemence and indignation, a steadfast love of freedom, and cor- 
responding hatred of oppression in all its forms, a natural and 
idiomatic style,—vigour, argument, power—these were characteris- 
tics equally of the Greek and English orator. Even in the details, in 
their hurried and hasty transitions, in their use of parentheses to 
get rid of minor topics as they proceed, and in the general struc- 
ture of sentences, it would not be difficult to point out frequent 
similarity. But we must have done. Possibly, when M. Planche 
shall have published his Translation of the Oration for the Crown 
(which, we collect from his Preface, is ready,) we may resume the 
subject; and possibly, though it would be with the utmost diffi- 
dence, and without professing to do one twentieth part of what M. 
Planche seems to think he has performed, we may attempt to give 
our readers an English specimen of the orator himself. 

We must, of necessity, confine ourselves to a hasty and rapid 
notice of the performance of M. Planche, and we shall begin with 
that part of it, which we can speak of with approbation. He tells 
us, in the preface, that great exertions have been made to give the 
text faithfully and correctly: and we believe him. It certainly 
does appear to be given with great accuracy, from the best edi- 
tions, aud with minute attention to the printing. We have disco- 
vered no blunder; and the punctuation, moreover, is made with 
some reference to the sense, which, in many common editions, is 
so far from being the case, that, if the stops were regarded, there 
would frequently be no making any thing of many passages. 
When we come to the next part of M. Planche’s execution, how- 
ever, our praises must stop. We had to notice, in our last Num- 
ber, that the French plume themselves; not a little, upon the sci- 
ence of Book-making ; and here we have it upon the most improv- 
ed recipe. Three fourths of the first volume are consumed, before 
we get to the work. We have Treatises on Oratory—(of which 
the world was full already )—Oratory in general—Oratory in par- 
ticular—Greek Oratory—Latin Oratory, (of course) French 
Tatory—and how to acquire it; ‘ Moyens d’acquérir la veritable 

Eloquence ;>—+ Portraitdes Atheniens,’—‘ Portrait des Romains,’ 
{we don’t stop to inquire wherefore,) Tableau précis de toute la 
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WVar—and God knows what not, each, in itself, too small to give 
the slightest useful information, but capable, by their countless 
number, of filling up 369 mortal pages. ‘Then we have again, 
Reflections on Translation in general, and ‘Translation in particu- 
lar,—‘* Reflexions sur la Traduction en general,’ and ‘ Reflexions 
‘sur la Traduction des Orateurs.’ Upon the general subject, he 
has fallen, unwittingly, we must presume, into much the same 


course of remark as we adopted in our Review of a Translation of 


Cicero, Vol. 22. Some of the difficulties which we there enume- 


rated, are adverted to, not so much to show an apprehension ot 


them, as a confident expectation of mastering them. His acquaint- 


ance ‘with the Greek, he does not put his readers to the trouble of 


Rnding out. He has, it seems alse, an enthusiastic admiration of 
his author, and some opinion of himself. But the French! the 
language of modern Athens! Upon this he places no smail reli- 
ance. Always is it equal to his purpose; never has it failed him. 
‘Aussi je declare, que si je ne pas rendu foutes les beautés de mes 
‘originaux, il faut ’imputer a lincapacité du Tradacteur, et non 
‘a la pauvreté de la langue.’ Then we learn that it is soft, rigo- 
rous, paesen, harmonious,—- douce, forte, precise, harmonieuse ;’ 
(Pret. p. 27.) and again, that it possesses ‘clearness, neatness, a 
‘ ‘liv ely turn of expression, force, delicacy, simplicity, nobleness, 

softness, precision, harmony, and imitative harmony ;’ and more- 
over, (what was reserved for the discovery of M. Planche) an as- 
tonishing resemblance to the Greek ! ‘ En lisant, et, surtout, en tra- 
‘duisant j’ai apercu moi-méme, entre l’un et l'autre, une ressem- 
‘blance qui m’a etonné.’ (p. 106.) And well it might! 

Now, after noticing the sanguine expectations, not to say the 
confident tone of M. Planche, we will not assert that he has entire- 
ly failed in his undertaking, or that he is not master of his crator’s 


language. But we must observe, that if the French approve of 


Demosthenes in the dress of M. Planche, they are satisfied with 
something very different from Demos thenes himself; and that 
there are, either from inadv ertence, or because his owen language 
did not support him, (a supposition, we have seen, most zealous 1 
rejected by M. Planche,) appearances which w ould justify a sus 
picion that he is not quite at home in his author. He tells us him- 
self, that he gives a preference to his late yr exertions: And accord- 
ingly, we took up the 9th Philippic, with a view to a more minute 
examination; and we have noted down no less than 20 nae 
in which there is either a suppression of some part of the sentence 
an interpolation of something foreign, or (what is worst of all) an 
absolute mistake and perversion of the meaning. An instance of 
the latter, which occurs early in the oration, and in which he seems 
strikingly to have altered the sense, We cannot pass over. De- 
mosthenes is observing that if their affairs had been in their ther 
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situation, and the Athenians had done their duty throughout, the 
case would have been hopeless. ‘The chance of amendment con- 
sisted in their having done literally nothing. ‘Then comes the 
sentence, which is quite in his manner. Nuv oe Tag wv babuyriog &c. 
(p. 148.) Which is thus translated. ‘ Jusqu’a present, Philippe n’ 
‘a triomphe que de votre paresse et de votre negligence ; in’ a 
‘triomphé de la republique. Vous n’avez pas été vaincus, pmusque 
‘vous n’ avez pas méme reculé d’un seul pas.’ The first part is 
right enough; but the conclusion utterly perverts the meaning. 
Their never having given way one step, obviously implies, that 
they had been at least keeping up a good fight with Philip ; 
whereas, advantages are admitted, from their inattention, through- 
out and in the beginning of the sentence itself. ‘The sense is ma- 
nifestly this. ‘As it is, Philip has conquered your Indolence and 
‘Negligence, but the country he has not conquered: You have not 
‘been beaten ; far enough from it; you have never been in motion.’ 
That is, so far from having been beaten, they had never got to ac- 
tion, they had never stirred a finger! * * 

In another instance, which M. Planche himself has selected as a 
specimen (and we surely must suppose it to be a favourable one) 
of his being able to give the form and spirit of the original. He 
gives the passage, and a remarkable one it is, in his preface; and 
remarks, very properly, upon the failure of Laharpe, who renders 
it in such a manner that he might as well have said, generally, 
‘Here the orator said something about going as Ambassador to 
‘Thebes.’ It runs thus—*‘ Ovx fiaov wiv Taira, odx Eada dé’ &c.a M, 
Planche translates thus: ‘Je ne me contentai pas de proposer mon 
‘avis sans rediger le decret, ni de rediger le decret sans me charger 
‘de ’ambassade, ni de me charger de l’ambassade sans persuader 
‘les Thebans ; mais depuis le commencement jusqu’a la conclusion 
‘de cette aflaire, je fis tout ce qui pouvait en assurer le succes, et je 
‘me livrai sans reserve a tous les perils dont la republique était 
‘environnce.’ And we have no difficulty in admitting, that this is 
well; si sic omnia! * * We attempt the passage as follows, but, it 
must be remembered, in homely English, which, of course, cannot 
vie with the modern Aitic in ‘ force, clearness, nobleness, harmony,’ 
and so forth. ‘ Nor did I propose these measures, and not reduce 
‘ them into the form of a Decree ; nor did I reduce them into the from 
‘of a Decree, and not go as Ambassador; nor did I go as Ambassa- 
‘dor, and not convert the Thebans, butfrom the beginning, through- 
‘out the whole, to the very end, I went through, and gave myself 


a Pref. p. 2. 

b We might have quoted this passage, when we were noticing the advantage 
of Demosthenes, in having convertible Audiences. Ue considered this conver- 
sion of the Thebans as a great triumph. 
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‘up to You, without reserv e, against the perils which surrounded 


‘the country.” We have given ‘through’ twice, because in the. 


tng it is so, and sig we render ‘ against,’ w hich it must be, or 
‘as to,’ or ‘for the purposes of ;’ for it cannot be ‘in,’ as usually 
ear 

There is one consideration, it seems, which has induced M. 
Planche to bring forward his present work, which it is impossible 
to pass over without expressing some interest. The introduction 
of the Representative System, and, in consequence, of a larger 
share of popular Influence in the Government, are assigned by 
him as a reason for < attempting to make his countrymen acquaint- 
ed with these precious remains of Antiquity. Most heartily do we 
wish M. Planche success in this part of his undertaking ; and that 
our volatile neighbours, by catching some portion of that spirit 
which blazes out in every page of these immortal works, may ac- 
quire and preserve a zealous and steady attachment to genuine and 
practieable Freedom, which they have ‘hitherto seen dimly and ob- 
scurely in long perspective, and of the benefit of which they have 
begun, of late only, to feel some effects. 








[From the Edinburgh Reriew.—Jan. 1820. ] 


Art. III. 1. Sudstance of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. Lord Grew- 
vine, in the [British] House of Lords, NVorember, 1819, on the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s Motion, That a Select Comasittec be 
apporntes 2 to » inquire into the State of the Country, and, more par- 
tteularly. into the Distresses and Discontents prevalent in the 
Manx ifactu ring Dhstriets, and the Execution of the Laws with 
respe ect to the numerous Meetings which have taken place. pp. 62. 
London. 1820. 

2. The Substance of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. W. C. Pucsxer, 
in the House of ‘Commons. November, 1819. pp. 24. Man- 
chester. 1819. 

f Substance of the Speech of the Rt. Hon. Georce Cannine, tn the 
House of ‘Commons, November oath. 1819, on the address to the 
Throne, upon the opening the Session of Parliament. pp. 54. 
London. 1820.—Reviewed by the Quarterly, as subjoined.] 


THEse two Speeches have been, for various reasons, and with 
very different views, extremely praised, both within and without 
the walls of the illustrious Assemblies where they were delivered. 
Lord Grenville’s authority is deservedly high, from his great ex- 
perience of public affairs, long official life. intercourse with many 
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parties in the State, commanding, statesmanlike talents, indefati- 
gable industry, great information, and unimpeached integrity. 
Mr. Plunket’s reputation as an orator stands justly among the most 
exalted of the age; and as he rarely takes part in debates, and 
hardly ever except upon questions connected with Ireland, the 
fame of his eloquence has been better preserved than that of almost 
any speaker in Parliament. ‘To obtain the sanction and the active 
co-operation of two such persons, on any question, was of great im- 
portance to the rash but feeble placemen who now rule this coun- 
try: But infinitely more valuable was this piece of good fortune, 
upon an occasion when every friend of Liberty—every man whose 
judgment was neither warped by ambition, or the less noble failing 
of impatience for promotion, or bewildered by a momentary alarm, 
was certain to be found in ardent opposition to the pernicious and 
slavish policy of the Court. The liberal and enlightened views 
which have hitherto directed both the eminent individuals in ques- 
tion, and their avowed connexion, both in the sunshine of Court 
favour, and in the less cheering shades of retirement from office, 
with the great body of the Whig opposition, rendered their unfor- 
tunate concurrence in the measures of the Government a consum- 
mation, perhaps more devoutly to be wished, than readily to be 
expected. Unhappily for the country, and, we will add, for the 
future fame of those distinguished personages themselves, this rare 
felicity was in store for the Ministers, among many other pieces of 
good fortune not to be expected in the ordinary course of events : 
The administration which had subdued France, and sent Bona- 
parte to St. Helena, was destined, before its close, to invade the 
most sacred parts of the Bill of Rights, and begin a censorship of 
the English Press; and the Cabinet of Messrs. Addington and 
Bragge Bathurst, and Jenkinson and Pole, after marching to 
Paris, where Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox could only send a spy or a 


flag of truce, have likewise achieved the glory of frighting two of . 


their stoutest and most contemptuous adversaries, at home, into an 
alliance for the alteration of that Constitution which had survived 
all the corruptions of the last age, and the violence and delusions 
and panics of our own disastrous times. 

Thus happy in their new confederates, like skilful generals, these 
placemen turned their forces to the best account, by crying up 
their value in the most extravagantterms. Lord Grenville’s name 
and weight in the country were perpetually in their mouths; he 
was become the chosen champion of the established order of things 
—the great saviour of the Constitution in Church and State—he 
who, a few short years before, had been held up, almost as a mark 
for persecution, certainly as the object for hatred and alarm to 
every one who regarded the safety of the Hierarchy, and the good 
of the Protestant religion. Mr. Plunket, so lately denounced as a 
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firebrand, and halt suspected of being within the statutes of Premu- 
nire for Popish connexions, suddenly became the very oracle to 
whose decisions, both in policy and law, a final appeal might be 
made at every stage of the discussion. Men must have something 
specific to which they can recur themselves, and refer their fol- 
lowers, in the fervour of general admiration. Accordingly, ii 
suited the purposes of the Government to erect the two Speeches 
now before us into their authorities and models throughout the ar- 
cument. Whatever might be urged on the other side, received a 
short and eas vy answer—* Look to the unanswerable Speech of the 
Noble Baron,’ sang the Ministers in the one House.—-* The excel- 
lent, the decisive statement of the member for Dublin College,’ re- 
sponded their colleagues in the other. 

Far removed as we are from the scenes of those exalted conten- 
tions, and reduced to take our information all in by the trusty eye 
aloue, we contess that if we durst so far adventure an ignorant pro- 
vincial opinion, we should be di ens to marvel at the fame which 
these two orations have acquired, had we not adverted to the causes 
of the praise so lavishly bestowed upon them. Nor can we admit 
the ‘a n efiects of misreporting to be any solution of the difh- 
culty. Lord Grenville himself publishes his speech. Mr. Plun- 
ket’s, though apparently not corrected by his own hand, is never- 
theless admitted to be civen with great accuracy. Neither can it 
xe urged that the most perfect report, one which should con- 
vey to us every word as it was spoken, would give an unfavourable 
view of the eflect of oral eloquence, on the ground that, to use Mr. 
anes just and admirable remark, speeches are made to be spoken, 


and not to be read: For, admitting the entire truth of this import- 
ant saying, it is equally true, that a skilful report of a great speec! 


> - 


produces a con »position full of high beauties, though not of the 

highest, and certainly not of the same kind with the merits of spo- 
ken oratery. And accordingly, we can admire most cordialls 
those inimitable specimens of masculin e, chaste, epigrammatic, ve- 
hement eloquence, which Mr. Plunket’s speeches on the Catholic 
question present to us, as ziven in the Parliamentary Debates for 


[S07 and isl. 3; and the manly, argumentative, and learned ora- 
tions of Lord Grenville, upon the same subject, in the same valua- 


ble repository of civil | history. But, compared with those produc- 
tions, the pam 3 ohiets now etore u Is are poo Tr and cd aege enerate indeed. 
Kosadl G: ntniliePe has none of his cl se reasoning, his large and 
liberal views of policy, his honest zeal for suffering humanity, hi: 
patriotic resistance to slavish principles, his bold, uncompromisinz 
contempt for base and « cour irtierli ke devices: While Mr. Plunket: 
presents us only with such a pi rerg argument as some scores 0! 
barristers, In a either end of the island, could make from a brief upon 
the late} tumults; and is peculiarly diiien tive in the point for whic’ 
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its value was most loudly magnified, a clear or definite statement 
of the legal views of the subject. — - 
We should premise, that the disappointment is considerably 
reater in the case of Mr. Plunket’s than in Lord Grenville’s.— 
That Noble person certainly delivers himself with his accustomed 
force. Strongly impressed with the truth of what he is stating, his 
language bears the impress of sincere conviction—ot conveying the 
sentiments that come from his heart ; and this faithful transcript of 
cordial feeling, when it proceeds from a man of strong mind, al- 
ways must produce a high degree of eloquence.—‘ Pectus est quod 
disertum facit.” (QuintiL.) But, unhappily, he labours, through- 
out the whole speech, under the influence of a theory, not to say a 
panic, which seems wholly to paralyze the natural strength of his 
understanding. He has fancied that the whole frame of society is 
about to perish by some moral phrensy of the people, or a large 
portion of the people ; and though he thinks that it may survive 
the struggle, yet he considers the damage it must undergo in the 
conflict, to be such as make it likely that a wreck only will be 
saved. ‘Through so distorting a medium he views every part of 
the subject, and all that bears any relation to it. Truths which 
on every other occasion he would have admitted as self-evident, he 
now overlooks, or passes by as doubtful, or recoils from as peril- 
ous. Evils in our system of polity, which his profound knowledge 
of economics must long ago have taught him to regard as incalcu- 
lably ruinous to the State, he underrates, or palliates, or is willing 
to bear with, in the dread of encountering some other hazards that 
have taken hold of his aflrighted imagination. Remedies, of which 
himself has heretofore been the patron, in some instances, and 
which, in all cases, flow clearly from principles known to be con- 
genial to his philosophy, he now unhappily views with suspicion, 
and turns from, wildly staring to see if any plot or stratagem lurks 
beneath them. His alarm al] this while impels him onward, so that 
he cannot look steadily around him. ‘ Pedibus timor addidit alas.’ 
{t whets his ingenuity, however, and sometimes conjures up theo- 
ries from afar, to confirm his apprehensions ; sometimes haunts him 
with phantoms of unreal things, with which he deals as if they were 
in actual existence. ‘The sight is at once painful and humiliating: 
nor could any thing but a sense of duty, in a most important emer- 
gency, force us to linger over it. Nay, such is our unfeigned re- 
spect for the powerful understanding in which it has made such ha- 
vock, that we should doubt whether the delusion were not ours, not 
his,—if we had not, to convince us, the unerring evidence of facts, 
even since the sentiments before us were promulgated. 
‘The mischief,’ says Lord Grenville, ‘ against which we are now 
‘called upon to defend our country, is not merely of the present 
‘day; no, nor of the present year.’ He then traces it to 1795: 
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and even that is not a sufficiently remote origin. He goes back to 
the beginning of the French Revolution ; but this won’t satisfy 
him ; and he cites Mr. Burke’s authority, ‘ consigned to posterity 

‘in his immortal writings,’ to show how ‘ that terrible convulsion of 
‘the world’ did not create, but ¢ only called forth the evil—increased 

‘it, and gave fresh vigour to its operation.’ Without stopping to 
ask how far this doctrine is to carry us; how long ago it is since 
we ought in common prudence to have abandoned our free consti- 
tution, and sacrificed our liberties to our tranquillity ; or how little 
of that freedom it can ever be safe for us at any time to enjoy—let 
us, with every veneration for Mr. Burke’s great talents, his learn- 
ing and eloquence, honestly express a doubt of the soundness of 
that judgment, which on this subject would erect him into an au- 
thority, and draw from his extravagant theories, and the visions of 
his most overheated imagination, oracular maxims to guide our 
conduct in the practical administration of public affairs. Such ap- 
peals have been but too frequent among those who were naturally 
dazzled with the splendour of his rhetoric, and edified by the copi- 
ous stores of his knowledge. But to hold him up as a prophet, as 
one who foresaw what has happened, further than to form a very 

vague and obscure idea of the beginning of the Revolution—a pre- 
diction possibly fulfilled by the measures to which it gave rise—be- 
tokens a singular disregard of the most remarkable facts now exist- 
ing before our eyes. ‘When he told us that the Revolution would 
prove a source of mischief and confusion, both in France and other 
countries, he proved a true prophet; but most people were ready 
to admit, that the French and their neighbours had much distress 
and disorder to wade through before the abuses could be destroyed 
which centuries had engendered; and it should be remembered, 
that he began by predicting | just as confidently the annihilation of 
France, and, as a proof of practical wisdom, assumed in discussing 
our army estimates, that our great rival was ‘blotted out from the 
map of Europe.’ 

‘Then what shall we say of the final close of the drama? No one 
council of Mr. Burke was ever followed, except in one or two ab- 
surd expeditions of emigrants, which proved fatal ; all his princi- 
ples were disregarded in carrying on the war, and by no one more 
entirely than by Lord Grenville in both his administrations ; yet 
the Revolution ended in the destruction of the French military 
power, without a single one of the neighbouring States being revo- 
lutionized ; and, worst of all for his authority, it has ended in the 
establishment of a rational, free, happy, and improving constitution 
in France, to the infinite advantage of her vast population, and the 
extirpation of the most odious abuses ever borne by any nation. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. Were Mr. Burke now alive, whose 
name aitd authority are so familiarly cited in these discussions, he 
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would be found an inflexible adherent of the most bigoted, silly 
and contemptible party to be found in any civilized state. He 
would be the steady and eloquent and uncompromising patron of 
the Ultra-Royalist faction in France; he would be fulminating 
unceasingly against every thing that has been done at the restora- 
tion; the Charter would be his abhorrence; the toleration of re- 
volutionary titles to property, in his eyes, would be sacrilege against 
the Church, and robbery of the Nobility ; the impunity of so many 
revolutionists, and the employment of some, would be denounced 
by him as a participation in regicide; the King, and those of his 
House who adhere to his Majesty, would be, above all others, 
charged as accomplices in parricide after the fact; and all France 
would be painted by his imagination, contrary to the testimony of 
his own senses, as plunged in the depths of hopeless misery. No 
man can read a page of his ‘immortal’ and most eloquent and in- 
genious writings on this subject, without being convinced that such 
would be his position, and such his doctrines, were he now alive ; 
and that his cry would be loud and unceasing, for an immediate 
and universal restitution of all property,—of the old privileges of 
Clergy and Nobility, and almost all the old institutions—subject 
only to such changes as a long course of gradual reformation might 
bring about in the lapse of ages. Such undoubtedly was Mr. 
Burke, whose authority as a practical statesman we so often hear 
extolled,—as if no man had access to his writings, or could look at 
the events daily passing before his eyes. 

No man can read the Speech of Lord Grenville, and not per- 
ceive that he bas imbibed notions nearly allied to those of Mr. 
Burke, respecting the corrupted state of the English people, and 
the imminent dangers to which it exposes the stability of the Go- 
vernment. The maintenance of internal tranquillity during war, 
he ascribes solely to the coercive measures of which he and Mr. Pitt 
were the authors; from the restoration of peace, he dates the in- 
crease of the mischief. Since that moment, its progress has been, 
he thinks, uninterrupted. ‘ Every successive period has brought 
‘only fresh menace, augmented violence, more open and more os- 
‘tentatious defiance of the public authority in all its branches.’ 
And earnestly he calls upon all who hear him, to reflect ‘how 
‘rarely the history of any country has exhibited so rapid a progress 
‘of such a danger within so short a time.’ That distress has been 
the cause of it, he broadly denies; it has only, he says, been the 
instrument. He paints the whole country as in a state borderin 
on rebellion.—‘ Our danger is no longer to be searched for in hid- 
den consultations or secret conspiracies. It courts our notice—it 
obtrudes itself on our attention. We are daily assailed with un- 
disguised menace, and are little removed from the immediate ex- 

Teor of open violence.’ ‘To trace the progress of the evil, he 
OL. £. 10 
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says, is only to reflect on the history of the French Revolution, with 
which its conformity is exact. Our agitators, according to him, 
have servilely, yet ostentatiously, copied all the proceedings in that 
story. The inundation of the country with treasonable and irre- 
ligious publications, has been the first stage in both these great 
convulsions. ‘These have been industriously disseminated, he says, 
not only through cities and towns, but even spread into hamlets 
and farm-houses.. Nor is the evil recent:—-It has been of long 
continuance, though it has but recently reached the height of its 
enormity, and ‘deluged the soil with blasphemy and sedition.’— 
Mr. Plunket, who only arrived in England at the meeting of Par- 
liament, goes a step further than Lord Grenville, and has disco- 
vered a truth, hidden from the researches of Englishmen, ‘that 
‘blasphemies have been fashioned by miscreants into primers for 
‘ the education of children, to inoculate with this pestilence those 
‘ helpless beings, while receiving the first elements of knowledge.’ 
The next step, it seems, of the English Revolution, was the same 
with the second stage of the French, thirty years before. Local 
societies were formed, ‘clubs and unions of various descriptions, 
‘ sedulously organized and contrived for the diffusion of these im- 
‘ pious and destructive doctrines, and the establishment of an ex- 
‘ tensive concert and co-operation.’—* And when, at last, by the un- 
‘remitted efiect of all this seduction, considerable portions of the 
‘ multitude had been deeply tainted, their minds prepared for acts 
‘ of desperation, and familiarized with the thought of crimes, at the 
‘ bare mention of which they would before have revolted,—then it 
‘ was that they were encouraged to collect together in large and 
‘ tumultuous bodies,—then it was that they were invited to feel their 
‘own strength ; to estimate and to display their numerical force ; 
‘ and to manifest, in the face of day, their inveterate hostility to all 
‘ the institutions of their country, and their open defiance of all its 
* authorities.’ 
‘Thus, too, Mr. Plunket plainly descries ‘a revolutionary project, 
‘ ripe for execution ;’ he sees that ‘ sedition and blasphemy are the 
‘ instruments by which it works; that open force is to be employed 
‘ for its accomplishment ;’ and while he admits the great body of 
the people to be sound ; yet he apprehends that the attempt, though 
it may fail, will produce incalculable misery to the country :—For 
he argues, that the revolution in contemplation is not one upon any 
principle, or conducted by talents, or property, or rank; but ‘a 
‘revolution for revolution’s sake, to be achieved by letting loose 
‘ the physical force of the country against its constituted authorities, 
‘to take away the property of the rich and to distribute it among 
‘arabble, previously freed from the restraints of moral and reli- 
‘gious feeling.’ In support of this doctrine, ‘he feels sufficient 
‘ confidence at once to express his opinion, without waiting for 
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‘ evidence ;’ because he says that ‘ the facts are of public notoriety, 
‘known and seen by every man who does not choose to shut his 
‘eyes.’ Lord Grenville takes the history of our Revolution, in 
like manner, from common fame and public notoriety; and stops 
not to examine documents. 

Now it happens, rather unluckily, that the evidence brought for- 
ward by the Ministers to justify their violent proceedings, falls ex- 
tremely short of all the assertions which these two speakers so easily 
draw from the ‘ universal notoriety,’ of the facts. "They appear to 
have thought that the work of legislation should at once have been 
proceeded in, without any inquiry, either in a Committee, or by 
papers submitted to Parliament. They knew enough, it seems, by 
means of ‘notoriety ;’ and deemed it needless to go further! Un- 
Juckily, they who did go further, fared worse ; for the documents 
contradict most of the great positions laid down by the Alarmists ; 
and do not, in any one material respect, prove their case. It is of 
essential importance, that we should advert a little more in detail 
to this evidence, in giving the History of this Alarm, as we former- 
ly undertook to record that of the year 1817. If we shall ever 
live to see the country cured of its truly mortifying, we may say 
humiliating, propensity, to be the easy dupe of such panics as often 
as a tottering government finds its account in raising them, this 
salutary change can only be wrought by soberly reflecting upon 
the past, recalling to mind the stories told, and examining these at 
a season when, the panic having subsided, reason may be allowed 
to operate, and demonstrate their falsehood ; or, at least, by show- 
ing that the event has disproved them. 

There is a very material difference to be observed between the 
late alarm, and the others which have been industriously propa- 
gated in our times. In those former cases, the panic was deemed 
necessary to preserve the existing ministry. The course of public 
events, and, above all, their own misconduct or incapacity, had 
made the placemen of the day tremble for their patronage or pow- 
er; they raised, therefore, a cry that sedition threatened the mo- 
narchy ; or that an invasion was impending, while a domestic ene- 
my was ready to co-operate with France; or that the Church was 
in danger from the Pope; and, latterly, that property was in jeo- 
pardy from the Spencean Philanthropists: And, under the cover of 
these delusions, they secured their own retreat from the difficulties 
of their situation, getting the country to rally round themselves,— 
and requiting it, by leaving it in the same difficulties as before, with 
the loss of some branch of its liberties. In all these former cases, 
however, the unconstitutional acts, or violent measures, which were 
adopted in such emergencies, were only desired as a means of in- 
creasing the panic, not for their own sakes; and, accordingly, 
they were made temporary,—because, in poiut of fact, their authors 
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cared not if they expired and were forgotten as soon as they had 
served the turn of thickening the plot, frightening the timid, and 
making all good alarmists regard the danger of the existing admi- 

nistration as synonymous with the ov erthrow of the State. This 
was remarkably proved both in 1812 and 1817. In the former 
year, our commercial embarrassments, the silly and most mis- 
chievous policy pursued with regard to America, and the unexpect- 
ed loss of the only able debater in the cabinet, conspired to shake 
the ministry to its foundation. Some discontents in the manufac- 
turing districts, and the violent proceedings of persons combined 
against machinery, were made the cround of having secret com- 
mittees appointed ; and their Reports recommended several mea- 
sures of legislation, under which it would be difficult to show that 
any thing has ever since been done. In a few months the whole 
was forgetten : nage at this moment, very few persons recollect 

that 1812 was a vear of alarm. In 1817, the agricultural and 
trading interests were reduced to a state of unprecedented depres- 
sion; and rational men generally required a change of men and o! 
policy. Their demands were str aizhtway met with a plot; and, 
as some Variety Was now absolutely necessarv to season the thrice- 
told tale, an alarm was cunningly, but most clumsily raised, eneky 
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yalued service to their country. ‘ Jacobin,’ become a stale phrase, 
was now varied ; and many worthy men, in the enjoyment of much 
lucrative preferment, began to flatter themselves with the pleasing 
prospect of deriving as much profit from ‘ Radicalism,’ as they 
had in past times, the golden era of the French Revolution, drawn 
from shouting ‘ Jacobinism,’ and campaigning against the ‘ domes- 
tic enemy.’ ‘There is always a certain class of persons, high in 
station, and well provided with treasure, to whom those vulgar, 
noisy, indelicate things, called popular meetings, are an object of 
fastidious disgust, and, indeed, of perennial alarm. When the 
multitude is assembled, they are strong and make themselves re- 
spected ; a certain deference becomes due to those who individual- 
ly are our inferiors ; and they do in fact possess a power which it 
requires the vigilance of the magistrate in executing the law of 
the land, to render safe for the public peace. With such habitual 
alarmists, any measure must always find favour which affords a 
prospect of bringing to an end what they really think* hurtful to 
the country, because they feel it unpleasant to themselves. ‘The 
same persons mortally hate a free press; they are shocked at its 
licentious attacks upon private character ; and, far from pardoning 
these faults, in consideration of its political services, they regard 
those services to the cause of liberty, as no small aggravation of 
the principal offence. Measures for restraining newspapers, ac- 
cordingly, are hailed by our alarmists, as eminently wholesome ; 
aud, when these are combined with restrictions upon public meet- 
ings, there is such a semblance of general views, of large policy, 
of systematic vigour, as perfectly captivates and dazzles their mo- 
derate understandings. It is in vain that you call for proofs of 
new danger ; they have it within, in their perpetual fears and con- 
stitutional squeamishness. In vain you ask those habitual eule- 
gists of the English Constitution, whether it has provided no re- 
medy for such obvious evils, and how in past times we have been 
saved from their devastation. The answer is silent contempt—or 
a charge of disaffection. In vain you propose the equal and un- 
sparing enforcement of those Jaws which brought us through the 
dangers of domestic rebellion, foreign attack, and a disputed suc- 
cession, for a whole century, and of the French Revolution, and 
its plots and its wars, for thirty years. To execute the old law, has 
In It nothing new, and therefore nothing satisfactory; they have 
worked themselves into a belief, that the danger is novel, and they 
can only find comfort in its being met by a new code of police and 
of punishment. Thus it has happened, we are verily persuaded, 
that the blind supporters of government, far from being scared by 
the late changes in our statute book, are disappointed at more 
Violent alterations not having been propounded, and discontented at 
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the large concessions in each measure, extorted by the strenuous 
efforts of the opposition. 

Not only has the object now appeared for the first time to be 
changed, and a party to have grown up to power, whose principle 
is the permanent alteration of the constitution to one less free ; but 
the mode of carrying on the plan of alarm, has been materially 
varied. The public, and even the parliament, could no longer 
bear the gross delusion of pretended inquiries by secret commit- 
tees, which the ministry first packed with their tried supporters, 
and then fed with such evidence as it suited their own views to 
produce ; thus securing a favourable report as matter of absolute 
certainty. Any examination of papers, without seeing and ques- 
tioning the authors, would no longer satisfy those who deemed in- 
quiry requisite at all; and the ballot had, from frequent use and 
frequent exposure to ridicule, become a term not to be used with 
the due gravity of countenance. The suspension of the Hadeas 
Corpus, too, and its accomplice, the Bill of Indemnity, had been 
too recently tried, and too decidedly condemned at the last general 
election, to make any such measures of restriction tolerably safe ; 
especially as they must, in conformity with the new scheme of go- 
vernment, be made lasting, if not perpetual. Accordingly, the 
ministers satisfied themselves with producing a number of papers, 
as proofs of their conspiracy ; and upon these they at once founded 
the first chapter of their code of Imperial law. 

it seems obvious, that this course of proceeding is liable to every 
objection ; and is in all respects less consistent, without being in any 
manner more satisfactory than the line proposed by Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Plunket, of resting upon the general notoriety of the 
facts, in other words, upon something made up of light and shade ; 
partly of what we see, partly of what we hear by report; a little of 
what we knowand a great deal of whatwe know nothing at all about: 
a very vague ground of legislation, it is true, and a most sorry foun- 
dation upon which to build great and lasting changes i in the constitu- 
tion of the country ; but not in reality one 26ta improved in solidity, 
by the addition of selected scraps of paper flung upon the tables of 
the two houses, without any confronting or cross-examination what- 
ever, and in many cases, without a disclosure of the names of the au- 
thors. Upon the former occasions, the evidence was suppressed ; the 
public saw nothing but the reports of the Selected Committees, and 
were left to conjecture the force of the arguments, by seeing the 
effects which they produced upon the minds of the chosen inquirers. 
Now the contrary course is pursued; the farce of an inquiry, 
where there can be no examination, is given up; and such evi- 
dence is produced, as would have been sufficient, before a commit- 
tee, to obtain the report desired by the ministers, we will venture 
to say, whatever that might be. In some respects, this is a more 
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fair method of proceeding; but it also has its advantages for the 

overnment, who thus avoid recording their own description of 
the plot which they wish the country to believe in. Formerly, we 
had the great benefit of seeing, in the reports of the secret committees, 
the portrait of the danger which was asserted to exist, and which 
was said to justify the measures proposed; from whence we de- 
rive the power of afterwards comparing the picture with the reali- 
ty, as disclosed by the event, in the course of a few weeks or 
months ; and the result of this comparison, both in 1812 and 1817, 
was quite fatal to the accuracy of the conclusions drawn by the 
secret committees ; or to the credit of the evidence laid before them, 
or, itmay be toboth. ‘This opportunity we have not in the present 
instance ; but are left to collect the impression intended to be con- 
veyed by the ministers, of the kind and magnitude of the peril, 
from the evidence itself, and from their own statements in debate, 
and the published speeches of their supporters, the two most consi- 
derable of which are now before us. 

Before going at all into that evidence, it is fit that we should 
very generally remind the reader of the delusions which the com- 
mittees of 1812 and 1817, propagated or shared, supported, in all 
likelihood, by much the same sort of documents as those promul- 
gated on the present occasion. The extreme thoughtlessness of 
those who can once more be deceived by such stories, and the in- 
credible assurance of those who can challenge credit for them, 
will thus the better be made manifest—Both these reports de- 
scribe an extensive and most dangerous conspiracy, as having 
been formed, and almost reached a state of maturity. In both, 
the explosion is represented as upon the eve of bursting forth and 
overwhelming the country: Yet, strange to tell, five years had 
elapsed between the dates of the two documents; so that we are 
gravely told to believe in schemes like these, confided to hundreds 
of thousands, and yet kept profoundly secret; ripe for execution, 
and yet standing still year after year—contrary to the whole na- 
ture of men, and designs, and plots, from the beginning of time. 
Indeed, the committee of 1812, indulge themselves in the most 
flowery descriptions of the extent and perfection of discipline al- 
ready attained by the disaffected all over the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire, (from 
whence, they innocently remark, ‘the contagion has spread to 
Carlisle.’) They march, it is said, in corps of 300, well armed ; 
; place mounted parties in advance, with drawn swords, and the 

same number of men, also mounted, as a rear guard.’ ‘They as- 
semble in the night, ‘on heaths and commons, taking the usual 
= military precautions of parols and countersigns ; calling over their 
__fmuster rolls by numbers, not by names; obeying leaders in dis- 
_ +$ulse; placing centries to give the alarm if any suspected person 
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‘approaches; and dispersing instantly at the firing of a gun, or 
‘ other signal agreed upon; sometimes also using signals by rock- 

‘ets or blue lights, which enable them to communicate from one 
‘of their parties to the other.’ It is the less to be wondered at, 
that so well disciplined an army should have been able ‘to levy 
‘contributions in money, which serves ‘the double purpose of sup- 
‘port, and of inducement to persons to join them,’ (we suppose by 
recruiting bounty, and the marching guinea.) Of course, they 
have not been unmindful of the essential duty of great commanders, 

the establishment of magazines; they have, we find, for a long 
time, been plundering all the country of arms, powder, and lead 
for casting into balls; in some districts ‘ the arms of all the peaceful 
‘inhabitants have been sw ept away by these armed bands ;’ and at 
one place, (Sheflield,) they attacked the depot of the local militia, 


destroying part, and carrying off some of the arms found there. Ii 


such be the perfection of the military system of this new European 


power, whose dominions extend through the central counties of 


the Island of Britain, its civil polity is in a state no less advanced. 
‘A secret committee is the great mover of the whole machine; 
societies, in subordination each to its own secret committee, are 
formed every where; ‘delegates pass continually from place to 
‘ place, to concert their plans ; ; and ‘signs are arranged by which 
‘the persons engaged in these conspiracies are known to each 
‘other.’ The most horrid oaths again form, as it were, the Litur- 
ey of the community, binding each other to mischief, and assassi- 
nation, and secrecy; nor is it possible, in consequence of those 
acts, and the system of terror established, to bring any one engag- 
ed in these affairs, to justice. 

Such is the phantom conjured up by the Committee of 1812! 
Now no one is silly enough to contend, that the Arms and Oaths 
Bills, then passed, “could have the slightest eflect in dissolving or 
counteracting a plan so deep laid and so well matured,—the more 
especially as hardly any thing was done under these acts. Yet, in 
a few months, no one recollected the existence either of phantom or 
report; the new military power was ‘blotted out from the map’ of 
England ; of its civil government, ‘etiam pertere ruine.’ The 
special commission held at York the ensuing winter, for trying of- 
fences connected with machinery (as they all were,) found no difli- 
culty in trying and convicting some dozens of their ringleaders by 
the old law of the land; ; not one witness was molested for his testi- 
mony, nor a magistrate for his exertions ; and the evidence of the 
Crown, in some most important particulars, directly falsified the 
statements in the Reports of the Secret Committees. 

Unfortunately all this deception, so successfully practised, and 
so satisfactorily exposed, was forgotten in 1817—to such a degree, 
that there was as much alarm excited by the reading of the oath in 
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Parliament, as if it were a mere novelty—no one recollecting that 
a copy of the self-same oath is given in the Reports of 1812. The 
Committee of 1817 begin with a terrific description of the plan 
formed for attacking and seizing London; the ‘Tower and Bank 
were to be invaded; the different barracks taken; the prisons 
opened, and their inmates armed: And all this was not sufficiently 
extensive—for it is represented as only being ‘part of a general 
plan of rebellion and insurrection.’ ‘The scheme, it seems, extend- 
ed all over the country, both England and Scotland, looking to 
‘the leading persons in London’ for orders and example. Clubs 
were every where formed under the names -of ‘ Hampden’ and 
‘Union’ Clubs, ostensibly for Reform,—and by many of their 
members only known as connected with that object, but designed 
by others to connect the members of the conspiracy. A Spencean 
Society is described as engaged in plans of dividing the land, and 
destroying the funds; and a genera] system of propagating sedi- 
tion and blasphemy, by cheap publications, is stated to be pur- 
sued.—T he acquittal of the persons charged with the famous Lon- 
don Plot, was the first blow which this notable story required ; its 
details were found to be too ridiculous to deserve one moment’s 
credit. ‘The Spenceans were next found to amount in all to less 
than a dozen, headed by a worthy brace-maker ; and the errors of 
this little sect were discovered to be ofa religious but fanatical cast. 
No one since that time has ever had the courage to pretend a dread 
of the Spenceans; the bare mention of whose name would now, 
prone as we still are to alarm, excite a smile in the most loyal com- 
pany in the land: Yet three years have not elapsed since they 
formed the principal features in the Plot of the Season; their re- 
veries were cited in Ministerial Speeches; their tenets, equally hos- 
tile to landholders and stockholders, were held up by committees to 
the intimidation of both; a grave and solemn statute was passed 
to put them down; and the dread of them actually formed the 
main ground of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act for a year. 
The attack on the Prince Regent’s person was carefully connected 
by the same Reports with the general conspiracy; and the cour- 
tiers represented it as made with a pistol and slugs, until the most 
positive demonstration proved the physical impossibility of a bullet 
making two holes, by rebounding on the perpendicular glass of a 
carriage. Buta truly remarkable circumstance was, that the Re- 
bels of 1817 seemed to have no arms, nor ammunition, nor drill- 
ing, nor other military organization; a tumultuous meeting at 
Spafields, and a riot in some gunsmiths’ shops, were their only 
tactics; so that the armies, the magazines, the treasure, the excel- 
lent discipline both of horse and foot, which had rendered the 
Land of Lud so formidable to the neighbouring powers in 1812, 


had entirely disappeared ; and this mighty state had sunk into 
Vou. I. 11 
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total oblivion, so as not even to be commemorated by the Secret 
Reporters—a melancholy example of the vicissitudes of Empire |! 
This military commonwealth, however, had been, it seems, melted 
into a civil community of many hundreds of thousands, all linked 
in secret associations, and moved at will by the power of a London 
Committee. They were even represented as beginning to arm 
themselves, though no explanation whatever was given how they 
had come to lose their former equipments. But a formidable, 
though not a very unexpected enemy, soon began his operations 
against this confederation, in the shape of a plentiful harvest ; and, 
before the end of the year 1817, no more was heard of plots, arm- 
ings, central bodies, combined operations, and Spencean schemes, 
than if Select Committees had never been. 

Here let us pause, to mark the strange passion for political alarm 
that seems so deeply rooted in the people of this country, excited 
almost at the will of their rulers; again and again agitating them 
to acts of violence, blinding them to the grossest impostures, be- 
guiling them of all regard to their dignity or their interest; chang- 
ing only its object or its direction, but always ready to rise at the 
call of those who can serve their own ends by reproducing it; and 
so entirely independent of reason, that no experience of its ground- 
lessness one year, seems to cure the general predisposition to in- 
dulge in it the next. - — When the great influence of Government in 
all its departments throughout the country, is considered, we shall 
understand the facilities which the Ministers of the day always 
possess, when they are desirous of propagating a temporary delu- 
sion. Not only the avowed agents of power are every where at 
work, speaking the same language, and using their direct authori- 
ty to enforce their doctrines ; not only the press is at work weekly 
and daily to repeat, with every gross exaggeration, and even all 
the resources of the most shameless fabrication, the tale of terror 
which its patrons wish to have borne round the land; but all the 
adherents of the system, from expectation, or recollection, or mere 
vanity and love of importance, are eternally echoing the cry pro- 
ceeding from above. It serves to silence their honest but annoy- 
ing adversaries—it is better than a thousand arguments—it ena- 
bles them to triumph for the moment, by hunting down as disaffect- 
ed all who are slow to believe; and experience tells them how little 
risk they run, of being discredited at any one time by former con- 
victions of falsehood or of folly. 

We are now to see the application of these remarks to the late 
alarm, closely resembling the former panics in all its essential par- 
ticulars, except the more dangerous purposes to which it has been 
made subservient. We must premise, that nothing can be further 
from our intention than to deny that a general discontent has for 
some years prevailed through the country; that it has been on the 
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increase of late; that it especially infects populous districts, like 
those where manufactures are spread ; that it is ready to be turned 
by factious and unprincipled demagogues to dangerous purposes ; 
that when distress prevails, it is always most to be dreaded; and 
that, to secure the peace of the State against its effects, demands 
the vigilant care of the Executive Government. Whatever be the 
more remote origin of this spirit, we conceive the load of taxation 
under which the community labours, to be the chief proximate 
cause of its increased diffusion, to which we may add, the generally 
prevailing distrust of the Government, from the alternate harshness 
and feebleness of its measures, and their consistency only in one 
point, a resolute, unfeeling, insulting denial of all redress of griev- 
ances, all economical reform, and all improvement, however mode- 
rate, in the representative system. That the old law of the land 
was amply sufficient to cope with the disaffected, had it been ad- 
ministered by steady hands, and accompanied with the spirit of 
conciliation, we hold to be equally manifest; and the folly of be- 
lieving in any conspiracies beyond the one which we have been de- 
scribing, must appear plain, if we only attend to the proofs on 
which, in an evil hour for their own case, and contrary to the 
sounder advice of Lord Grenville and Mr. Plunket, the Ministers 
have choosed to rest it. 

At the beginning of last July, the acting magistrates for the 
Manchester district, appear to have announced to the Government 
their apprehensions that ‘some alarming insurrection was in con- 
templation.’ ‘They distinctly state the existence of great distress ; 
and justly observe, that ‘ when the people are oppressed with hun- 
‘ ger, they do not wonder at their giving ear to any doctrines which 
‘ they are told will redress their grievances :’-—a circumstance very 
much overlooked both by Lord Grenville and Mr. Plunket, who 
assert, that the disaffection is unconnected with distress, and whose 
view of the subject would, therefore, have been materially aided by 
proceeding upon ‘the notoriety of the facts,’ and producing no 
documents at all. The same magistrates add their expectations of 
‘a general rising at no distant period,’ and mention twe meetings 
as in preparation: But it is important to remark, that they speak 
of distress, and the harangues of demagogues, as the only grounds 
of their apprehension; advert to no combination or secret plots ; 
and make no use whatever of the word ‘conspiracy.’ In a fort- 
night after this, they adopted the excellent precaution of forming 
an armed association, to aid the civil power in keeping the peace ; 
and, when the Manchester meeting on the 9th of August was ad- 
vertised, for the purpose of choosing a Member of Parliament, or 
Legislatorial Attorney, they wisely gave warning to the people that 
such a proceeding was illegal. This prudent measure too had the 
desired effect; a notice was issued that no such meeting would be 
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held ; and another meeting, on the subject of reform only, was 
called for the 16th, after a formal requisition had been given in to 
the Borough Reeve to summon one, and he had declined. (Papers 
laid before Parliament, pp. 5, 9, 10.) 

About ten days before this fatal day, we find the Magistrates 
communicating to Government the information that drilling was 
going on ‘ very extensively,’ and at the same time that ‘ flags and 
caps of liberty’ were provided in the neighbouring towns, evidently 
for adorning their processions. Soon after, depositions are trans- 
mitted respecting the system of drilling ; and these testimonies de- 
serve our most serious attention. They are thirty-seven in number, 
of which nine only are given with the names of the informants, the 
remaining twenty-eight being distinguished only by the letters of 
the alphabet; and of the nine which appear in their real names, 


four are the examinations of persons taken in the act of drilling, 


and the other five seem to have been spies sent by the Magistrates. 
But it is most material to observe how differently the nameless wit- 
nesses speak, and how much more strong these statements are. 
The persons with names, all, with one exception, speak of drilling 
in small bodies, and either at seven in the morning, or in the even- 
ing before nightfal. ‘The anonymous deponents speak of meet- 
ings in the dead of the night, and in great numbers, and with a de- 
gree of discipline of which no mention is made by the others. 
Passing over such discrepancies between the anonymous gen- 
tlemen, as that one could count 400 or 500 men at drill in the 
dark, at the same time that another could see nothing; (p. 21.) 
and such improbabilities, as, that a person should, in giving his 
first account of a nightly meeting, leave out almost all the most 
remarkable particulars, and then make a supplementary affidavit 
of them, two days afterwards, (p. 22.)—we may take notice of the 
depositions of three unknown persons, (p. 21.) who all describe a 
night drill in such a manner as can leave no manner of doubt in 
any one’s mind, that the object of those concerned in it was inno- 
cent, according to their notions, and that it was to prepare them 
for bearing part in a procession on the 16th; the captain after ex- 
ercising his men, having announced to them, that ‘their meeting 
‘was put ofl, on account of their paper being illegal ; but that this 
‘would give them more time, and that they would want a colour, 
‘and twelve young ladies to carry it!’ Another witness describes 
a drill, or parade, or field-day, (for it does not exactly appear 
which,) as being held near the highway, and relates the march of 
the persons concerned, in companies, on the road itself, he having 
seen and conversed with them from the mail coach, then passing 
through them. (p. 25.) Nor is there one single deposition, even from 
the anonymous witnesses, that gives the least impression of any 
mystery or concealment being used, in the whole course of these 
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proceedings. Their object appears to have always been openly 
avowed, before strangers, in crowds, and upon the highways; and 
against this incontestable evidence of facts, we are desired to set 
such testimony as that of three persons, who, without swearing to 
any fact at all, except generally, to night drills, take upon them to 
say, upon their oaths, that the intent of that drilling, is ‘to qualify 
‘them for hostile purposes, against the government of the country, 
‘and against the peace of our Lord the King, his crown, and dig- 
‘nity, and to the disturbance of them these informants,’ (p. 15.)— 
words evidently prepared for them by some attorney, or justice’s 
clerk, who mistook the work he was set upon, and added to a de- 
position, the but end of an indictment. 

But we should be glad to know, in general, why the names of 
all these twenty-eight personages are suppressed? What risk can 
they run by being known? The Magistrates and Constables all 
appear in their -proper characters, and seem to apprehend no evil, 
though they are far more the objects of attack than their more ob- 
scure neighbours. Several, even of the spies, are named at full 
length; and one man, who had actually been maltreated for spy- 
ing, and threatened with death if he interfered again, is yet not 
afraid of coming forward with his testimony, and signing his name 
to it. Can any good reason be imagined for keeping back all the 
others? Have we not a right to conjecture, either that they would 
be found persons not of the best character and credit, or that their 
stories would be contradicted by responsible witnesses ? Above all, 
it is most unaccountable that such meetings as those on the high- 
way and at Tandle Hills, should not be described by any of the 
hundreds, and even thousands, who were present as spectators, 
and some two or three of whom might have been expected to give 
the account of what they saw and heard. It may sately be assert- 
ed, that they who prepared a case resting on scraps of depositions 
vouched by no names, may lay their account with an inference 
being drawn, extremely unfavourable to their good faith. They 
may expect to be told that they have good reasons for suppressing 
SO much ; and they seem to do a foolish and inconsistent thing in 
Ziving such evidence at all, unless they choose to tell more about 
it; for while they admit the necessity of proof, they, in truth, do 
little or nothing to furnish it. | 

All inquiry, in short, all methods of informing the legislature of 
the country, must needs be futile, except one—the examination of 
Witnesses : and, unless the subject is such as to admit of this species 
of investigation, it is infinitely better to allow measures to be 
adopted on the responsibility of the executive government alone, 
than to deceive the nation with the mockery of evidence. The 
kind of iribunal before which the examination shall take place, is 
comparatively of little moment; whether before the houses of par- 
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liament, openly, or, where the subject requires secrecy, before a 
select committee, to whom the discretion may be intrusted, of 
withholding facts in some cases, and concealing names in others, 
as has been done in the most delicate of all inquiries, those con- 
cerning the affairs of the Bank. But that those who are to judge, 
should see those whose testimony is to guide their decision, seems 
a proposition too self-evident to require, or even to admit of de- 
monstration. Even if the ministers were suffered to pack the com- 
mittee, something like the truth must be elicited from examining 
witnesses ; whereas, if the committee be as fairly named as possible, 
nothing but deception can result from their labours, if they are 
only to read such documents as the ministers select to suit their 
own views, and are not to have the power of putting a single ques- 
tion, or seeing a deponent, or even knowing his name. The fair- 
est committee must thus be wholly in the hands of the persons who 
pack the green bag, as much as if those persons had packed the 
committee “also. * * * 


[The reviewer proceeds to examine in detail, the loose stories, 
depositions, and general reports, of alarmists, as published and 
used by the ministry, to justify farther encroachments upon the 
rights of the miserable commonalty. We select his account of 
another of the cases, from the evidence laid before Parliament—as 
follows :] 

Another Magistrate, who appears by exaggerating the numbers 
to be a great alarmist, states that the Halifax meeting dispersed 
without any further disturbance than three or four of the ale- 
houses being full of people drinking after eight o’clock, the hour 
at which his Worship had ordered them to be closed, so that he was 
obliged to ‘ have them cleared by the constables by force.’ (p. 40.) 
—‘the people (adds he) showing the worst possible spirit ;—of 
which the cause is pretty manifest. According to this sagacious 
gentleman, more than 50,000 were assembled, and all, except a 
few thousands, from a distance :—but he did not see and count as 
the Mayor of Leeds did, who thereby reduced his estimate to two- 
fifths of the Rumours. ‘ This place (he concludes) seems to have 
been well selected, being destitute of defence.’ (p. 41.) Then it 
will naturally be asked, what operations did the Enemy undertake ? 
The place had been happily selected; there were no means of re- 
sistance but a few constables; and these were engaged in the very 
obnoxious and irritating work of clearing the alehouses, by force 
of this Magistrate’s Curfew Law. Never could the Radical army 
be expected to muster in greater force than 50,000 on one point, 
and in more advantageous circumstances. Why then did they 
gain no victory? Of course they must at least have made some 
attempt, and been defeated by a special providence, where ‘ human 
means were none.’ No such thing—They all dispersed quietly ; 
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and the only reason given for their not overpowering the consta- 
bles, is ‘a heavy rain which fell most fortunately, and drove home 
those who came from the country,’—that is, between forty and 
fifty thousand Radical troops! Truly, if that force yields to such 
resistance, our powder and shot may well be saved for more stub- 
born antagonists. Now, it is nota little remarkable, that the Ma- 
gistrate who gave this alarming account, and whose terrors were 
communicated so rapidly to others, without any pause being allow- 
ed for reason to operate, was far from being a person of the high- 
est consideration ; he had been liberated from the County Jail, un- 
der the Insolvent Act, and had been sued, successfully, for the pe- 
nalties, in consequence of having acted without having the qualifi- 
cations required by law,—circumstances, no doubt, unknown to 
those who acted upon his written information, but which must have 
come out before any Committee that examined him, and which 
certainly would have somewhat shaken his credit. * * * * 


We have now minutely gone through the whole evidence laid 
before parliament; and we venture to draw from it one inference, 
without the least fear of contradiction—that distress is at the bot- 
tom of the whole discontent; that no deep-laid design exists, to 
destroy the constitution, or war against the law, or invade the 
property of the country ; but that, as always happens in a popular 
government, demagogues have availed themselves of the bad times 
to further their views, whether of political speculation, or of per- 
sonal vanity ; and that these proceedings may have here and there 
overstepped the bounds which are prescribed by law. The histo- 
ry of these events reminds one forcibly of the insurrections which 
broke out in Henry VI Ith’s reign, upon occasion of the first attempt 
to introduce an income tax into this country. The masters were 
forced, by the difficulties it imposed on them, to throw men out of 
employment ; and the poor workmen, in many places, rose up and 
took arms, not being quite so short sighted as some of our dema- 
gogues, who conceive such a tax to fall wholly on the rich, and 
hold that the poor are no way concerned in opposing it. The 
government took precautions to quell the riots, and enforce the 
tribute ; and the principal scene of operation being in the eastern 
counties, the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk were sent thither with 
a force, to quell the insurgents; with whom, when they began to 
reason, and asked who was their leader or captain, an aged man, 
called John Green, stood forth and said, ‘If it please you, Sirs, 
our captain’s name is Poverty, and his brother Necessity ;’? and 
_ opined plainly the causes of their ferment, to lie in the impost, 
‘and its grinding effects on their employers, who could thus pay 
no wages. And after a while,’ adds the Chronicler (Hall,) ‘ this 
‘tribute surceased through the land, and quiet was restored—for 
Well ¢ was seen that the commons could none pay.’ 
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If any addition were wanting to the proofs which we have givets 
of the groundlessness of our late alarm, we assuredly have it in 
the important fact, wholly overlooked by the supporters of the 
new bills; that the meetings, so much the object of dread, had in 
fact ceased all over the country before a single bill was brought 
in. — — No fact is more certain, than thé tendency of all popular 
spirit to evaporate of itself, if unchecked by persecution; and the 
difficulty of repeating public meetings, frequently within a short 
period of time, where there is nothing done but debate, is well. 
known to all who have ever engaged in such proceedings. Accord- 
ingly, the eflects of the Manchester outrage, and of the subse- 
quent course pursued by the courts in the country, by degrees sub- 
sided ; and even to discuss those interesting and fruitful topics, no 
new meetings were assembled. The leaders of the multitude tried 
in vain to renew their exploits; the spirit of the capital was found 
to have evaporated in a great procession ; that of Manchester was 
under the control of a salutary caution, and the indisposition to wit- 
ness another 16th of August, was manifest. The demagogues, 
both in town and country, began to quarrel among themselves, and 
to show some sense of justice, in copiously reviling one another, 
both by parole.and in writing ; vain attempts were made to assem- 
ble even the rabble of London; and two Spafields meetings, lately 
the terror of all men, were held with hardly any auditors, to the 
laughter, and pity, and contempt of all the town; till at length the 
whole having dwindled to nothing, the last account, that lived in 
the recollection of the public, was the accusation brought against 
one rebel chief, of embezzling four pounds, thirteen and two pence, 
and the arrest of another for about the same sum, being the tavern 
bill of a civic entertainment to commemorate the triumph of the 
popular cause! Strange, that the Alarmists should have been so 
little comforted by contemplating these proceedings—these mani- 
fest symptoms of innate debility in the cause of the disaflected— 
these demonstrative proofs that the machinations of such misera- 
ble creatures, never could hurt the state—and, that whatever fer- 
ment might have at one moment subsisted, had all yielded to the 
operation of the ordinary laws of the land. But it was now said, 
that the danger lay not in London. Here was a material change 
of doctrine; for the whole malignity of its character in 1812 and 
1817, had been made to depend upon the influence of the London 
chiefs, and the universal ramifications into the country, of a con- 
spiracy, the root of which was planted in the capital. But, then, 
all ferment in the country had also ceased; no outrages were com- 
mitted ; not a meeting of any sort had been held, or even announ- 
ced, for weeks before the bills were brought into parliament, and 
for two months before the new measures were in force. How could 
this be reconciled to the accounts so lavishly circulated, and so 
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ereedily devoured, of the imminent dangers of our situation’ 
Surely, every man must have been aware that the prospect of re- 
straints upon public meetings would necessarily have forced on 
the crisis, had any such risk really existed; for those who really 
wished to meet, and those whose plan was to avail themselves of 
meetings, to work their mischievous purposes, must equally have 
endeavoured to hold meetings while they were yet lawful: Yet not 
a meeting was called, while the new bills were in progress. Of 
all this, there is but one explanation. ‘The season of tumult, the 
time for being afraid of such assemblies, had passed by; and there 
never was any ground for the alarm which they had excited ; nor 
the shadow of a ground for maintaining that the ancient constitu- 
tional law of the country, if steadily, as well as equally adminis- 
tered, would not prove more than a match for all the machinations 
of discontent. 

We have now seen two months more pass away in equal tran- 
quillity ; on which we shall only observe, that a mere vile piece of 
empiricism never was practised than theirs, who now pretend to 
ascribe this quiet to their nostrums of last session. ‘The operation 
of the act restraining meetings, never could have checked the evil 
all at once, had its nature and magnitude been such as those men 
described ; for that measure left so many means of holding meet- 
ings of the most dangerous description, that it would have been 
found wholly ineflectual, had real danger existed. For example, 
all meetings in buildings, however numerously attended ; all pro- 
cessions, if without emblems; all district meetings ; all meetings of 
whole towns and counties, provided discussion was not the object, 
including a meeting and procession to bury Paine’s bones, though 
attended by 100,000 persons—all these were left as legal as before 
the new law was passed. But, another most demonstrative proof 
that this law had no connexion whatever with the peace we have 
enjoyed since it passed, is the equally profound tranquillity enjoy- 
ed for an equal period of time before it was in operation at all. 
This clear point ought ever to be kept in view, in order to detect 
and confound the political quacks who would palm their perni- 
cious drugs upon us, as having éffected cures which had been 
completed by the regular practitioners, long before their vile me- 
dicaments were compounded. 

And now we have had a proof, if possible more striking, of the 
truths which have been inculcated in these pages. Having shown 
at large, from reason and probability; from analizing the evi- 
dence; from known facts; and from subsequent events, that the 
danger was imaginary; we have at length, to crown the whole, 
obtained an ample admission that the authors of the alarm them- 
selves, believe it to have been so. They have chosen to dissolve 
~ ee at the earliest day, instead of waiting for six 
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months, as the law allowed; and have thus flung the country into 
all the bustle and confusion of a general election, and suspended* 
the law which they had a few weeks before pretended to think 
necessary for preserving the country from revolution. Nothing 
can more clearly show their intimate persuasion that all the plots 
and insurrections had no existence but in the heated imaginations 
of their adherents, or the false mouths of their spies. Let them 
then make the only reparation the country ought to accept at their 
hands, by restoring those constitutional rights which in an hour of 
delusion they were suffered to abrogate. 

We conclude with one or two more general observations. ‘The 
two distinguished persons whose speeches are before us, and, with 
them, the great body of ministerial alarmists, agree in maintaining, 
that the present clamour for reform, and its attendant spirit of 
discontent and disaffection, have been constantly afoot in this 
country, since the year 1793, or earlier, and have been uniformly 
gaining strength among us, during that eventful period: and the 
remedy they propose for this evil, is increased restraint on the 
liberties of the people, and on the freedom of speaking, writing, 
and complaining, which they formerly enjoyed. Now we hum- 
bly conceive, that this very account of the progress and state of 
the malady, affords a conclusive proof that this cannot be the 
remedy. 

If these thirty years had been years of relaxed authority and 
popular encroachment—if the influence of the crown had been all 
that time diminishing, and the democratic elements of the consti- 
tution been proportionally multiplied and extended—if the Whig: 
had been all the while in office, and, in the wantonness of con- 
firmed authority, had proscribed the principles of their opponents, 
and carried their own to unprecedented excess, there might have 
been some reason to ascribe these new and progressive disorders 
of the commonwealth to this new and progressive disturbance oi 
its wholesome constitution ; and to expect that its harmony might 
be restored by measures of an opposite tendency—by strengthen- 
ing the hands of the executive, and restraining the license of the 
people. But it is but too notorious that our condition has been 
in all respects the very reverse of this. The thirty years during 
which this evil has been generated and diffused, have been year: 
in which the power and influence of the crown, and the burdens of 
the people, have been increased to an extent not only unprecedent- 
ed, but unimagined in any former period—in which the constitu- 
tion has been almost as often suspended as in operation, and more 
restraints laid on the exercise of popular rights, than for a whole 


* The provisions of the Seditious Meetings Act, are suspended from the Teste 
of thy Writ—one of the many mitigations introduced by the Whigs. 
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preceding century. There have, in short, been more coercive and 
restraining laws passed in that period—more strength added to 
the crown, and more privileges, and more money taken from the 
people, than any one before could have imagined possible. If 
these are the things that have been most manifestly progressive 
during that period, and if discontent and impatience, and loud and 
angry clamours for reform have been progressive along with them, 
it really appears more natural to ascribe these last symptoms to 
the former as their causes, than to suggest that they may be remov- 
ed, by multiplying and adding force and activity to these causes. 
If there be any plausibility in the notion, that restraints and en- 
croachments on our liberties, are the causes of discontent, (and we 
cannot see any thing very extravagant in the supposition,) we can- 
not but think it a strange way to cure this discontent, by increas- 
ing those encroachments, and multiplying those restraints. If a 
system of coercion and severity be the true cure for our present 
disorders, it is rather unaccountable that they should have grown 
up under such a system, and should never have been heard of ull 
it was adopted. The discipline which is now proposed to correct 
our errors, has proved insufficient to prevent them; and was no 
sooner recurred to, than they spread and multiplied in all direc- 
fions. 

Might it not be worth while, then, to try the obvious and natu- 
ral remedy, of endeavouring to satisfy the discontented, instead of 
stifling their complaints, and punishing them for complaining? 
And would not a little reform of defects and abuses—and a little 
retrenchment of expenditure—and a little confidence in the people, 
be a suitable accompaniment to new punishments for libels on the 
government, or new restrictions on the right of petitioning ? 

No long-enduring and progressive discontent ever existed with- 
out reasonable causes ; and it is mere drivelling, to talk of a gene- 
ral and increasing disaffection of thirty years standing, being pro- 
duced by the seductions of wicked and designing men. There 
never was an instance of such a course of complaining, where the 
main fault was not in the government ; and, though severe and re- 
pressive measures have always been resorted to, they have never 
failed to aggravate the evil, and to recoil on the heads of those 
by whom they were employed. Such a period of dissatisfaction 
existed almost the whole time from the restoration to the revolu- 
tion; and it was then treated very much as Lord Grenville is for 
treating the fit that is now upon us: But did the condemnation of 
Russell and Sydney—the persecutions of the Cabal—the severities 
of Jeffries, or the still more brutal and unremitting oppressions of 
the Scottish government, eradicate the evil—or aggravate and 
force it on to a most hazardous, though glorious consummation ? 
We have had one fortunate revolution ; but we want no more. It 
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is an experiment far too full of peril to be steadily contemplated by 
any one who truly loves his country. But the guilt of bringing on 
such a crisis, always rests on the government which is overthrown : 
and that guilt uniformly consists in obstinately resisting those mo- 
derate and reasonable reforms which the long continued and pro- 
gressive discontent of the people have shown to be necessary—and 
obstinately maintaining those abuses, without which it is absolute- 
ly impossible that any such discontent should have existed. 


Since the publication of our last Number, there has a pamphlet ap- 
peared in defence of one of the two unfortunate clergymen who got 
into so serious a scrape, from their zeal upon the Manchester ques- 
tion. We then felt ourselves compelled to expose the great, but not 
inexcusable ignorance of these gentlemen ; and one of them, Dr. Phill- 
potts, not knowing, it seems, when he had enough, has, in an evil hour, 
returned to the charge, and, as might be expected, got still deeper in- 
to the mire. We shall certainly not think of following this unhappy 
man through his new set of blunders, all delivered with the presump- 
tion which is called pedantry and arrogance, when accompanied with 
learning ; but which is truly laughable when bottomed in sheer igno- 
rance and conceit. One sample may suffice. He persists in saying, 
that the offence of conspiring to levy war within the realm, is a mis- 
demeanour ; and cites Judge Foster, with an air of consummate self- 
satisfaction, to show that itis so. He then proceeds, ina truly edify- 
ing manner, to exult over us,—as if he must be right, and we wrong, 
because he has that great authority on his side. Never was there a 
happier illustration of the maxim, that a little learning 1s a dangerous 
thing: and never did hapless author labour more effectually to illus- 
trate by examples, the remarks of his critic. We had blamed him for 
interfering in legal disputes, where he must needs be ill-informed ; he 
gives us a new and striking proof how full of risk such an interference 
is to the half-learned. In Judge Foster’s time, the offence in question 
was only a misdemeanour ; but in 1795 it was made high treason by a 
statute in force at the time in question. So much for this Reverend 
controversialist. 

As for Mr. Davison, he has had the good sense to keep where he 
was : But we truly regret to hear of his ill-advised speculation of writ- 
ing down the Radicals. by editing a periodical paper, called the English- 
man’s Adviser. Of this we have seen some numbers ; and a more com- 
plete failure is not upon record. Mr. Coleridge’s ‘ Friend,’ was only 


tiresome, like some others who call on us weekly, under the same’ 


title. But the ‘ ddviser,’ will never irritate like so many of his name- 
sakes ; for he will never be listened to fora moment. In short, it is a 
truly melancholy failure ; and may stand at the head of such impotent 
attempts to go beyond our own line, and force nature. Mr. Cobbett is 


far better qualified to read lectures at Oxford, than Mr. Davison te 
write a weekly newspaper. 
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[From the Quarterly Review.—London, March, 1820.} 


On the same Subject. 


In the moment of escape from imminent danger, or of deliver- 
ance from heavy calamity, men naturally cherish the warmest and 
most grateful affection towards those under whose auspices their 
rescue has been achieved. ‘The promptitude and the energy of 
parliament appear to have been successfully exerted in averting 
from us that revolutionary crisis, which some of the wisest among 
us recently anticipated, and which the bravest coul* not anticipate 
without uneasiness. ‘The workers of mischief are not indeed ex- 
tinguished ; and they are not, we fear, very likely to be reclaimed ; 
but they have at least suffered a severe discomfiture. ‘The mea- 
sures, and even the very attitude, of our senate have had the effect 
of disofganizing their evil projects and damping their malignant 
hopes. For a season they seem driven into an ignominious though 
probably not an innocent obscurity, and, like certain more illustri- 
ous conspirators of old, may be said to have 

, ‘ —_—_——-disappear’d 
Far in the dark dislodg’d and void of rest.’ 


To institute any comparison between the merits of the respect- 
ive speeches before us, would not only be invidious in the extreme ; 
but, from what has been said, it will appear that, unless the spoken 
effect of each could be known, such an attempt would be absolute- 
ly idle. We have reason to believe that the speech of Mr. Plunket 
is that which has sustained the most injury by the act of passing 
from the oral into the written state. Let us not, however, be un- 
derstood to disparage the merits of that admirable production. As 
might have been expected from the known character of Mr. Plun- 
ket’s public speaking, it is eminent for the unlaboured clearness 
and compactness of its reascning, for the noble simplicity of its 
style and manner, and for the soundness and elevation of its politi- 
cal views. 

Mr. Plunket signally supports the fame of his country for genius 
and eloquence ; yet it is remarkable that his genius and eloquence 
have not the same peculiarities with those of the majority of his 
countrymen. He is nota disciple of what may be called the Irish 
school. Perfectly national. we doubt not, in his feelings and at- 
tachments, nothing can be less national than his taste in oratory. 
The eloquence of Ireland has great and extraordinary merits. It 
has force, fancy, fervour, passion, grandeur ; and, possessing these 
excellencies, it may be forgiven for occasional offences against 
good taste,—for a proneness to profusion of imagery, exaggeration 
of sentiment, and hardness or inflation of style. ‘fhe truth is, that 
it is idle to blame these qualities; which, equally with the former, 
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belong to a certain stage in the progress of national literature. 
The Irish have not advanced to so high a point of the scale as their 
brethren of England; and their speech bewrayeth them ;—their 
oratory, with all the fresh and rude virtue, exhibits also many of 
the defects, that usually characterize the literary preductions of a 
comparatively unrefined people. It is true that one of the distin- 
guishing qualities of such a people is simplicity ; but then it is sim- 
plicity of feeling, not of taste. Their affections are pure and 
sound ; but, in giving them expression, if they attempt to rise be- 
yond the language of common life, they rise into an untried region, 
and become affected or extravagant. Ina word, rude nations, 
like children, are ever mistaking finery for elegance; and the 
same rule holds, with a graduation of force, through all the suc- 
cessive steps between savage nature and the highest degree of re- 
finement. The effect of this remark is not diminished by the un- 
deniable fact, that numbers of the higher classes of persons in our 
sister kingdom receive an education as refined as the utmost fasti- 
diousness of English taste could demand. National eloquence, 
like national music, is moulded and fashioned according to the 
judgment and feeling, not of the higher and more educated mem- 
bers of the community, who may be said to be of no country, but 
of the multitude. These, let it be remembered, are the hearers, the 
recipients of eloquence; and to the capacity of the recipient, the 
thing received must in a great measure conform itself. In effect, 
no higher praise can be bestowed on a speaker, than that he con- 
sults the taste of his audience ; and few and rarely-gifted indeed 
are those, who can do this without catching a little of the inclina- 
tions which they consult, and actually acquiring that character 
which they, in some sense, assume for the particular occasion. 

Mr. Plunket, however, whatever be the reason, appears to have 
escaped even a tinge of these peculiarities. In his style of speak- 
ing, he is, as was said of Charles Fox, all over English ; if indeed 
he be not something better. He is simple, nervous, collected, de- 
liberate, consecutive; and this, without at all degenerating into 
tameness or preciseness. Ifhe has not altogether those impassion- 
ed bursts, or that overwhelming and inspiring vehemence, for which 
the great departed orator just named was so remarkable, he has, 
like him, all the unpretending plainness, which belongs to the per- 
fect style ofeloquence. In fairness, at the same time, and straight- 
forwardness of understanding, he is even superior to Mr. Fox ; 
whose love of ratiocination was such, as too frequently betrayed 
him into a merely gladiatorial exercise of his art, and led him to 
delight in the evolutions of argument, rather as affording opportu- 
nities for brilliant display, than as facilitating the discovery of 
truth. On the oratorical character of Mr. Plunket we have been 
the more diffuse, because in the English hemisphere, if we may so 
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speak, he is comparatively a new star; and he is one ofthe first 
magnitude. Of the two other speakers before us, the merits have 
long been so intimately known, either by fame or by personal ex- 
perience, to every thinking individual in this country, that any de- 
lineation of the general style or manner of either would be quite 
superfluous. With respect to the particular specimens of their 
powers now under consideration, the Speech of Mr. Canning ap- 
pears before the reader, despoiled of what is said to have been one 
of its principal virtues, that of a strict relation to the previous 
course of the debate. Yet, even under this disadvantage, we find 
in it no scanty or dubious vestiges of that excellence, which, long 
after midnight, and for upwards of two hours, captivated the at- 
tention, and governed the feelings, of a before exhausted and impa- 
tient House. The brilliancy indeed, for which the speaker is so 
eminent, has with great judgment been in this instance somewhat 
repressed. But, in every part of his address, the most just and 
constitutional principles of policy are enforced ; and he throughout 
displays that ‘ curious felicity,’ which, in its application to the mere 
concern of diction, is an exquisite accomplishment, but which, 
when directed to the more important task of selecting, arranging, 
and mutually harmonizing the topics and arguments belonging to 
a whole subject, rises, the ancients themselves being the judges, 
into the very highest sphere of oratorical excellence. 

Lord Grenville’s is one of his noblest, and at the same time most 
characteristic efforts. It is altogether the discourse of a great and 
dignified parliamentary leader on an occasion of momentous gra- 
vity. Secondary ornaments, if not severely rejected, are at least 
not sought :—there is little of impassioned, and none of what may 
be called poetic eloquence : but every page bears, in lines the most 
deeply engraven, the impress of ‘ deliberation’ and ‘ public care ;’ 
and the deepest conviction insensibly steals over us, while, in a 
strong and manly, yet strictly correct and classical style, the dis- 
tinguished senator lays open the critical state of his country, un- 
masks the cruel designs of her domestic enemies, and instils into 
the minds of the august assembly he is addressing, the requisite 
counsel and instruction. From this masterly, statesmanlike and 
majestic exposition, we shall, in our further progress, derive our 
most copious extracts; not because we deem it the best of the 
compositions before us ; but because it is (as we have already ob- 
served, and for the reasons we have given) the most comprehen- 
sive. 

It cannot be necessary minutely to recall to the memory of the 
reader the circumstances which Jed to the assembling of Parlia- 
ment in the month of November last. Through the whole of the 
preceding summer, parts of the country had been more or less dis- 
turbed ; and partial disturbance had created general alarm. The 
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foundation, or (if the expression may be used) the nucleus, of these 
disturbances was, undoubtedly, the distress which affected many 


portions of the community, and particularly the population of 


some of the manufacturing districts. Distress produced a degree 
of discontent and disaffection, confused notions‘of political wrong, 
and vague desires of change. These were the distempered imagi- 
nations, the egri somnia, engendered by hunger and misery ; but 
there wanted not worse suggestions and w ickeder counsellors. Bu- 
sy men,—some of them excluded from the more estimable parts of 
society and compelled to walk through the dry places of the earth, 
seeking rest,—others, desirous of distinction, or eager for gain, and 
exactly shrewd enough to suspect that they could never become 
either great or rich, except by being mischievous, had long em- 
ployed themselves in the dissemination of doctrines equally anti- 
social, anti-moral, and anti-christian. ‘These familiars now avail- 
ed themselves of the prevalent distresses and discontents, to propa- 
gate their low poisons with increased effect ; they, in fact, systema- 
tized, so far as the powers of intellects not eminently prone to sys- 
tem would permit, a regular conspiracy against the welfare of the 
state; a conspiracy, ostensibly aiming at little less than the esta- 
blishment of democracy in policy, and deism by way of religion. 
In the prosecution of this design they found unconscious, or at 
least unintentional, auxiliaries in better men than themselves; in 


some, who, hating them, joined them simply for the purpose of 


sw elling she cry against government; in others, who, refusing to 
join them, swelled the cry against government notwithstanding : 
for, at such periods, there is no middle party; they who are not 
with the constituted authorities are against them. The friends of 
the government, meaawhile, and, probably enough, the govern- 
ment themselves, felt somewhat embarrassed as to the mode of 
treating the fast-gr owing mischief. Remedies for the distresses of 
the country were not easily to be found ; and, at all events, imme- 
diate remedy was out of the question: that is, the fuel that fed the 
flame could not be removed. The only alternative was, to deal 
with the evil directly ; and here the difficulty lay between the dan- 
ger of fomenting it by indulgence, and that of exasperating it by 
opposition. Under these circumstances, some public crisis or other 
could not fail speedily to occur ; whether at Manchester or else- 
where might be a matter of conjecture; but, somewhere or other, 
it might have been predicted, even on the faith of no better oracle 
than the chapter of accidents, that the opposiie elements now 
abroad and in motion would undoubtedly meet and justle and con- 
flict together. 

Chance, as in most similar cases, determined the first rencoun- 
ter. ‘The demagogues had meditated, and, in fact, actually orga- 
nized, an immense meeting to be held at Manchester on the 9th 
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August, collected from a considerable extent of country, for the 
purpose, as they publicly notified, of discussing the most speedy 
and effectual mode of obtaining a radical reform of the House of 
Commons, and the propriety of the unrepresented inhabitants of 
Manchester electing a person to represent them in parliament, as 
also the adoption of Major Cartwright’s bill. This meeting, had 
it been held, would not only have been illegal, but, according to 
the high authority of Mr. Plunket, would have amounted to an act 
of treason. No wonder, therefore, that it was prohibited by a 
public proclamation of the magistrates. The effect was singular. 
It often happens that men abandon their measures, while they re- 
tain their design ; but in this instance,—such are the inversions of 
Radicalism,—though the treasonous purpose was ostensibly aban- 
doned, the anarchists announced that the meeting would be held 
notwithstanding. It was now advertised for the 16th August, with 
the object of taking into consideration the most legal and effectual 
means of obtaining a reform. A previous address was issued by the 
notable mountebank whom the party had elected to be their 
spokesman and ring-leader, their ‘ trumpeter-hornet,’ for the oc- 
casion, in which this man of peace, according to the settled usage 
of Radicalism in such cases, exhorted his followers to maintain a 
firm and temperate deportment, warning them that their sangui- 
nary enemies would seek every occasion to create riot and blood- 
shed ; at the same time that he invited the ‘ wise magistrates,’ who 
with threats had prohibited the former meeting, to be present at 
this, and very fairly assured them that the radicals despised their 
threats —The meeting took place accordingly, to the number, as 
some of the radical leaders afterwards boasted, of 100,000 or 
130,000 persons. Certainly the number was immense. 

[After making a long extract from Lord Grenville, the reviewer 
remarks ;] 

The noble speaker proceeds, at considerable length and with 
great ability, to show that measures of purely economical policy 
are but little calculated to meet the existing evil. Through the 
greater part of this ground we should follow him with implicit ac- 
quiescence ; there are some points on which, with all humility, we 
differ from him, as indeed, on subjects involving so much fact and 
speculation, perfect coincidence of opinion is not to be expected. 
This is not, however, the place for entering into discussion on the 
points in question; more especially, as we entirely subscribe, not 
only to the conclusions, but to all the leading positions, maintained 
by Lord Grenville, both in support of his general theorem, that 
our refuge does not lie in the regulations of political economy, and 
in opposition to the particular remedies of an economical nature, 
suggested by Lord Lansdowne. —- - 


[The following is from Mr. Plunket’s speech.] ‘Is it perfectly 
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‘fair to call the attention of the House from the consideration of 
‘this public danger, and its remedies,—from the machinations and 
‘ arts of those who are preparing measures for the subversion of the 
‘state, and the overthrow of every constituted authority,—to the 
‘plans and objects of that portion of the peaceful and loyal subjects 
‘of this country, who respect the law and constitution, and are de- 
sirous of improving them? This latter description of persons are 
entitled to the most attentive and respectful consideration. How- 
ever I may differ from them, on the subject of parliamentary re- 
form, I consider their objects as honest, and their means of eflect- 
‘ing them as constitutional. Whenever, at any proper time, and 
‘in any proper form, their claims shall be brought before Parlia- 
‘ment, they should be listened to with attention, and with respect. 
‘ Their proposals, if reasonable, should be yielded to; if not so. 
‘should be met by fair argument and calm discussion : and the re- 
‘sult, in either event, will be satisfactory and conciliating. The 
‘ people of England are 4 reascning and reasonable peopie : but is 
‘it fair, either to them or to the country, to confound their cause and 
‘their objects, with the persons whom we now are called upon to 
‘deal with, whose undisguised aim is to pull down the entire fabric 
‘of our constitution, and to effect a revolution by force? Against 
‘ this immediate and overwhelming danger it is the first duty of Par- 
‘liament to provide. And to turn aside from the discharge of this 
‘urgent and paramount duty, to the discussion of subjects of infe- 
‘ rior importance, and of distinct consideration, would be an aban- 
‘ donment of the interests of the country. When I see a revolution- 
‘ary project, ripe for execution—when I see that sedition and blas- 
‘ phemy are the instruments by which it works, and that open force 
‘is to be employed for its accomplishment,—I feel it to be trifling 
‘ with the duties of the House, and with the safety of the country, to 
‘turn our view to any other object, until the terrors which hang over 
‘our existing establishments are first dispelled. 

‘No person, | am happy to see, denies the existence of these 
‘dangers ; but [ think there is some tendency to underrate their ex- 
‘ tent, and to undervalue their consequence. [tis said, that the pub- 
‘lic mind in general is sound: I trust and firmly believe it is so. I 
‘am convinced that the strength and spirit of the loyal subjects are 
‘ sufficient to put down the enemies of law and of order ; I therefore 
‘am apprehensive, not of revolution, but of the attempt at revolu- 
‘tion, which | believe in my conscience will be made, if not pre- 
‘vented by the vigilance and energy of Parliament: and what } 
‘contemplate with the deepest alarm is, the miseries which such an 
‘ attempt, in its progress to certain and necessary failure, must pro- 
‘ duce.—lIf this mischief should once burst forth, I anticipate a se- 
‘ries of horrors which must shake the safety and happiness of this 
country to its foundations.—The very circumstances which mus‘ 
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‘ensure the ultimate failure of the enterprise aggravate its dangers. 

‘ Revolution, always calamitous, yet, when pursued for some defi- 

‘nite purpose, conducted by abilities, tempered by the admixture of 
‘rank and of property, may be effected, as it has before been in 

‘this country, without any incurable shock being given to the 

‘safety of persons or of property. But here is a revolution to be 

‘achieved by letting loose the physical force of the community 

‘against its constituted authorities; a revolution for the sake of 
‘revolution; to take away the property of the rch, and to distri- 

‘ bute it among the rabble ; and this, too, no oMinary rabble, but 

‘one previously debauched by the unremitting dissemination of 
‘blasphemous libels, and freed from the restraints of moral or reli- 

‘ gious feeling. On this subject I feel sufficient confidence at once 

‘to express my opinion, without waiting for any of those documents 

‘which the noble Lord proposes to lay before the House. There 

‘ are facts of public notoriety, known and seen by every man who 

‘ does not choose to shut his eyes. Have not meetings been propo- 

‘sed for the purpose of assuming the functions which belong only 

‘to the sovereign power of the state—meetings, which, if they had 

‘been actually held, would have been acts of high treason? When 

‘it was found that matters were not sufficiently ripe for this undis- 
‘guised act of public rebellion, have not the same masses of the 

‘populace been again convened, under the. direction of the same 

‘leaders, under the pretext of seeking universal suffrage and an- 

‘nual parliaments,—their very pretexts such as the constitution 

‘could not survive, if they were effectuated, but their real object 

‘being to overawe the constituted authorities by the display of 
‘their numerical strength, and to prepare for direct, immediate, 

‘forcible revolution ? Have we not seen the same itinerant moun- 

‘tebank, who set their powers in motion, publicly assisting at the 

‘orgies of the blasphemous wretch lately convicted ? and can we 

‘doubt that treason is the object, and that blasphemy and sedition 

‘are the means? When I see these fiends in human shape endea- 

‘vouring to rob their unhappy victims of all their consolations 

‘here, and of all their hopes hereafter,—when I see them with 

‘their levers placed under the great pillars of social order, and 

‘heaving the constitvtion from its foundation, I am rejoiced to see 

‘ Parliament assembled.’ 

The following extract from Mr. Canning contains a miniature 
whole-length of the leaders of this conspiracy. He has just been 
showing, with unanswerable force of reasoning, that the various 
local petitions for a parliamentary inquiry into the proceedings at 
Manchester, furnished little or no argument for such an inquiry, 
inasmuch as they were, for the most part, groutided on clear and 
glaring misapprehensions, both of Jaw and fact. He then pro- 
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ceeds in a passage, some part of which may perhaps be thought 
to exhibit a sensibility justly edged by personal recollections. 
‘Undoubtedly, Sir, the meeting at Manchester was attended 
‘with great and grievous calamities. Much suffering was occasion- 
‘ed by it to all classes of the inhabitants of that place ; and the loss 
‘ of lives which occurred in the dispersion of the assembly, must be 
‘deplored by every mind that has the smallest tincture of humanity. 
‘In deploring those occurrences, I yield to no man living. But I 
‘know how cautiously | must deal with matters of this kind. I 
‘know well the nfture of the artifices too successfully practised by 
‘ those who endeavour to pervert the public judgment by the slander 
‘of individual character. Experto credite. The process is of this 
‘kind: An incendiary narrator of what passed at Manchester, af- 
‘ firms, perhaps, that ‘‘ one hundred persons were slain.’’ Suppose, 
‘indignant at this extravagant falsehood, I angwer, “‘ No, no, not a 
‘hundred, the number of sufferers was six only.” “Six only!” is 
‘then the exclamation, ‘‘O barbarian! it is thus that you trifle with 
‘the sacrifice of human life!” This, Sir, is the common trick. It 
‘ consists in first putting forth a monstrous exaggeration of calamity 
‘ for the express purpose of inviting contradiction ; and then holding 
‘ up to public indignation, the man who reduces the exaggeration to 
‘the reality, as if he were the unfeeling defender and approver of 
‘whatever part of the calamity he does not deny. The trick is at 
‘last found out; but it has unhappily too often done its work for 
‘the day, before detection. The agents who employ it, know their 
‘lesson well. ‘The school in which they learned it, is that of the 
‘French Revolution. It is the old trick of 1794 and 1795; the too 
‘ successful expedient of Marat and Robespierre. But, deplorable 
‘and extensive as the calamities of the 16th of August were, to 
‘whom are they to be attributed’ Is it not to those, who, actuated 
‘ by selfish motives of ambition—(no, I witi uot say ambition ; | will 
‘not squander a word often applied to nobler aspirations, on such 
‘base designs)—is it not to those who seek mischief for mischief’s 
‘sake; who would let loose the whirlwind, though with the con- 
‘scious incapacity to direct it; who would lay the fabric of social 
‘order in ruin, not so much in the hope of rising upon that ruin, as 
‘ forthe satisfaction of contemplating the havoc and desolation which 
‘they had made; who, outcasts of society, would revenge them- 
‘selves upon society, by scattering and dissolving the very elements 
‘of which it is composed ; Is it not to such persons—to the assem- 
‘blers of those alarming multitudes, under the preposterous pre- 
‘tence of petition or deliberation, but in fact, for the purposes of 
‘intimidation and disorder—that are to be justly attributed all the 
‘ consequences which follow upon assemblages so wantonly congre- 
‘gated, and upon passions so wickedly inflamed ? To them, the wi- 
‘dowed mother and orphan child must trace their miseries! On 
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¢ their heads be for ever fixed the responsibility of all the blood that 
‘has been shed.’ 

Even in this powerful anathema, the speaker appears to us to 
have been, on the whole, rather sparing of imputation. He tells 
us that the radical gentlemen ‘love mischief for mischief’s sake.’ 
As we have before said in this article, we are not able to think so 
well of them. A Penny-subscription is a very substantial reason 
why such patriots should love mischief. ‘They are fortune-hun- 
ters, who will not court even deformity itself, until they have found 
out that she is well-portioned. 

[The following is from Mr. Canning, against ‘instituting a par- 
liamentary inquiry into the proceedings at Manchester. | 

‘So great is the inconvenience of involving this house unneces- 
‘sarily in judicial investigation, that I confess I can conceive few 
‘cases, except those which require the exercise of the power of im- 
‘ peachment, in which the interposition of the house of commons is 
‘not attended with a risk of interrupting the course of justice, and 
‘of throwing discredit on the ordinary administration of the laws. 
‘ What can be a stronger proof of this tendency, than the sort of use 
‘which an honourable gentleman has thought himself warranted to 
‘ make, in the debate of this day, of the short-hand report of an un- 
‘finished law proceeding—the coroner’s inquest at Oldham? What 
‘ business has the house of commons with that proceeding—which is 
‘now under revisal by the proper authority, the court of king’s 
‘bench ’—or what advantage can be derived to the cause of law 
‘or liberty by the attempt to cast odium on judicial proceedings ? 
‘The ill example that is sometimes set in this house, is followed but © 
‘too closely elsewhere. ‘The coroner’s inquest is, to be sure, a tri- 
‘bunal of secondary dignity : but when before was any Magistrate, 
‘however inferior in dignity, braved and brow-beaten, day after 
‘day, upon the bench? When before was the majesty of justice in- 
‘sulted in her own temple, as has been lately practised in courts of 
‘ still higher—of the highest—authority ? [ trust that there is not in 
‘this house, or in the country, a warmer friend of rational liberty, 
‘than myself; but amongst the first elements of liberty, I have al- 
‘ways understood to be the separation of administrative and judi- 
‘ cial functions ; and every attempt to unite them in the same hands, 
‘must, in my opinion, be attended with danger to the constitution. 

‘ But it is not only the courts of law, (which may, perhaps, here- 
‘ tofore have been reviled by those on whom it was their duty to in- 
‘flict the penalties of justice—though never before so openly and 
‘ grossly insulted, ) it is not the courts of law only, that in these days 
‘ are held up to suspicion and hatred : but other, the most favourite 
‘institutions of British judicial administration ; institutions which 
‘are peculiar to England, and which excite, beyond all others, 
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‘the admiration and envy of foreign nations. Even the sacred 
‘name of juries has been tainted with insinuation; and the unpaid 
‘magistracy of the country, are attempted to be degraded in the 
‘public esteem. As if renouncing the high, station which we 
‘maintain in Europe, as if anxious to deter those nations which 
‘have followed our steps in victory, from imitating (as they are 
‘eagerly bent on doing) our example in civil life, we have persons 
‘among us, who are busily employed in defaming those invaluable 
‘institutions which are at once the pride and the safeguard of our 
‘civil polity. Depend upon it, Sir, if these attempts should be suc- 
‘cessful, the evil which they entail will be altogether irreparable. 
‘One of the most beautiful of our moral poets has said, of the 
‘ lower classes of the agricultural part of the community—that 
‘¢ Princes and Lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.” 

‘So say I of the higher ranks of that same portion of the com- 
‘munity—the unpaid magistracy of the country. I do not dread 
‘the inroads attempted to be made on the constitution of parlia- 
‘ment, with half the horror that I do the efforts to disparage the 
‘character of that magistracy. A new house of commons might 
‘be elected. ‘The monarch might create new peers. New states- 
‘men would be found to conduct the affairs of government, if the 
‘ present race of public men were swept from the earth. But once 
‘* destroy” that which “ can never be supplied,” the voluntary and 
‘gratuitous dispensation of justice; once sour the public against 
‘that, perhaps the sole remnant of natural authority; once tho- 
‘roughly disgust and dishearten that thankless self-devotion, that 
‘unbought sacrifice of time and trouble, that benevolent homage 
‘of power and wealth to the interests of the humble and the poor, 
‘which characterize the country magistracy; let that connecting 
‘link between the higher and the lower orders of society be once 
‘broken, and, by that single blow, more will be done to disjoint the 
‘state, than could be accomplished by the radical reformers, with 
‘all their outrageous declarations, and with all their pikes—when 
‘they shall use them.’ 

[On the legality of the Manchester meeting Mr. Canning says, } 
‘ With the exception of the Honourable Baronet* opposite, no one 
‘who has touched on the meeting at Manchester, has spoken of the 
‘designs of the movers of that meeting, manifested not only by 
‘their own declarations, but by all their preparations, their em- 
‘ blems and their array, as other than most wicked and indefensi- 
‘ble. The Honourable Baronet, indeed, has talked of the flags 
‘unfurled on that occasion, as mere matters of parade. But who 


* Sir Francis Burdett. 
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does not know, that banners, ribbons, and other such devices, may 
‘be as clear indications of purpose as words? When, some years 
‘ago, an orange cockade was worn, on particular days, in Ireland, 
‘(much more generally than I believe and hope it is at present,) 
‘would it have been an answer to the complaints against such a 
‘ practice, to say, ‘‘ What signifies a yellow ribbon ?”—Such things 
‘have great signification. Who but the Honourable Baronet can 
‘ doubt that the flags of the meeting at Manchester meant defiance ? 
‘ What could the inscription ‘‘ Equal Representation or Death” in- 
‘tend, but that those displaying it were solicitous for that which 
‘was incompatible with the Constitution, and that they were ready 
‘to purchase it with their blood ? Can such a meeting be legal ? Is 
‘it possible that any one of the contrivers or abettors of it could se- 
‘riously imagine it to be so? Can it be deemed so, in common 
‘sense? The common law (as has been truly said by the Right 
‘ Hon. and learned gentleman,*) is the perfection of common sense : 
‘but what law or what sense can consider as peaceable and legal, 
‘meetings of forty or fifty thousand persons, convened by no 
‘known authority, and marching together in military array, at 
‘which doctrines subversive of the Constitution were promulgated 
‘without disguise, and the determination to carry those doctrines 
‘into effect by physical force was audaciously avowed ? 

‘{ will borrow, on this point, an illustration with which the 
‘speech of this Hon. and learned friend has furnished me.t My 
‘ Hon. and learned friend has told us, that Lancashire has at differ- 
‘ent periods been the seat of different kinds of disaffection; of 
‘Jacobitism, in the last century, as of Jacobinism at present. 
‘ Now I will ask my Hon. and learned friend; nay, I will appeal 
‘to any one of the Hon. gentlemen opposite——to any Whig 
‘amongst them,—for an answer to this question,—If in the year 
‘1715, or in the year 1745, or in any year between those two pe- 
‘riods, fifty or twenty or ten thousand Lancashire Jacobites had 
‘assembled by beat of drum, on the 10th of June, with white roses 
‘m their hats, and with the motto “ Legitimate Monarchy” em- 
‘broidered on their standards, would that have been a legal assem- 
‘bly? If any unfortunate Tory had, after such an occurrence, 
‘stood up in Parliament, and protested that those symbols were 
‘ perfectly innocent of any improper meaning ;—that white was no 
‘colour—and that the words “ Legitimate Monarchy” referred, 
‘beyond all question, to the Royal Family just established by 
‘law ;—would he have been listened to with credulity and com- 
* placeney by the Whig Powers of that day? Would he not rather 
‘ have been reviled as a driveller or traitor ; and a new Whig law 
‘have been passed for the suppression of such innocent assembla- 


* Mr. Plunket. + Sir James Mackintosh. 
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‘ ges, at least as strong as the riot act itself? And pray, what is the 
‘ difference between the two proceedings, that of Manchester in Au- 
‘ gust, 1819, and that which I have imagined as taking place in the 
‘same county, in 1715 or 1745? Why, that the one would have 
‘indicated a design of changing the reigning dynasty ; while the 
‘other is manifestly directed against the whole frame of the con- 
‘stitution. Any attempt to bring the multitude, and the menaces, 
‘and the symbols, and the array of the Manchester meeting with- 
in the pale of law, is as fond and as futile as would have been the 
‘attempt of a Tory Opposition to assign to the Jacobite mob, the 
‘ character of loyalty to the Hanover succession.’ 

Mr. Plunket, in his easy and unconstrained, but most impressive 
and even affecting peroration, briefly, and with his accustomed 
terseness, handles the same argument.—‘ The right of the people ot 
‘ this country to meet, for the purpose of expressing their opinions on 
‘any subject connected with their own individual interest, or with 
‘the public welfare, is beyond all question; it is a sacred privilege, 
‘belonging to the most humble, as fully as to the highest subject in 
‘the community: they have a right to the full expression, and to the 
‘free communication of such sentiments; to interchange them with 
‘their fellow subjects; to animate and catch fire, each from the 
‘other. I trust that to such rights I never shall be found an enemy. 
‘But I must say, that these rights, like all others, to be exercised in 
‘civil society, must be subject to such modification and restriction 
‘as to render them compatible with other rights, equally acknow- 
‘ledged, and equally sacred. Every subject of this realm has an 
‘undoubted right to the protection of the laws, to the security of his 
‘person and his property, and, still more, to the full assurance of 
‘such safety; and I have no hesitation in asserting, that any assem- 
‘bly of the people, held under such circumstances as to excite in 
‘the minds of the king’s peaceable and loyal subjects reasonable 
‘grounds of alarm, in this respect are illegal assemblies, and liable 
‘to be dispersed as such. I think it important that it should be an- 
‘derstood, that these rights are restricted, not merely to this extent ; 
‘namely, that they must not assemble for an illegal purpose; that 
‘they must not assemble with force, and arms; that they must ne 
‘use seditious language; that they must not revile the laws or pub- 
‘lic functionaries ; but, beyond all this, that they must not assemble 
‘under such circumstances, whether of numbers or otherwise, as to 
‘excite well-grounded terror in the minds of their fellow subjects, 
‘or to disturb their tranquil and assured enjoyment of the protection 
‘of the laws, free from all reasonable apprehension of force or vio- 
‘lence. A vulgar notion may have prevailed, that if the avowed 
‘and immediate purpose of such meetings is not illegal, or if they 
‘have not arms in their hands, or if no force is actually used, or im- 
‘mediately threatened, the assembly is legal :—no opinion can be 
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‘more unfounded. And I do not fear contradiction from any con- 
‘ stitutional lawyer, when I assert, that any assembly of the people, 
‘whether armed or unarmed; whether using or threatening to use 
‘ force, or not doing so; and whetier the avowed object is illegal or 
‘legal, if held in such numbers, or with such language, or emblems, 
‘or deportment, as to create well-grounded terror in the king’s liege 
‘ subjects for their lives, their persons, or their property, is an illegal 
‘assembly, and may be dispersed as such. Such has been the law, 
“as laid down by the ables: of our lawyers, and of our judges, from 
‘the earliest period of our jurisprudence, and in the best times of our 
‘history and constitution, before the revolution, and since the revo- 
‘lution, independent of the Riot Act, or of any statutable enactment, 
‘by the principles of our common law, which is always founded 
‘on the principles of common sense. The application of this prin- 
‘ciple to each particular case must always be a matter of discre- 
‘tion; but, in cases like the present, it cannot admit of doubt or 
‘difficulty. When meetings become too strong for the civil power 
‘to deal with them, the laws must prohibit them; if not, recourse 
‘must necessarily be had to military force. When the citizen be- 
‘comes too strong for the law, the magistrate of necessity becomes 
‘a soldier; and those who justify these unrestricted meetings are 
‘the worst enemies to the liberties of their country, and lay the 
‘foundation of a military despotism. If bodies of the people, not 
‘convened by any public functionary, but called together by 
‘mountebanks, whose only title is their impudence and folly, are 
‘entitled to assemble, not in thousands, but in tens of thousands ; 
‘to march, with banners displayed, in military array, into the 
‘hearts of populous cities; and if the laws are not competent to 
‘assure the people of this country against the panic and dismay 
‘excited by such proceedings, there is an end to the constitution.’ 

[The following are Mr. Canning’s observations on Parliamentary 
Reform]—A topic bearing no distant relationship to the question 
under debate; and to the consideration of which his own attention 
had been expressly challenged by more than one preceding speak- 
er. He treats it with his accustomed power and eloquence ; dis- 
secting, with masterly precision, the perplexed views of the reform- 
ers; and throwing, over a hackneyed and somewhat vulgar subject, 
a grace and vivacity which it could have derived from no other 
orator of the time. 

‘I differ from some gentlemen who have spoken in this debate, in 
‘my belief as to the degree in which the desire for parliamentary 
‘reform prevails throughout the nation. I very much doubt whe- 
‘ ther the desire prevails beyond the class of determined reformers,—- 
‘except, perhaps, among timid and indolent persons, who, untaught 
‘by experience, or fearful of exertion, imagine that concession to 
‘ 7" invader is the way to peace. With the turbulent description of 
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‘reformers, it is agreed on all hands, there can be no dallying or 
‘compromise. ‘Toattempt to conciliatethem would be utterly hope- 
‘less. And I repeat, I do not believe the sound part of the com- 
‘munity to be atall widely infected by the love.of change. To use 
‘a figure of Mr. Burke’s, I will not mistake the importunate chink 
‘of a few grasshoppers chirping under a fern bush, for the voice of 
‘the lordly oxen that stray in sober tranquillity over the surface of 
‘ the field. 

‘] must fairly say, however, that if | could once bring myself to 
‘admit the premises which the honourable baronet lays down, I 
‘should acknowledge his conclusion from them to be more logical 
‘than that of those who call themselves moderate reformers. The 
‘ latteraflirm the existence of a wide-spreading corruption as broadly 
‘as the honourable baronet. But the honourable baronet advises a 
“new construction of the House ; while the noderate reformers pro- 
‘fess to be satisfied with some very trifling alteration. Now, if the 
‘disease be as great and as malignant as it is described, I could not 
‘be satisfied with so partial aremedy. Buti do not admit such to 
‘be the extent and malignity of the disease. I do not admit, for 
‘instance, that the close boroughs against which so much has been 
‘said, and which are the most obvious and striking anomalies, in a 
‘plan of representation theoretically considered, are by any means 
‘a rotten and gangrened part of the Constitution, to be cut off 
‘without mercy or remorse. I think them not only defensible, but 
‘serviceable. ‘This opinion, Sir, I hold atleast disinterestedly. I 
‘can have no fear that Liverpool should be involved in any plan of 
‘disfranchisement. And I protest, I believe, that the administration 
‘of which | am a member, would not lose, but would benefit, by the 
‘abolition of the close-borough representation. No small propor- 
‘tion of those boroughs is in the hands of our opponents. If the 
‘boroughs of Knaresborough, of Tavistock, of Horsham, of Win- 
‘chelsea, of Peterborough, were disfranchised, and the right of 
‘election were transferred to more populous places—to Birming- 
‘ham, to Manchester, to Sheffield, to Leeds ;—I really do not be- 
‘lieve that his Majesty’s ministers would lose numbers in this House; 
‘on the contrary, I believe that they would receive more support 
‘than atpresent. But I should regret very much if, by such a mea- 
‘sure, the House should be deprived of so many of the great lights* 
‘which I see in the opposite quarter of the horizon. 

‘The House, and the right honourable gentleman, will do me 
‘ the justice to acknowledge, that I have stated my opinions on this 
“question without prejudice, without passion, without any personal 


* «Mr. Tierney, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. J. P. Grant, Mr. Brougham, 
Mr: Scarlett, &c. are among the representatives for the boroughs enumerated 
by Mr. Canning.’ 
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‘er party bias. I think now, as I always have thought, that the 
‘constitution of the House of Commons is practically beneficial, 
‘though I do not pretend that it is conformable to any uniform theo- 
‘ry. If 1 am asked, for instance, why 658 is a more proper number 
‘of members than 657 or 659 ?—I confess myself ata loss to an- 
‘swer the question. It is the collective character of the House 
‘which I regard ; and I maintain that in its aggregate capacity, and 
‘in its general operation, it faithfully represents not only the gene- 
‘ral interests of the kingdom, but the particular interests of every 
‘assignable portion of it; and that it follows, not precipitately, 
‘but deliberately and considerately, the real wishes, opinions, and 
‘ feelings, of the people.—The gentlemen who oppose the govern- 
‘ment, contend indeed on all occasions, that they are right, and 
‘that ministers are wrong; and that the House of Commons, agree- 
‘ing with the ministers, are therefore wrong with them, and ought, 
‘like them, to be sent about their business. But this is mere as- 
‘sertion ; and is, in truth, a very short way of disposing of a very 
‘complicated question. Do these gentlemen, who are ina minori- 
‘ty in this House, find themselves in a majority in the country? 
‘They will not say so; they cannot think so. ‘Take, for example, 
‘the question of the late war. Have they any doubt that, through 
*the whole course of that war, (to which they now, by the way, 
‘attribute all our distresses,) a majority—an immense majority— 
fof the nation were of the same way of thinking with the majorities 
‘of the two Houses of parliament? Do they doubt that, in that 
‘glorious war, in which England saved Europe, and with Europe 
‘saved herself, her government was enabled to effect these mighty 
*‘ purposes, not only by a confiding parliament, but by a concur- 
‘ring people? — 

‘ Beside this plan of the honourable baronet,’ [which Mr. Can- 
ning calls, ‘ the elaborate plan of Major Cartwright,’ and considers 
Sir Francis ‘ as inviolably pledged to that system, and to the pe- 
‘culiar doctrines of that patriarch of reform’ |—‘ I am not aware of 
‘any specific proposition for reform now before the public—except 
‘the threatened one, from the other side of the House, for shorten- 
‘ing the duration of parliaments. It is now, Sir, about one hun- 
‘dred years since the whigs made parliaments septennial from tri- 
‘ennial. During the first half century after that change they mo- 
‘nopolized the administration of the government. So far, all went 
‘well. But for nearly the whole of the last fifty years, the whigs 
‘have been out of office. Are they anxious to try whether they 
“may better their chance by undoing the work of their own hands, 
‘and returning to triennial parliaments? — — 

‘ But let not gentlemen deceive themselves with a fond expecta- 
‘tion, that dexterous contrivances such as these, or that any pallia- 
‘tives, however specious, can amuse the real reformers. It is not 
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‘with such sacrifices that you can gorge and satisfy the all-devour- 
‘ing monster of radical reform. No, no, no. ‘The reformers 
‘mean, and they demand, a strict personal representation; they 
‘mean, and they demand, a direct expression of the people’s will. 
‘can only say, that if government be a matter of will, (I thought 
‘it had been matter of reason and convention) and if the will of 
‘the whole nation be ance fully represented—these two premises 
‘being assumed,—the conclusion that follows from them is to my 
‘mind inevitable: it is shortly and plainly this, that the assembly 
‘so fully representing the national will, must be, and in sound logic 
‘ought to be, the whole government. There is no room, no pre- 
‘tence for any other power in the state. Kings and lords are use- 
‘less encumbrances: and such a House of Commons all in all.— 
‘Such, I say, is the logical, the necessary, the unavoidable infer- 
‘ence from the premises, once admitted, of the honourable baronet 
‘and the radical reformers. I content myself for the present with 
‘merely stating them, not presuming to find fault with them, nor 
‘ proceeding to argue ‘them on this occasion. Opportunities will 
‘probably occur for that purpose. I should not even have touch- 
‘ed upon the subject of parliamentary reform to-night ; had it not 
‘been for the taunting invitation of the right honourable gentle- 
f ‘man, and the solemn admonition of the honourable baronet. But, 
so called upon, I could not decline stating my opinions, without 
‘appearing to shrink from them. I donot shrink from them. I 
‘have stated them, I hope, intelligibly ; Iam sure without any 
* reserve. 

‘Other warnings are addressed, not to me only, but to the 
‘House, as to the lessons to be learned from the French revolution. 
‘ Undoubtedly these two lessons are to be learned from the French 
‘revolution ; first, that proper changes ought not to be delayed 
‘too long ; <econdly, that precipitate changes are subversive of 
‘the peace and order and happiness of nations. But can any man 
‘look to the history of the ill-fated Louis XVI., and say, that it 
‘was his obstinate adherence to the rights of the throne which he 


“inherited, that imbittered the last years of his reign, and finally 


‘led him to the scaffold? Can any man seriously contemplate the 
‘course of events which brought that monarchy to ruin, without 
‘trembling at the consequences of a too obsequious subservience to 
‘temporary popularity ‘—without perceiving how easy and how 
‘dangerous is the mistake of sacrificing the interests of a whole 
é community to the clamours of a discontented few? Let not then 
‘the lessons of the French revolution be lost upon us! When our 
‘ears are assailed by clamour for change, let us not be unmindful 
‘of the silent apprehensions, the confiding patience of that large 

‘portion of the community, whom these clamours distract and ap- 

‘pal! Let us not mistake their silence for acquiescence ; nor their 
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‘confidence for carelessness! The feeling of alarm is deep, and 
‘general, and just. The persons, whose machinations are the 
‘subject of this debate, and the cause of our being called together 
‘at this season, are valueless as motes in the sunbeam, compared 
‘with the loyal, quiet, unmurmuring millions, who look up to par- 
‘liament for protection. Let them not look up to you in vain! 
‘Let not the claims, and the welfare of those millions,—of the 
‘loyal and the good, of the peaceful and the pious,—be disregard- 
‘ed by the House, in deliberating upon the measures which are 
‘necessary for the safety of the country.—‘* Vos ne populo Ro- 
‘mano deesse videamini providete! Obsessa facibus et telis impie 
‘conjurationis vobis supplex manus tendit patria communis. Vobis 
‘se, vobis vitam omnium civium, vobis arcem et Capitolium, vobis 
‘aras penativm, vobis muros atque urbis tecta, vobis templa deorum 
‘atque delubra, commendat.” ’ 

Such were the strains of mingled reason and eloquence which 
swayed the counsels of Parliament on this important occasion. In 
fact, the measures adopted by the legislature were the natural re- 
sult of the opinions we have transcribed. ‘There were those, in- 
deed, who, professing to entertain the same, or nearly the same, 
views of public affairs with these distinguished leaders, yet dissent- 
ed from the enactments proposed; on the ground, that the true re- 
medy to be applied, was only a more vigorous execution of the 
subsisting laws; or at least, that innovation should not be resorted 
to, until the necessity of it should have been established by a mi- 
nute and extensive parliamentary inquiry into the state of the na- 
tion. But the majority of both Houses of Parliament conceived 
that they had before them abundant proof of the inadequacy of the 
present law to cope with the newly-invented forms of evil; and 
that the only certain efiect of delay would be to give the enemy 
fresh strength, spirits, and insolence. Notwithstanding these im- 
pressions, however, there seems no reason to believe, that the pro- 
posed bills were carried through the House with greater expedi- 
tion than was absolutely necessary. On the contrary, every clause 
seems to have been canvassed with attention, and a great variety 
of modifications was adopted, at the suggestion of members un- 
connected with government, and even of respectable classes of per- 
sons out of doors, whose interests seemed likely to be affected.— 

The acts passed on this occasion were in number, six : of which 
one of the most important relates to the holding of seditious assem- 
blies,* and was obviously suggested by the proceedings already 
mentioned at Manchester.—Previously to the passing of this act, 
the state of the law relative to popular assemblies was not a little 
singular, and this, in some respects which do not appear to have 


* 60 Geo. IIL. cap. 6. 
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been much adverted to in Parliament. By a statute then legally 
in force, though it had not for many years been in fact enforced, 
we mean the Act passed in the reign of Charles II.,* entitled : ‘ An 
‘act against tumults and disorders, upon pretence of preparing 
‘ or presenting public petitions, or other addresses, to His Majesty, 
‘or the’ Parliament,’ it was enacted, that no person er persons 
should solicit, labour, or procure, the getting of hands, or other 
consent, of any persons above the number of twenty or more, to 
auy petition, complaint, remonstrance, declaration, or other ad- 
dress, to the King, or both or either Houses of Parliament, for al- 
teration of matters established by law in Church or State, unless 
the matter thereof should have been first consented unto and or- 
dered by three or more justices of the county, or by the major part 
of the Grand Jury of the county, or division of the county, where 
the same matter should arise, at their public Assizes, or General 
Quarter Sessions, or, if arising in London, by the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commons in Common Council assembled. The 
sate statute enacted that no person or persons should repair to 
His Majesty, or both or either of the Houses of Parliament, upon 
preieuce of presenting or delivering any petition, complaint, re- 
monstrance, or declaration, or other address, accompanied with 
an excessive number of people, nor at any one time with above the 
number of ten persons. ‘The penalty for transgression against the 
act, was to be a fine not exceeding the sum of one hundred pounds, 
and imprisonment for three months. 

In the case of Lord George Gordon, in 1781, it was contended 
before the Court of King’s Bench, that this remarkable statute had 
been virtually repealed by the clause in the Declaration of Rights, 
afterwards incorporated into the Bill of Rights, according to which 
fit is the right of the subjects to petition the King, and all com- 
‘ mitments and prosecutions for such petitioning, are illegal.’ Lord 
Mansfield, however, in the name of the court, denied this doctrine, 
positively asserting, that the statute in question had not been re- 
pealed by the Bill of Rights or any other act, but was still in 
force. ‘The statute was also referred to by Lord Loughborough, 
then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in his celebrated charge 
to the Grand Jury of the County of Surry, in 1780, as the un- 
doubted law of the land. Sir William Blackstone, in his Com- 
mentaries, asserts the existence of the law, without any reserve or 
qualification.—And even if it be true that the Declaration has re- 
pealed the statute, at least the repeal can extend no farther than 
so far as regards petitions addressed to the throne. But no man 
who has bestowed the most superficial study on the Declaration of 
Rights, reading it by the light of contemporaneous history, will for 
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a moment suppose, that such was, or even could be, the object of 
that famous instrument. The Declaration of Rights had its birth, 
not in the reveries of political philosophists, but in the constitu- 
tional knowledge and practical wisdom of men profoundly versed 
in the English law. Unlike the expository declarations of modern 
system-mongers, it confines itself, with a severe simplicity, to the 
exigencies of the occasion which called it into existence. It con- 
demns, not tyranny in the abstract, but the particular tyranny of 
James II. It declares, not the rights of man, but the recently-vio~ 
lated rights of English subjects. Every single clause in the De- 
claration of Rights has a direct reference to some specific offence 
against the constitution by the unhappy monarch against whom, 
by name, it is pointed; and that no reader might be left in doubt 
on the subject, the declaratory part is ushered in by a preamble, 
specifying all those offences in detail.— . 

Among the many circumstances which satisfactorily prove that 
areal and a very substantial accession to the popular liberties has 
taken place since the period of the Revolution, one of the most 
decisive, certainly, is the fate of the statute we have just been con- 
sidering. It has not been repealed; and, in a legal sense, it has 
never become obsolete. In a legal sense, indeed, it could not be- 
come obsolete ; for, by the somewhat singular rule of the English 
law, no desuetude can antiquate an act of Parliament. Yet, for 
many years, it has, in practice, been consigned to almost absolute 
forgetfulness. We know not of its having, in any instance, been 
the subject of judicial notice, since the period, already alluded to, 
of the riots in 17803 and, during the violent discussions both in 
and out of Parliament on the celebrated Sedition and Convention 
Bills of Mr. Pitt, though those were measures in pari materia, we 
believe that it was never even mentioned. Men have gone on as 
if no such jaw existed : they have met in large voluntary assem- 
blies, self-called, self-authorized, seli-regulated :—they have peti- 
tioned, complained, remonstrated, declared :—addressing, some- 
umes the King,—sometimes the Lords or Commons,—sometimes 
both,—sometimes all the three,—and sometimes they have ad- 
dressed neither the one nor the other, but have breathed their un- 
digested complaints (‘incondita’) to the wild winds or wilder rab- 
ble; while no magistrate made them afraid, nor any Radical re- 
monstrated against a law, by which their remonstrance against 
every other law stood avoided and condemned. 

Not only the fact of the tacit supersession of this law, but the 
nature of the terms in which it is drawn up, may serve to throw 
considerable light on the actual progress which has been made by 
the liberties of the people. Its prohibitions were intended to 
operate against tumultuous and disorderly modes of proceeding in 
the preparation or delivery of petitions or other addresses of a 
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political kind to the great constitutional functionaries. But the 
assemblage of immense and disorderly crowds, with a mere view 
to discussion, the statute does not seem to have distinctly forbid- 
den; because probably it did not anticipate. We do not mean 
that such meetings do not fall within the terms of the enactment; 
but, had they been specifically intended, they would have been 
pointed out by a more appropriate designation. The truth is, that, 
at that time, they do not appear to have been at all known. The 
custom then was, first, to frame a petition or remonstrance ; next, 
to collect signatures or supporters to it from house to house, the 
train of attendants still swelling as it rolled onwards; and, when 
complete, the instrument was accompanied to its ultimate point of 
destination by the escort thus procured. In the course of this pro- 
cess, considerable assemblies were sometimes formed, more or less 
discussion took place, and tumult and disorder not seldom proved 
the consequence; but these were, after all, the incidents, not the 
end; the object was the petition or remonstrance, to be conveyed 
io parliament or the throne. The volunteer-statesmen of that day 
were not acquainted with the modern method of calling together 
large deliberative crowds, as a sort of outer parliaments, having no 
other object than publicly to take into consideration affairs of state, 
and to record the result of their deliberation in propositions or re- 
solutions, addressed to none of the constituted authorities, but 
published purely as authorized expressions of popular opinion. 
Such a plan of proceeding would, to our ancestors, have been un- 
intelligible. A remonstrance addressed to nobody, they would 
have regaded as the sounding of a bell in vacuo; or as the shaft of 
Acestes, shot into the void air without an aim ; and they would not 
have been surprised if, as in that instance, a prodigy had succeed- 
ed: 
‘ Namque volans liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo ; 
‘ Signavitque viam flammis.’ 

Let it not be imagined, however, that we name this modery 

practice, only to condemn it. On the contrary, we have already 


‘ mtimated that it is the index of an actual increase in the amount 


of our national liberties. From the date of the revolution, down- 
wards, the general intelligence of the people has kept growing, 
their facilities of intercourse have multiplied, and their love of po- 
litical discussion has been more and more inflamed. Public speak- 
ing, once a rare and precious fabric, the subject of a virtual mono- 
poly, is now the ‘ ware of every day.’ From these causes, acting 
partly on each other, partly in combination, and, finally, reacted 
upon by that which they have produced, has arisen the fashion of 
holding large popular meetings. Hitherto, all this has, on the 
whole, been well, and, short of the proved abuse, it is well still. 
That the custom was not known to our fathers, is not, of course or 
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necessarily, any reason why it should not be known to their pos- 
terity. The revolution was a solemn national consecration of 
great principles; but in the development and application of those 
principles, delicate as the task is, there seems no cause why the 
agency of time, the grand legislative umpire, should be rejected. 
It is, in fact, plain that the effect of this agency has been various ; 
in some respects, apparently strengthening the monarchical and aris- 
tocratical parts of the constitution; in others, as in the instance 
now under consideration, and in the publicity of our modern par- 
liamentary debates, more evidently throwing weight into the de- 
mocratic scale. No practical statesman will condemn these 
changes, either on the one side or the other, merely because they 
are such. The building, in settling, has swerved a little; but it 
may still be standing firm on its adamantine foundations. The 
river has, in some degree, shifted its course, but it may still be 
welling out from the same clear, rich, and elevated springs. — 

The new statute permits the holding of voluntary meetings, if 

held within the parish or township to which the persons calling 
them belong, provided previous notice in writing, signed by seven 
resident householders at the least, be given to some neighbouring 
justice of the peace, who shall thereupon have the power of alter- 
ing the time or place of such meeting. It also sanctions county 
meetings, called by the lord-lieutenant, custos, or sheriff of the 
county, or by the convener of the county in Scotland, or by the 
major part of the grand jury; also, meetings called by five or 
more justices of the peace for any division of any county having 
different divisions, and city, borough, or ward-meetings, called by 
the mayor, alderman, or other head officer. But, with these, and 
other less important exceptions, it prohibits meetings of any de- 
scription of persons, exceeding fifty in number, to be held in the 
open air, for the purpos® or on the pretext of deliberating upon any 
public grievance, or any matter relating to any trade or business, 
er any matter in church or state, or of considering, proposing, or 
agreeing to any petition, complaint, remonstrance, declaration, re- 
solution, or address upon the subject of such grievance or matter. It 
further allows all magistrates to repair to any public meetings of the 
nature before described, and arms them with various powers for 
the prevention or repression of disorder :—and its operation is li- 
mited to five years. 

That this statute, though severer in its penalties, is lighter in its 
restrictions, than the act of Charles, must be evident on the slight- 
est inspection. The two main features of the present act are, that 
it limits in some degree, the right of voluntary meetings, and that, 
where voluntary meetings are held, or at least are held in the open 
air, it strictly subjects them to the inspection and control of the 
“a on But, magix all meetings not exceeding 
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fifty in number, all meeting in rooms, and all voluntary meetings 
in parishes, it clearly leaves a very considerable scope to the right 
of voluntary assemblage; whereas, the act of Charles prohibited 
such meetings, if exceeding the number of twenty persons, altoge- 
ther.—If the statute of Charles, both by its extreme restrictiveness, 
and its having been enacted (as we have already explained) during 
the subsistence of a very different state of things, was not applica- 
ble to the present emergence, the common law, the production of 
a still earlier period, was equally inapplicable, though for some- 
what different reasons. Against such meetings as those at Man- 
chester, the common law pronounces a sentence of proscription no 
less absolute than that of the new act. Its failing is, that it does 
not provide a cure for the evil, equally efficacious ; and this imper- 
fection was fully and tragically proved at Manchester. Unless the 
declared object of the meeting be illegal, the common law waits 
till the character of illegality clearly and visibly attaches; and 
then the remedies enjoined by it are, the dispersion of the assem- 
bly, and the seizure and prosecution of the persons actually en- 
gaged init. Surely, it was infinitely more advisable, to enact re- 
gulations, which, while they leave the right of real deliberation 
untouched, shall operate rather in a preventive than a remedial 
manner, against abuses of that right, so flagrant, and at the same 
time so difficult of treatment, as the Manchester meeting. Had 
the new law been earlier in being, we should not now have to la- 
ment over the lives lost, and the misery produced, and the animo- 
sities created, on the calamitous day of the 16th of August. 

Were we called on te prove that this law does not in fact affect 
the right of the people to deliberate and to pronounce their senti- 
ments on public affairs, our answer would consist in asking whe- 
ther it be possible to conceive a situation 4css compatible with the 
exercise of such a right than the midst of the immense crowd at 
Manchester? ‘To do the leaders on that occasion bare justice, 
nothing was further from their conceptions than any notions of 
deliberating. An assembly, consisting of fifty or a hundred thou- 
' sand individuals, mustered from a variety of quarters—previously 
schooled to a given set of opinions—sworn to maintain those opi- 
nions even unto death—preceded by banners, on which that sworn 
engagement is expressed and blazoned—and collected for the very 
purpose of vociferating their constancy in those opinions undei 
every vicissitude—such a meeting bears any character, rather thar 
that of deliberation: it is not a deliberative, but a declarative 
meeting—an assembly, not in council, but in action. 

If it be the object of the new statute, in the first instance, to 
limit the number, and provide for the decorum of popular meetings. 
its next end, certainly, is to give them a character of locality, by 
excluding from them all persons not connected with the vicinity 
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in which they are held. Such assemblies as those of Manchester, 
not only do not contribute to the formation of opinion ; in anyifair 
sense, they do not even express it. At least they do not express 
the opinion which, if they have any meaning at all, it must be 
their very business to exhibit, that of the particular district in 
which they are held. On the contrary, the voices of the local 
community are, in such assemblies, overborne by those of myriads 
of nameless intruders, acting under the command of mountebanks 
as ignorant and as itenerant as themselves. Just before the fatal 
rendezvous at Manchester, a revolutionary provincial newspaper 
boasted, that, on the approaching day of meeting, the population 
of that immense town would be doubled. 'The boast was probably 
exaggerated; but that a vast influx of itenerant strangers took 
place on the occasion, none can dispute. And then the question 
arises, can there be a grosser misnomer of an assembly so consti- 
tuted, than to denominate it the Manchester meeting ?—This view 
of the subject becomes most important, if a distinguished member 
of opposition was correct in supposing, that the large meetings 
held during the last year, consisted in a great measure of one and 
the same body of persons, who, like a strolling company of actors, 
trudged from place to place, every where repeating the same dull, 
but mischievous farce. If the right honourable leader was found- 
ed in his remark, can any thing be more preposterous than to be- 
wail the prohibition of such assemblies, as if it were a death blow 
to the expression of public opinion? The Sun of British Liberty, 
it is said, is set; the people of England are silenced ; and the glory 
of Europe is extinguished for ever! Scarcely have we given way 
to our sorrows at this melancholy annunciation—scarcely have we, 
with streaming eyes, consigned Magna Charta to its kindred anti- 
quarian dust, and mournfully left the Bill of Rights to be food for 
worms—when we are suddenly re-assured—the prospect shifts— 
boards, scenes, and sliders give way—and with smiles we discover 
that we were weeping over the suppressed opinions, not of the peo- 
ple of England, but of a company of strolling mountebanks! 
Next to this act, we may mention those relating to training, and 
to the seizure of arms.—The first prohibits meetings for drilling 
and training, unless authorized in such manner as there mention- 
ed, on pain of imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, 
or transportation for a term not exceeding seven years, to the per- 
sons employed in drilling others; and, as to the persons who at- 
tend to be drilled, on pain of fine, and imprisonment not exceeding 
two years.—The other act empowers justices, upon oath being 
made to them that arms or weapons are in the possession of any 
person, or kept in any house or place, for purposes believed to be 
dangerous to the public peace, to issue warrants to search for, seize, 
and detain such arms or weapons; and the peace-officer executing 
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such warrant, may, if refused admission into the suspected house 
or place, enter it by force, either by day or by night. The latter 
act is local, and is to expire on the 25th day of March, 1822. Of 
these two acts, the first met with the almost .unanimous support of 
both houses of parliament. The other was strenuously opposed. 

The provision authorizing a search for arms by night, was depre- 
cated as laying the foundation for much private oppression and 
abuse ; but the objection admits of this among other answers : that 
the evil meant to be repressed was not only great and extensively 
diffused, but was the result of a secret combination among conside- 
rable numbers ; that the law can grapple with such an evil only by 
dint of promptitude and surprise ; and that nothing could be more 
foolish, in a contest of this nature, than to give the adversary the 
unlimited command of the hours of darkness, especially during the 
winter months. In effect, the provision is a severe remedy for a 
monstrous evil. ‘The act was also opposed as being unconstitu- 
tional in its principle; and here again, but with somewhat more of 
plausibility, at least, than in the instance of the Seditious Assem- 
blies’ Act, an appeal was preferred to the Declaration of Rights, 
which says ‘that the subjects, which are Protestants, may have 
arms for their defence, suitable to their condition, and as allowed 
by law.’ — 

The measures we have hitherto described, chiefly aimed at re- 
pressing the bolder and more overt acts, or at least at embarrass- 
ing the actual preliminary movements, of the disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace. But there was another branch of the mischief, which 
could be reached only by regulations of a different kind. For 
some time past, a part of the public press had distinguished itself 
by an effrontery of licentiousness, without any former example. 
The stamp act imposed a certain duty on newspapers and other 
publications containing news and political intelligence; but whe- 
ther this description could be understood to comprise publications 
which, though appearing periodically, and wholly of a political 
character, affected rather to deal in discussion than to convey in- 
telligence, was: a point evidently admitting of much question. 
Availing themselves of this doubt, to avoid, if not to evade, the 
stamp-duty, a set of pestilent works were circulated at the low- 
est prices, and in fact swarmed in all parts of the country, 
threatening to devour every green thing. The Black Dwarf, 
the Republican, and the Medusa, were, we believe, the most 
conspicuous of these performances; and the doctrines whicli 
they promulgated were such as might fully justify the assumption 
of titles like the last. They wore, indeed, the ‘ sarificus vultus’— 
a form and aspect that might congeal the beholder with horror. 
They spoke a language hitherto unknown to Englishmen ;—the 
mingled and virulent dialect of treason, blasphemy, malice, hatred, 
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and all uncharitableness. This was in their graver mood; but 
they had their intervals of facetiousness also; when, quitting the 
heights of revolutionary tragedy, they condescended to disport 
themselves in a strain of pleasantry, rivalled only by the murder- 
ous wit that attended the memorable noyades in the Loire. In a 
word, the Heberts and Chaumettes, the scorn and aversion of Ro- 
bespierre himself, (for even they ‘ that love night, love not such 
nights as these,) seemed, in these writers, to have transmigrated into 
the abused persons of Englishmen. The pestiferous words of this 
fraternity have ‘ come but by halves to our ears ;’? and we are not 
very desirous, either of further acquaintance with them ourselves, 
or of contributing to make them known to our readers. Yet a 
single specimen of their moral taste and temper—unum de crinibus 
anguem,—we may perhaps be allowed to exhibit. A learned, vir- 
tuous, and amiable judge, having, in a charge delivered to the 
grand jury of York, expressed it to be his honest and conscientious 
opinion ‘that this country was really in a flourishing condition, 
‘and that there was no foundation for alarm or complaint,’ the 
sentiment was noticed by the Medusa in the following terms :— 
‘When men are starved and insulted, are assassinations to be won- 
‘ dered at? Or is it not more wonderful that they do not more fre- 
‘quently occur? Could it excite any surprise if any deserving 
‘but distressed being, whose family is crying for bread, and of 
‘which there are tens of thousands in every neighbourhood, should 
‘raise his dagger, and plunge it into the bosom of a monster who 
‘could coolly insult his sufferings? Every one whose mind was not 
‘ perverted would extol the deed, and say it was a praise-worthy act. 
‘ It is, Str, a spirtt that ought to be encouraged, and requires only to 
‘be properly directed, to be of great national advantage.—The 
‘name of the insolent wretch must be recorded; his deeds are evil, 
‘and, if the Lord does not, IL hope the people will, reward him 
‘ according to his works.’ 

In the extract just given, if the most prominent cause of disgust 
be the unmixed wickedness of the sentiments it inculcates, the next 
object of horror is its portentous contrariety of spirit to all that 
has hitherto characterized the dispositions of Englishmen. The 
inhabitants of this island have, by one of their own poets, been 
pronounced ‘ infamous for suicide ;——the charge was urged with 
the bitter exaggeration of a satirist ;—but when before have we 
been celebrated for praising and encouraging deserving assassins ? 
This deviation from the old national feelings and principles is 
among the most conspicuous features of the disciples of Kadical- 
ism; and, to do them justice, they are as little national in their af- 
fections as in their morals. Formal malcontents have loved their 
country, while they detested its rulers ; and, at the very moment of 
disparaging and condemning whatever was visible or tangible 
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around them, they have still clasped an ideal England to their 
hearts. The radicals exhibit the real hatred, unredeemed by the ro- 
mantic affection ; and are content not to be Englishmen, even in 
imagination. If there be any one constituent part or element of our 
national greatness, which might be considered as of no party,— 
which, like ‘the common san, the air, the skies,’ might be deemed 
incapable of geographical division,—which might have been ex- 
pected to touch a vein even in the most disaffected bosom,—it is 
the fame of our arms. Such indeed has hitherto been the fact ; 
—the very outlaw can discover no region exempt from the magic 
influence of this sentiment; an alien in every thing else, his irre- 
pressible sympathy with the military glory of his country tells him 
that he is not wholly expatriated ; and, renouncing all other con- 
sanguinity with her, he instinctively claims kindred with the blood 
of her heroes. ‘ None but my brave English could have done this,’ 
exclaimed the unfortunate James, captivated by the sight of that 
prowess which crushed his hopes. But a radical is made of sterner 
stuff than a tyrant. Will it be believed that, in the dialect of the 
new school, the common appellation of contempt for a soldier, is to 
call him a Waterloo-man? Who could have thought that the 
name of that field,—a name endeared to us by associations the 
tenderest and the most exalted,—a name which, like those of Cres- 
sy and Agincourt, will be pronounced by the remotest posterity 
with a pause of veneration,—a name by which, as by that of Ma- 


rathon of old, future orators will adjure the slumbering valour of 


their countrymen, and evoke the genius of national honour from 
the dead,—that such a name should by any compatriot of those 
whose exploits have immortalized it, be held up only as a by-word, 
and a term of scoffing and derision ¢ 

— — Lord Grenville, in a passage we have before quoted, inti- 
mates with equal justice and candour, that it has long been the 
practice in this country, to administer with tenderness, even in ca- 
ses of acknowledged wrong, the laws affecting the rights of the 
subject. But this very circumstance shows that the magnitude of 
the evil will not be adequately explained by the mere fact of the 
lenity which it has experienced. Libels have never been wanting 
among us, and the libeller has, in numberless instances, been suf= 
fered to fret his hour unmolested : but when before did sufferance 
produce such consequences? Under the impunity of a single year, 
the mischief has attained an immensely greater size, than hereto- 
fore under that of a century. Is not this a proof that other than 
merely negative causes have been at work? Must we not infer the 
existence of something peculiarly vicious in the habit, when we find 
that the mere absence of remedies has generated a disease so dead- 
ly? Lord Coke could formerly say with Tacitus, ‘ Convicia, st 
‘srascaris, tua divulgas; spreta, exolescunt. It you seek to revenge 
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‘slanders, you publish them as your own; if you despise them, 
‘they vanish.’ Is it not to be considered as a phenomenon, when 
maxims adopted by the joint authority of philosophy and law are 
found to have lost their efficacy? 

The remedy, however, was at length resorted to ; the terrors of 
justice were put in motion; and, in the case of one unhappy 
hawker of penny-blasphemy in London, and of two more (as we 
believe, but we cannot speak with certainty) in the country, a con- 
viction ensued. The eflects were such as sufficiently to illustrate 
the inadequacy of the existing laws. First, the individual to whom 
we have particularly alluded, availed himself of the privilege al- 
lowed to persons charged with bailable offences, of traversing, or 
postponing his trial ; and, during the whole of the intervening pe- 
riod, his noxious compositions, gaining notoriety and celebrity 
from the accusation, triumphed in a still increasing sale. The du- 
ration of a trial protracted through several days, only gave the 
nuisance a fresh impulse and an extended range; the whole town 
seemed to teem with the most abandoned blasphemies, the unhappy 
vulgar flocking to the repository whence they chiefly issued, as 
men flocked to visit the rattle-snake in the Haymarket, whose poi- 
sonous bite had killed a human being. This was indeed frui Dis 
iratis ; the animadversion of the law added wings to the offence. 
Even after the conviction of the delinquent, there were no direct 
means of seizing his stock of unsold libels ; and they would have 
been sought with greater avidity than ever, had not the expedient 
been resorted to of taking possession of them in satisfaction of the 
fine which made part of his sentence. To such shifts was the ma- 
Jesty of justice reduced, in attempting to arrest the progress of a 
declared plague! Happily, no rich patron of blasphemy paid the 
fine, or this legitimate stratagem would have availed nothing. 
But, though the wares were thus destroyed, the manufacturer re- 
mained ; he even boasted that the leisure of his prison afforded him 
fresh facilities for the pursuit of his calling; and one number at 
least of his own paper, the Republican, was published by him 
when in confinement, which, both in religion and in politics, fully 
supported his inverted fame.—If the unhappy convict himself 
could be thus bold, no wonder that the rest of the crew should rise 
in audacity. Numerous prosecutions were commenced against 
them ; but they abated not a jot of heart or hope; the Medusa, 
Gorgoneis infecta venenis, became yet more furious ; and it appear- 
ed to have been truly vaunted by one of the apostles of radicalism, 
that the sect had now learned to despise the dungeon-system. 

[t is trite enough to remark, how greatly the influence of that 
which, with a mixture of literal and figurative meaning, we com- 
monly call the press, has increased in modern times. The process 
of printing, mechanically considered, has undergone improvements 
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only less remarkable than the invention itself; but, beyond all 
these, the increased use of reading, and the vast and still-extending 
facilities of mutual communication aflorded by the present state of 
society, give to the press a moral force so prodigious, as to convert 
it into a new engine. The progress of a nation in political refine- 
ment, may always be read in the history of its jurisprudence. Our 
law of libel, tracing it from the earliest times, has varied with the 
varying modes and opportunities of social intercourse, prescribed 
and supplied by the actual frame of society. When our great 
Saxon and Danish legislators made laws, directing that the author 
of a slanderous report,—he ‘qui alium rumoribus dissipatis im- 
proba voce lacerarit,—should be punished by excision of the 
tongue, it is apparent enough, both from the terms employed to 
describe the offence, and from the nature of the penalty denounced, 
that their attention was exclusively directed to oral, as distinguish- 
ed from written slander. But their selection of this one branch of 
the crime, does not prove that they rated lightly the delinquency 
ofthe other. It proves only that the other was, in those rude times, 
little, if at all known. ‘There were libellers, indeed,—libellers, 
that is, in spirit and intention; but, fortunately for those they 
hated, they could not write. Speech constituted the almost exclu- 
sive medium of communication between man and man; and, of 
course, was the great vehicle of truth and of falsehood, of praise 
and of blame, of compliment and of calumny. The shock of the 
Norman invasion, and the despotic nature of the government it in- 
troduced, could not but be unfavourable, in the first instance at 
least, to the progress of national sallepiones. But the sagacious 
and enlightened tyrants, who soon after occupied, at successive pe- 
riods, the throne, introduced excellent laws; and knowledge and 
literature began to diffuse themselves, though at first with a current 
sufficiently tardy. The increased use of reading and writing 
would now be felt in increased abuses also. The first statute of 
Westminster, which passed under the reign of the First Edward, 
in prohibiting seditious and slanderous rumours, employs terms (de 
dire, de counter,) which, it must be admitted, appear primarily to 
refer rather to uttered than to written words, but which yet un- 
doubtedly admit, with almost equal ease, of either application ; 
the same remark applies to the statutes of Richard the Second 
against false news ;* and it is certain that, as early as Edward the 
Third at least, and probably at a still earlier period, written slan- 
der, or what is properly called libelling, was held to be an indicta- 
ble offence. 

The lapse of time introduced yet greater alterations. Books 
multiplied. ‘The art of writing, which is now confined chiefly to 
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domestic purposes, was cultivated with such care, and applied to 
the circulation of literature with so much success, that even the 
invention of printing, stupendous as it was, does not appear to have 
broke on the world with all that palpable and immediate intensity 
of effect which we are in these days apt to ascribe to it. It was, 
however, like sunrise succeeding twilight, and itself succeeded by 
a brighter day. Writing, under which term both law and com- 
mon sense include printing, now became, as a medium of general 
intercourse, far more effective than speech; and this change is cu- 
riously marked in the history of our legislation. — — 

{t is notorious that there are many things which, when commit- 
ted to writing, the English law holds to be libels, and which yet, 
unless some special injury can be proved to have flowed from them, 
may be spoken without any legal blame. 

When the courts first adopted this distinction, plausible objec- 
tions to the practice might not have been hard to find. It might 
have been urged, that, in matters affecting the liberty of the press, 
innovations were not to be tolerated; that the law of libel, as 
already administered, was quite severe enough ;—that libels, after 
all, did little harm, for, if true, it was fitting that bad men should 
be exposed, and, if false, then truth was mighty and would pre- 
vail ;—that the newly-devised restriction would operate as a severe 
check on rising genius, which was frequently observed to make its 
first tender essays in the line of defamation ;—that such a restric- 
tion, besides, would tend to degrade the respectable portion of the 
public press, by subjecting, to one and the same rule, the miscre- 
ant, who deliberately traded in sedition and blasphemy, and the 
worthy printer and bookseller, whose pages might exhibit only 
little occasional aberrations of a seditious or blasphemous spirit ;— 
with much more to the same effect. And the objector might have 
concluded with sighing over the departed mildness of the Saxon 
code, which suffered the slanderer to traduce and vilify whom he 
pleased, so long as he confined his effusions to the vehicle of 
stereo-type. — — 

Of the periods of history we have mentioned, there are no two, 
taking them in succession, between which the force and influence 
of the press have made an advance so considerable as between the 
latest of those periods and the present time. As we have already 
explained, the instrument itself is altered, and it acts in a still more 
altered medium. In mechanical, and far more in moral power, it 
has gained immensely. But, if so, then surely we cannot wonder 
that it should require new checks and guards; for why must we 
expect, in this single instance, a failure of the rule that, with the 
increase of power, increases also the liability to abuse ?—If it be 
said that a free press carries with it its own safeguards and cor- 
— the answer is, that this reasoning would prove too much ; 
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since it must, if valid, equally prevail against restrictions of every 
kind without exception or discrimination, be they the most mode- 
rate or nrost arbitrary. That, within certain limits, such a self- 
medicative quality really belongs to the liberty of the press, as well 
as to all liberty, we should be sorry to deny.’ Increase the power ; 
and, for a long way at least, the consequent good will increase 
faster than the incident evil. But imperfection qualifies all human 
blessings ; and it is painfully true that the evil will be progressive 
also, though, for some time, ndt at an equal pace. ‘To promote 
the diffusion of knowledge, to elicit the fruits of genius, to facilitate 
and to encourage the general interchange of minds and of hearts, 
is undoubtedly to swell the total amount of virtue and of happi- 
ness; but we must not forget that, in some though not in an equal 
ratio, that tendency to excess and disorder, which must ever form 
the extreme boundary: of the privilege, will partake of its enlarge- 
ment; as the superficies of an expanding sphere necessarily in- 
creases, though it does not increase with the same rapidity as the 
solid content. 

Even here, however, let us not be misunderstood. Although, 
under the alteration which the general circumstances of society 
have undergone, some increase might naturally be expected in the 
abuses of the liberty of the press, it does not follow that such ex- 
pectation, taken by itself, and without proof of an actual increase 
in the number or malignity of those abuses, would afford a suffi- 
cient warrant for subjecting the press to new regulations. We 
cannot safely proceed, in such a case, on mere presumptions, how- 
ever violent. ‘The soundest theory, unsupported by facts, is but a 
questionable authority for introducing changes into a living body 
of law. We should at least have a sufficient weight of fact to prove 
the theory sound, and to justify the presumptions which it furnishes. 
In the present case, however, there can hardly be a doubt that this 
previous condition has been fulfilled with a frightful amplitude. 
The excesses of a licentious and turbulent press have themselves 
exceeded all former bounds. The evil has appeared in shapes and 


_ attitudes with which the laws had confessedly no means of coping ; 


and, even where it has been forced to a contest with public justice, 
and has been bafiled in the struggle, it has arisen only more pow- 
erful from defeat. In aword, the actual state of the fact supplies 
the clearest aud most confirmatory comment on those deductions 
of theory, which would previously have prescribed the adoption of 
further regulations for the purpose of repressing an audacious mis- 
chief, and of sustaining the interests of the national morals, deco- 
rum, and purity. 

Such are the views of this very important subject, which have 
led us cordially to approve of the recent regulations relative to the 
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liberty of the press, and, we may add, to the process of defence 
under prosecutions for misdemeanours. — — 

There are two statutes exclusively directed against the abuses of 
the press. One of these subjects all pamphlets and papers, con- 
taining any public news, intelligence or occurrences, or any re- 
marks upon them, or upon any matter in church or state, printed 
for sale, and published in numbers, periodically or at intervals not 
exceeding twenty-six days, where such papers or numbers shall not 
exceed two sheets, or shall be published for sale for a less price than 
sixpence exclusive of the duty, to the same duty as newspapers. 
{t further enjoins that no person shall print or publish for sale any 
newspaper, or any such pamphlets or papers as above described, 
without having previously given security in the sum of £300 if in 
or near London, and of £200 if elsewhere, to pay any fine or pe- 
nalty that may be imposed on him by reason of a conviction for 
having printed or published a blasphemous or seditious libel. 
From these regulations, however, many classes of works are ex- 
empted, such as acts of parliament, proclamations, and other state 
publications, the bills of mortality, lists of prices current, and other 
commercial papers; and also books or papers commonly used in 
schools, or containing only matters of devotion, piety, or charity. 

The other statute, ‘for the more effectual prevention and punish- 
ment of blasphemous and seditious libels,’ authorizes the court in 
which any conviction shall take place for composing, printing, or 
publishing, any blasphemous libel, or any seditious libel, tending 
to bring into hatred or contempt, the person of the king or regent, 
or the government and constitution of the kingdom, or either house 
of parliament, or to excite attempts to alter any matter in church 
or state, otherwise than by lawful means, to make an order for the 
seizing, carrying away, and detaining in safe custody, all copies 
of the libel in question, which shall be in the possession of the con- 
victed party, or of any other person named in the order for his 
use ; which order the peace officer may, during the day time, exe- 
cute by force; but, in case of the arrest or the reversal of the judg- 
ment, the copies so seized shall be restored, free of expense, to the 
party from whom they were taken. The statute further enacts 
that a person convicted a second time of the offence of such libel- 
ling as above mentioned, shall be liable, at the discretion of the 
court, either to suffer the other punishments inflicted by the law in 
cases of high misdemeanours, or to be banished from the king’s 
dominions for such term of years as the court shall order; and, if 
the convict thus banished, is afterwards found at large in any part 
of the king’s dominions, he may be transported for any term not 
exceeding fourteen years.—T hese statutes, unlike the act against 
seditious assemblies, are permanent laws. 

After the length of observation with which we prefaced our ac- 
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count of the last-mentioned statutes, it will not be expected that we 
should enter into an examination of the particular objections which 
have been urged against them. They are liable only to one ob- 
jection of any apparent weight. The restrictions, it is said, im- 
posed by these acts, and particularly the exaction of a pecuniary 
security from the publishers of political pamphlets, may, in some 
arene cases, oppose obstacles to the diffusion of political. know- 
edge, or cramp the literary efforts of unfriended genius. But, 
unfortunately, this is an objection applying more or less to all re- 
gulations affecting the license of the press; to the old law of libel, 
to the new law of libel, and to every law of libel, that can be de- 
vised; for restraint is the price we must pay for all civil liberty. 
The real question is not, whether cases of hardship may not possi- 


bly occur; but whether they are likely to be so frequent, and of 


such extremity as to outweigh the evils intended to be remedied 
by the demand of a security ; the evils of an under-press, conduct- 
ed by men alike bankrupt in fortune and in principle—men secure 
in their abjectness, from one half of the vengeance of those laws 
which they outrage and defy, and who, without any assignable 
stake in the prosperity of the state, but, on the contrary, prepared 
to support a guilty existence by feeding on its vitals, yet derive 
from the exercise of their vile literature, an extent of influence, 
seldom afforded to high education and unstained character. Is it 
fitting that the happiness of thousands should thus be put to ha- 
zard at the pleasure of those who refuse to risk any thing them- 


selves? Or does the law act unjustly, in demanding pledges of 


good conduct, where it has bestowed or permitted the enjoyment 
of great power ? 

The objections, indeed, urged against these statutes have in 
some cases been stated with a largeness which would absolutely 
destroy all legislation on the subject of the press, however cau- 
tiously or temperately exercised. For if it be true, that the state 
is under no circumstances to interfere with the market for literary 
exertion; if the system of a free press, like that of nature, has 
such a self-adjusting, self-compensating power, that no disturban- 
ces can arise from its movements, of which it does not itself furnish 
the correctives, it will then inevitably follow, that all laws in regu- 
lation of printing and publishing, whether they be of a preventive 
or a puntitive nature, whether they demand securities or inflict 
penalties, are equally against principle, and preposterous. In fact, 
this is nearly the doctrine of the white-hatted party themselves: 
the philosophy ofuch statesmen as the Black Dwarf and the Ex- 
aminer. ‘These persons hold, that in matters of religion at least, 
speech, no less than thought, ought to be perfectly exempt from 
legal control; that every man should be free, not only to follow 


his own religious notions, byt to ridicule and vilify the creed of 
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his neighbours ; that, with respect to religious discussion, there are, 
to say the truth, no sins of the tongue—in a word, that our law of 
blasphemy, mitigate it as we will, is a gross outrage on the rights 
of man, and that even the most holy places of our constitution 
ought to be thrown open, without screen or barrier, to the pollut- 
ing trample of the atheist and the misbeliever. 

To those, however, who are content with notions less enlighten- 
ed—to those who believe that freedom of opinion in common with 
all other civil privileges, must so be enjoyed, as not to encroach 
on the privileges of others—who believe that freedom of opinion is 
not more effectually sacrificed by subjecting it to the persecutions 
of monarchical or aristocratical power, than by laying it open to 
the outrages of vulgar fury—to those, in short, who admit, within 
whatever limits, the principle of restriction—we would earnestly 
submit it for consideration, whether that restriction can be con- 
demned as a wanton and arbitrary application of the principle— 
whether that regulation can justly be deprecated as a death-blow 
to the liberties of the press, and a revival of the darkness of the 
middle ages—which, while it somewhat abridges one or two much 
abused channels of political or religious disputation, leaves wholly 
untouched the rest—which also leaves untouched, all the other 
thousand fields of literary exertion—all art, all science, all criti- 
cism, all history, all philosophy, all political economy, all the 
‘highest heaven’ of imagination, all compositions devoted to the 
institution of youth, all that is instructive in morals, edifying in 
piety, or elevating in devotion. Such are the lights which still 
shine unclouded, while the measure seeks to exclude only a species 
of knowledge which may be complimented with the name of light, 
but which is, in truth, but darkness visible, and a thousand times 
more dangerous than the blankest and most credulous ignorance. 

It is the profound remark of Madame de Staél on the policy of 
Bonaparte, that, finding it impossible, in a country so enlighten~ 
ed as France, to erect the fabric of despotism on the foundation of 
national ignorance, he attempted to found it on a depravation of 
the national manners.* The observation may convey a salutary 
lesson to all countries, and to none more than to the most enlight- 
ed country in the world. Even for England, there is no absolute 
insurance against the peril of despotism ; no covenant against the 
return of that mighty deluge, which it has been the labour of cen- 


* ‘Le plus grand crime de Napoléon, toutefois, celui pour lequel tous les 
penseurs, tous les écrivains dispensateurs de la gloire dans la posteérité, ne cesse- 
ront de l’accuser auprés de l’espéce humaine, c’est l’établissement et ]’organisa- 
tion du despotisme. I] l’a fondé sur Vimmortalité ; car les lumiéres qui exis- 
toient en France étoient telles, que Je pouvoir absolu ne pouvoit s’y maintenir 
que parla dépravation, tandis que d’ailleurs i] subsiste par l’ignorance.’ 

Considérations sur la Révolution Francoise, 4me partie, chap. 15. 
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turies to bank out and oppose. But, should an event so dreadful, 
ever take place—should that day of wrath, ever arrive, (and late 
be its arrival!) when heaven, hitherto so propitious to us, shall 
open upon us its windows in anger—when the very seat of liberty 
shall be subverted, and 
‘—this mount 

Of Paradise, by might of waves be mov’d 

Out of his place, push’d by the horned flood, 

With all his verdure spoil’d,’— 
it is at least apparent, from what qvarter the desolation may be 
apprehended. ‘he progress of knowledge, neither ministers nor 
parliaments, were they capable of entertaining a project so detest- 
able, can, in any sensible degree, impede. On this point, indeed, 
we feel ourselves re-assured by some of those who have been the 
most strenuous, not only in imputing the design, but in antici- 
pating its success. In their denunciations against the proposed 
restrictions on the liberty of the press, if they began with an 
alarming picture of the fatal efficiency of the restrictions, they 
not seldom ended with a triumphant prediction of their futility. 
Whatever may be thought of the consistency of these disputants, 
it must at least be conceded to them, that neither the measures be- 
fore us, nor any other similar regulations, will ever have power to 
arrest the extension of intellectual light among the people. The 
voice of knowledge has gone forth, never to be recalled. It would 
be as easy to restore the rain to the cloud from which it has parted, 
as to re-expel from the bosom of an immense and educated society 
all those streams of instruction which have sunk into it, insinuating 
themselves into “py crevice, reaching every root, and mingling 
with the moisture of every rising spring. But there is a danger, 
though of a different kind, and arising from another cause. If the 
sources of our national virtues are to be contaminated by the es- 
sential virus of radicalism,—if the rational and practical religion 
of our fathers is to be exchanged for a spurious and heartless pan- 
theism,—if their sound Christian devotion is to be converted into 
the most detestable spirit of blasphemy,—if their firm and sedate 
love of liberty, beautifully combining the sentiment of a high self- 
respect, with that of a steadfast and habitual reverence for the laws, 
is to give place toa turbulent, conceited, revolutionary restlessness, 
having its source in a contempt for existing institutions, and its 
end in a subversion of them—then, indeed, however we may boast 
of our intellectual illumination, a tyranny founded on the basis of 
moral darkness, is close at hand. The extinction of the ‘great 
light’ of Christianity will once more be the signal for the celebra- 
tion of orgies too dire for description; and the paroxysms of a 
sanguinary anarchy will again find a dreadful sedative in the still- 
ness of a military despotism. — — 


—_ 
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At the moment when we are rising from these reflections, we are 
suddenly arrested by the general groan of the yet uncorrupted part 
of the nation, at the discovery of the most atrocious plot which 
has ever disgraced and saddened English history. Of the indivi- 
duals accused we say nothing :—their several cases, with all the 
gualifying or mitigating circumstances that attach to each, will be 
weighed by the calumniated justice of England, in a balance 
which was never made to swerve by the influence of partiality, nor 
to tremble by the contagion of popular alarm. But that the most 
horrible crime has been meditated, has been agreed upon by num- 
bers, has been matured for execution, has been only not commit- 
ted,—all thinking men, of whatever political sentiments, believe ; 
and it is a circumstance which we are unable to contemplate without 
the profoundest emotions of grief, anxiety, and apprehension. — — 

When an illustration so cogent is afforded of the progress made 
by the doctrines, or rather by the impiety of assassination, must 
we not fear that the shocking industry with which the crime has 
been recommended by one portion of the press, and the lamentable 
ingenuity with which it has been palliated by another from which 
better things might have been hoped, have produced a much more 
extensive effect than has yet betrayed itself in action? This, this 
is our fear and our grief ;—unless the utmost vigilance is employed, 
we feel the dreadful apprehension that other explosions of crime 
barely unperpetrated, or even but we dare not finish the sentence 
—may inflict on us sensations of a yet acuter sorrow than now 
agitates the bosoms not only of all the good, but of all not wholly 
reprobate. Deep impressions sedulously made on the minds of too 
many of the vulgar,—criminal suggestions, long familiarized,— 
the instinctive horror of crime first relaxed, and then wholly laid 
aside,—these are by no means negative agents ; in times of public 
distress or commotion, their tendency is to be fatally in action. 
They are living principles, and they live for the destruction of so- 
ciety. These horrible stains, then,—these foul concretions,— 
must be removed, or they will canker fatally ; they must undergo 
a timely lustration, or they will perhaps force on themselves a lus- 
tration of fire, 





6 





penitusque necesse est 
‘Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris.’ 

In what manner this purification may best be accomplished, 
there is no need to discuss as a question of legislation or policy. 
The legislature will, we trust, never want promptitude in uphold- 
ing the cause of order and morals ; and the vigilance of the Exe- 
cutive Government, on the recent occasion, has been beyond praise. 
Our concern is with individuals ; that is, in the proper and consti- 
tutional sense of the term, with the people. It is on the minds of 
these that we wish to enforce the impression of the noxiousness and 
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atrocity of the new creeds of reform. The propagation of suci: 
doctrines is not a matter of indifference to any member of society, 
is, on the contrary, most deeply interesting to us all. What a de- 
gree of insecurity, for example, would the prevalence of the prac- 
tice of assassination alone, shed over the whole surface of private 
life! What a loss of that social confidence hitherto so characteris- 
tic of England! No expedient can be unnecessary, for the pur- 
pose of expelling such principles,—of blunting these envenomed 
arrows that fly by noonday,—of exorcising this malignant spirit, 
whose deeds affront the sun. Let all then who have power or in- 


fluence, be persuaded, that no worthier occasion will ever exist of 


employing either. By precept, by example, by the generous appli- 
cation of all the means within their reach, let them labour to up- 
hold the national morals and religion under one of the severest 


persecutions by which they have been assailed since the period of 


the Reformation. It is not by instructing the people in geometry 
and arithmetic and philosophy and politic val economy, (though we 
certainly would not debar them from a ready access to liberal know- 
ledge of any description, )—but by inculcating on their minds, ac- 
cording to the extent of our respective opportunities, a reverence 
for those sound and tried principles from which the virtues and the 
great achievements of their ancestors equally sprung,—that we 
can hope to render them thoroughly proof against the contagion 
of the disorganizing maxiins of radicalism. All other defences 
against such an enemy are likely to prove unavailing. This kind 
goeth not out, but by the use of arms of immortal temper. 


[The following passage will be interesting to our readers,—animadverting upon 
the article from the Edinburgh Review which precedes,——and giving a speci- 
men of ministerial notions upon the policy of Louis X VIII.— 


From Blackwood’s Edinb. Mag.—March, 1820. | 


Tue political offences of Lord Grenville are traced up by his 
reviewer to their source, in the school of Edmund Burke, whose 


hallowed shade is impiously evoked to sustain the insolcuce of 


Whiggish derision. ‘The student of his works, upon whom the 
loftiness of his imagination, and the serene grandeur of his intel- 
lect, have left a suitable impression, will fancy to himself the scorn- 
ful composure with which he would have bidden away from hint 
the tame vulgarity of his assailant’s arguments, and the imperti- 
nent freedom of his buffoonery. He will imagine how the high 
and haughty thought, solicitous of the real dignity, and prescient 
of the coming destiny of the species, would, as it rushed through 
the fervid spirit of the sage, have embraced and dissolved the petty 
cavils of the earth-born critic. He will imagine him absorbed in 
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high communion with the spirit of wisdom, undisturbed by the in- 
audible murmurs of dissent, as they rise from the immeasurable 
depths, at the bottom of which it has been the will of nature to 
station this pert censor of his opinions, and forward detracter from 


his fame. {It is not to the man who can quibble about the failure 


of emigrant expeditions, or exult over the partial success of Ja- 
cobin audacity, that it has been given to fathom the mighty mind 
of Burke—to sound the depth, or appreciate the magnificence of 
his views. It was Burke’s to grapple with the undying and all- 
pervading spirit of the mighty evil of which he devoted himself to 
the abatement; the power of this narrow and acrimonious censor 
is bounded to the humbler function of toiling after the material 
shapes and sensible details in which it developes itself. ‘The critic 
is “ of earth, earthy,”—and let him not be forgetful, therefore, of 
the humility of his caste, and the insuperable mediocrity of his des- 
tination. Although, with the common perspicacity of a peasant’s 
gaze, he may have marked the movements and recorded the vul- 
gar epochs of revolution, let him not presume, in any other attitude 
than that of reverence, to approach the mighty spirit of him, who 
has left in his works an entire chart of the interesting phenomena, 
exact in science, perfect in comprehension, and richly illuminated 
with the unfading colours of genius. 

We know not, we confess, why the partial abandonment of Mr. 
Burke’s system by the restored government of France, should be 
welcomed with such an air of triumph as it appears to be by this 
reviewer. ‘The unmeasured abuse of the French emigrants has 
ever been a favourite topic with our English Jacobins, just because 
they have been unfortunate, we suppose, and may, it is thought, be 
abused with impunity. ‘The gentle and forgiving temper of the 
Revolutionists and Bonapartists, so fully exemplified in the late 
history of Europe, has ever been discreetly and modestly con- 
trasted with the bloody and vindictive spirit of the Royalists, thirst- 
ing for power and plunder, and eyeing in perspective the mangled 
victims of their superannuated rage. The Jacobins of France 
knew well that they-had committed crimes to satiety, and that 
some slight retaliation might be expected, even from the subdued 
and broken spirit of their Royalist victims; and while their hands 
were yet red with blood, and their hearts all but glutted with plun- 
der, they began to set up a cry about the horrors of retaliation, 
which they pretended to deprecate, although they did not dread 
them, just that they might have a pretext for trampling in the 
dust those who had already been so long bowed down by adversi- 
ty. The English Jacobins loudly echoed the cry of their French 
brethren, and have endeavoured to misrepresent the Royalists as an 
epitome of all that is stupid and implacable. ‘The restored mo- 


ae of France, if he did not, as indeed he could not, believe those 
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vulgar and revolting calumnies, seems, however, to have been in- 
timately persuaded, from the moment of his return to France, that 
he was treading upon half-extinguished embers, and to have been 
treacherously advised that the admission of the Royalists to favour 
would prove the spark which should rekindle the flames of rebel- 
lion. The result of such councils upon his first restoration was to 
enclose him in a circle formed of all the putrid glitter of revolu- 
tion, which was quickly dissolved for the exemplification of new 
and frightful treasons. But terror or infatuation appears to have 
mastered his better understanding—experience has lost with him 
its ordinary power of instruction. ‘The same fatal empiricism has 
made him reiterate the experiment of alienating himself from the 
steadfast and persecuted friends of his house, and confiding in the 
treachery of a gang of adventurers, whose hearts overflow with the 
blackest hatred of his name and dynasty; and the natural result 
has been, that, after a series of giddy rotations, ominous to the sta- 
bility of his throne, and of which the King himself has been the 
sport rather than the constitutional spring, the array of high and 
titled traitors round his person, rather appearing to vouchsafe to 
him their protection, than to win his favour by their merit or fideli- 
ty, has nerved the murderous hand of a kindred but vulgar being 
to perpetrate a frightful crime, of which the avowed object was the 
utter extinction of the Bourbon race. It was with its usual felicity 
that the Edinburgh Review seized such a moment to boast the par- 





tial triumph of the Revolution—to assert the preferable claims ot 


its worthies over the insulted and persecuted Royalists—and to 
exult in the abandonment thus far of Mr. Burke’s system, to whose 
sound and honest advice, as deducible from his immortal works, 
had the restorers of the French monarchy listened, they would not 
assuredly have left to the world the revolting spectacle, or the con- 
tagious example, of successful crime—nor to the unhappy King of 
France the odious protection of insolent and menacing villany. 





Art. IV. Inrropuction—to the Retrospective Review.—London, 
February, 1820. 


Tue accumulation of books has ever been regarded with some 
degree of jealousy—an inundation of paper and print seems to 
have been thought as formidable to the ideas of men, as an inun- 
dation of water to their houses and cattle. In these latter times, 
the danger to beapprehended has been deemed so imminent, that vari- 
ous dykes or mud-banks have beenestablished and supported, for the 
purpose of being interposed between the public and the threatened 
danger. Reviews have sprung up, as rapidly, and as well armed, 
[to change the metaphor,] as the fabled warriors from the teeth 
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sown by Cadmus, to stand in the gap in the hour of need ; but it 
has been “ whispered in the state,” that, like the same sons or. the 
earth, these self-elected champions, neglecting the public weal, 
have turned their arms against each other—that having cleared a 
ring for themselves under the false pretext of a public cause, they 
have ceased to exhibit themselves in any other character than that 
of intellectual gladiators ; with literature for an arena—the public 
for spectators—and weapons poisoned with party malice and per- 
sonal slander. 

However this may be, the ‘‘cacdethes scribendi,” or rather, 
“ cacoethes imprimendi,” is regularly set down, as a disease as 

urgently demanding medical aid, as a disorder of the frame, a 
typhus, or a dropsy. ‘The writers of satire, ever since the times 
of Horace and Juvenal, have been exclaiming, that all the world 
were scribbling. That the number of books has been increasing 
—is increasing—and ought to be diminished—is the deliberate 
resolution even of those who esteem themselves friendly to litera- 
ture. ‘That a great book is a great evil, is stamped with the sanc- 
tion of ages—it has passed into a proverb, If, however, the evil 
of a book is to be measured by its bulk, the mischief we shall do is 
small; wiile at the samme ume, the good we propose to efiect, if 
estimated on a scale of this kind, is such as must call down upon 
us the approbation of all favourers of the proverb—since it is one 
of our objects, and indeed no small part of the design of this work, 
to reduce books to their natural size; a process which we appre- 
hend will compress many a distended publication into a very in- 
significant tenement. Let no man weep, as the Thracians did, 
over the birth of a child, and cry, ‘‘ another book is born unto the 
world.” For the space we shall empty is greater than that which 
we hope to fill, should even our future labours ever rival the “ pi- 
led heaps” of the most favoured periodical that exists. Though 
some books will undoubtedly stand the test of the critical touch- 
stone, which we propose, from time to time, to apply to the pro- 
ductions before us, and appear the brighter for the trial; many a 
well-looking and well-bound volume, will fall into ashes in our 
hands, as the tempting fruit does, which is said to float on the sur- 
face of the Dead Sea; while from ‘others, ponderous and unwieldy, 
the essential ingredients shall be disengaged from the superfluous 
matter, and the deposit presented either for the amusement or in- 
struction of our readers. 

The only real evil to be apprehended from the enormous in- 
crease in the number of books, is, that it is likely to distract the 
attention, and dissipate the mind, by inducing the student to read 
many, rather than much. The alluring catalogue of attractive 
title-pages, unfixes the attention, and causes the eye to wander 
over a large surface, when it ought to be intently turned upon a 
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small, though fertile spot. It induces a passion for reading as an 
end, and not as a means—merely to satisfy an appetite, and 
not to strengthen the system, and enrich the powers of original 
thinking. It makes learned men, and not wise men. Hobbes, 
on being asked why he did not read more? answered, if I read 
as much as other men, I should know as little. — — True it is. 
that for the purpose of supplying the place of constant com- 
panions, of suggesting never failing subjects of reflection, 
and of exercising and gratifying the imagination, a few choice and 
venerable authors are amply sufficient. ‘“ Make,” says Bishop 
Watson, “Bacon then, and Locke, and why should I not add, 
that sweet child of nature, Shakspeare, your chief companions 
through life, let them be ever upon your table, and when you havé 
an hour to spare, spend it upon them; and I will answer for their 
giving you entertainment and instruction as long as you live.” 
The practice of these times, it is needless to say, is as unlike that 
here recommended, as it can well be—Never was education so 
common as at present—never were books so commonly dispersed. 
so imultifariously read. We present a spectacle of what, perhaps, 
was never before seen in any age, certainly neither Greek nor Ro- 
man, that of a whole nation, employing nearly all its leisure hours, 
from the highest to the lowest rank, in reading—we have been 
truly called a Reapinc Pustic. The lively Greeks, were not a 
reading nation—they were a hearing and a talking people—they 
fed the mind, through the ear, and not through the eye ; historians 
and poets were not so much read as heard—Homer was recited by 
rhapsodists—Herodotus read his history at the Olympic game—the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides were at stated times the ob- 
jects of sight and hearing. The philosopher who wished to en- 
lighten his countrymen, and circulate his peculiar opinions, did not 
so frequently write as lecture—he established a school, and his 
benches were daily crowded by a people who carried on no trade 
—who lived on the tributes of subject nations, or on the industry 
of their slaves. The business of the nation was transacted in pub- 
lic, by means of orators, who addressed the assembled citizens— 
each man had his mind to make up—and thus they became fond of 
disputing. Their social hours were spent in the open air—in their 
groves, gardens, and porticoes—where they busily reviewed the 


operations of their generals and admirals, canvassed the merits of 


opposing orators, or listened to the reasoning of philosophers, upon 
such subjects as the soul, the creation of the universe, its duration, 
its formation, its sustaining causes, and the purposes of its various 
parts. Thus they became a thinking, talking, enlightened nation 
—free of speech, brilliant in wit, restless, active, boasting, auda- 
cious, and arrogant—but they were not a reading nation. For 
one library, the Greeks had a hundred theatres for plays, music. 
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spectacles—groves and academies for disputation—forums for ora- 
tors—and gymnasia and paleestre, for exercise and conversation. 
All other languages but their own, they despised—all other na- 
tions were accounted and called barbarians. ‘The energetic Greek, 
with his person perfect, and formed in the finest mould of nature 
—his mind filled with the noblest shapes of ideal beauty—his 
tongue nimble to speak the most melodious of languages, with 
all his faculties about him, critical, exact, and sensitive—filled 
with the spirit of enjoyment that proceeds from health, fine 
climate, free government, and a beautiful cowntry—was raised 
so high above other men, that he looked with contempt and 
derision, upon the rugged Scythian, the enervated Persian, 
the depraved Egyptian, the savage and untutored Italian. 
Thus it was, that all history was uninteresting to them, but what 
was Greek ; that which was not Greek, was to them without the 
pale of civilization—and this is one main reason why the Greeks, 
in the time of their prosperity, (for we speak not of the Greeks in 
their dotage, when “ the last of the Greeks” had died) read so lit- 
tle—what related to other nations they cared not for; what related 
to themselves, it was their constant business to listen to. ‘The Ro- 
mans of the higher ranks paid more attention to, and depended 
more for their amusement upon reading than the Greeks ; Homer 
and all the Greek authors, were their constant study. We begin 
to hear, in their times, of the student’s solitary lamp and inidnight 
oui—but still literature was confined to the upper ranks. “ The 
Romans conquered the world without the help of books, and lost 
it after they knew the use of them.” ‘The middle ages are pro- 
verbially dark—it was the forprd time for the great authors of an- 
tiquity—like bats and moles, they slept away this winter of litera- 
ture, in the cold and gloomy cells of monasteries, till the dawning 
of better times shot revivifying light into these recesses of igno- 
rance and superstition. ‘The invention of paper in the eleventh, 
and of printing in the fifteenth century, are as cheering to the lo- 
vers of humanity, as the sea-birds and sea-weeds, signs of approach- 
ing land, are to the wearied and despairing navigator, who is 
darkly tracking an unknown and pathless ocean. The fertile and 
luxurious crop of modern literature then appeared above the earth: 
—the richness of the soil, which had lain fallow for so long a time, 
during which it had only borne the rank weeds of scholastic sub- 
tlety, mingled indeed with the wild but romantic flowers of chival- 
rous feudality, as well as the greenness and freshness of the produc- 
tions themselves, all encouraging animating hopes of an abundant 
harvest. Since that time, books have become a common and cur- 
rent coin; every city and every town has its mint—they are al- 
most numberless. A catalogue of all the books that have been 
printed, would of itself fill a little library. The knowledge of 
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their external qualities, and the adventitious circumstances attend- 
ing their formation or history, has become a science—professors 
devote their lives to it with an enthusiasm not unworthy of a higher 
calling—they have earned the name of bibliomaniacs. Vast col- 
lections of books are esteemed the pride and glory of the countries 
or cities fortunate enough to possess them. The Vatican boasts 
its millions—the Laurentian, Ambrosian, and other libraries of Ita- 
ly, the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, the enormous collection at 
the British Museum, our university and college libraries, particu- 
larly the Bodleian, while they are proud monuments of the inge- 
nuity and all-reaching, all-fathoming mind of man; yet must strike 
the heart of the student that enters them with despair, should he 
aim at attaining universal knowledge through the medium of 
books. Life is too short for wading through many of the sets of 
ten folios, such as the Opera of the old scholars used to be collect- 
ed in, unlike the dinsionitive quartos and octavos of these book-ma- 
king times, 

Not two strong men th’ enormous weight could raise— 

Such men as live in these degenerate days. 

Fortunately it is not necessary, though at the same time, a gene- 
ral acquaintance with all that has been written, with the reigning 
pursuits of different ages, with the different modes and different 
degrees of talent, with which particular individuals and schools 
have followed them, are not only highly gratifying to a liberal cu- 
riosity, but essentially necessary to the accomplished scholar. No 
study i is more interesting, and few more useful, than the history of 
literature,—which is, in fact, the history of the mind of man, — — 

Criticism, which, when able and just, is always pleasing, we 
shall combine with copious and characteristic extracts, analyses, 
and biographical accounts, so as in some measure to supply the 
dearth of works on the history of literature in our own language ; 
for it is to be lamented, that except the unfinished work of Warton, 
and a few detached Essays, we have no regular history of English 
poetry—and that of the prose writers, their language, style, spirit, 
and character, there exists no account at all.* A deficiency as 
striking occurs with respect to the literature of neighbouring na- 
tions: unless from native or foreign works, we are entirely in the 
dark, respecting the national literature of Spain, Germany, Italy, 
even France, and the northern nations. Mr. Berington, indeed, 
has done good service to this department, by his “ Literary His- 
tory of the Middle Ages,” but his subject was too extensive for the 
space he has allowed it to occupy, and perhaps required more re- 
search, combined with a philosophical and generalizing power of 


* We must not, however, omit to mention, that this department is eminently 
indebted to the elegant productions of Dr, Drake, his “ Essays on Periodicat 
Literature,” and other Works. 
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mind, than often falls to the lot of a single individual. His sketch 
of Arabian literature is, however, particularly valuable, and opens 
to the view a rich and dazzling mine of unexplored genius. That 
Arabian learning should be extensively cultivated is, perhaps, as 


little to be desired as expected—though we promise ourselv es a fa- 


vourable reception to an attempt to convey to the English reader, 

an accurate idea of the spirit of the extraordinary writers who 

flourished in Spain and other countries, at a time when the rest of 

Europe was immersed in darkness—criticisms upon whom, accom- 

— by a selection of translated extracts, will occasionally form 
art of our future labours. 

The Moorish authors in Spain were succeeded by no unworthy 
descendants. Spanish literature is far from being familiar, to the 
generality even of the scholars of this country—Cervantes is 
highly and duly appreciated—a few poets also have met their de- 
served reputation, but the animated, clear, and spirited Spanish 
writers in prose, are comparatively unknown. The beautiful bal- 
lads in which the Spaniards perhaps excel even the Scotch and 
English, as well as the higher departments of poetry, with the prose 
works of fiction, are likely to afford a number of new and interest- 
ing articles to our Critical Miscellany. ‘The literature of Germany, 
Italy, and France, is in a general way well known to the majority 
of those who devote their attention to literature; though we have 
the presumption to hope we shall lead some to a more particular 
acquaintance with many delightful companions, whom it is intend- 
ed to introduce to their notice. Some whose names have been 
bruited abroad, but whose qualities have been mistaken or misun- 
derstood—some who, though not pleasing in the whole, and unde- 
sirable as inmates and partners of the society of our most retired 
and sacred hours, yet have their bright passages and inspired mo- 
nents, the spirit of which may be caught and transferred ;—others 
again whose merits no kind hand has yet unveiled and presented to 
the public view, but who, 

like some sequestered star 
That rolls in its Creator’s beams afar, 
Unseen by man ; till telescopic eye, 
Sounding the blue abysses of the sky, 
Draws forth its hidden beauty into light, 
And adds a jewel to the crown of night.—Monrcomery. 


The literature, however, of our own country, the most rich, va- 
ried, and comprehensive of any in the world, and replete with 
more interest to the English reader than any other, “a have pe- 
cufiar claims on our attentior 





* Retrospectiv e”’ be zealously dev oted ;—not, how ever to that 
portion of it whose sole recommendation is its antiquity, although 
we shall avail ourselves of such bibliographical information as will 
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in any manner illustrate the history of art, or the grand, though 
slow and silent, march of mind. * * * 


——— e 


The Tragedies of the last Age, considered and examined by the Practice of the 
Ancients, and by the Common Sense of all Ages, in a Letter to Fleetwood 
Shepheard, Esq. by Mr. Rymer, Servant to their Majesties. Part I. 
London, 1692. Second Edition. 


4 short View of Tragedy ; its original Excellency, and Corruption, with some 
Reflections on Shakespear, and other Practitioners for the Stage. By Mr. 
Rymer, Servant to their Majesties. London, 1693. 


These are very curious and edifying works. The author (who 


was the compiler of the Federa) appears to have been a man of 


considerable acuteness, maddened by a furious zeal for the honour 
of tragedy. He lays down the most fantastical rules for the com- 
position w yhich he chiefly reveres, and argues on them as ‘truths of 
holy writ.’ He criticises Shakspeare as one invested with author- 
ity to sit in judgment on his powers, and passes on him as decisive 
a sentence of condemnation, as ever was awarded against a friend- 
less poet by a Reviewer. We will select a few passages from his 
work, which may be consolatory to modern authors, and useful to 
modern critics. 

The chief weight of Mr. Rymer’s critical vengeance is wreaked 
on Othello. After a slight sketch of the plot, he proceeds at once 
to speak of the moral, which he seems to regard as of the first im- 
portance in tragedy.—‘ Whatever rubs or difficulty may stick on 
‘the bark, the moral use of this fable is very instructive. First, this 
‘may be a caution to all maidens of quality, how, without their 

‘parents’ consent, they run away with blackamoors. Secondly, 
‘this may be a warning to all good wives, that they look well to 
‘their linen. Thirdly, this may be a lesson to husbands, that be- 

‘fore their jealousy be tragical, the proofs may be mathematical.’ 

Our author then proceeds happily to satirize Othello’s colour. 
He observes, that ‘Shakespear was accountable both to the eyes 
and to the ears.’ On this point we think his objection is not 
without reason. We agree with an excellent modern critic in 
the opinion, that though a reader may sink Othello’s colour in his 
mind, a spectator can scarcely avoid losing the mind in the co- 
lour. But Mr. Rymer proceeds thus to characterize Othello’s no- 
ble account to the Senate of his whole course of love.—‘ This was 
‘the charm, this was the philtre, the love-powder that took the 
‘daughter of this noble Venetian. This was sufficient to make 
‘the blackamoor white, and reconcile all, though there had been a 
‘cloven foot into the bargain. A meaner woman might as soon be 
‘taken by Aqua Tetrachymagogon.’ 

The idea of Othello’s elevation to the rank of a general, stings 
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Mr. Rymer, almost to madness. He regards the poet’s offence as 
a kind of misprision of treason.—‘ The character of the state (of 
‘Venice) is to employ strangers in their wars; but shall a poet 
‘thence fancy that they will set a Negro to be their general ; or 
‘trust a Moor to defend them against the Turk? With us, a Black- 
‘amoor might rise to be a trumpeter, but Shakespear would not 
‘have him less than a lieutenant-general.— With us, a Moor might 
‘marry some little drab or small-coal wench; Shakespear would 
‘ provide him the daughter and heir of some great lord, or privy 
‘counsellor; and all the town should reckon it a very suitable 
‘match: yet the English are not bred up with that hatred and 
‘aversion to the Moors as the Venetians, who suffer by a perpetual 
‘hostility from them, 
ss Tittera littoribus contraria.”’ 

Our author is as severe on Othello’s character, as on his exalta- 
tion and colour.—‘ Othello is made a Venetian general. We see 
‘nothing done by him, nor related concerning him, that comports 
‘with the condition of a general, or, indeed, of a man, unless the kill- 
‘ing himself to avoid a death the law was about to inflict upon him. 
‘When his jealousy had wrought him up to a resolution of his 
‘taking revenge for the supposed injury, he sets Lago to the fight- 
‘ing part to kill Cassio, and chooses himself to murder the silly wo- 
‘man his wife, that was like to make no resistance.’ 

Mr. Rymer next undertakes to resent the affront put on the 
army by the making Lago a soldier.—‘ But what is most intolera- 
‘ble is Iago. He is no Blackamoor soldier, so we may be sure he 
‘should be like other soldiers of our acquaintance; yet never in 
‘tragedy, nor in comedy, nor in nature, was a soldier with his 
‘character ;—take it in the author’s own words : 
some eternal villain, 

Some busie and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging, couzening slave, to get some office. 

‘Horace describes a soldier otherwise,—IJmpiger, iracundus, tn- 
‘ exorabilis, acer.’ 

Shakspeare knew his character of Iago was inconsistent. In 
this very play he pronounces, 

‘If thou deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier. 

‘This he knew, but to entertain the audience with something 
‘new and surprising against common sense and nature, he would 
* pass upon us aclose, dissembling, false, insinuating rascal, instead 
‘ of an open-hearted, frank, plain-dealing soldier, a character con- 
‘ stantly worn by them for some thousands of years in the world.’ 

Against “the gentle lady married to the Moor,” Mr. Rymer 
cherishes a most exemplary hatred. He seems to labour for terms 


rane enough so express the antipathy and scorn he bears her 
oL. I. 18 
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The following are some of the daintiest :—‘ There is nothing in 
‘the noble Desdemona, that is not below any country kitchen- 
‘maid with us..—‘ No woman bred out of a pig-stye could talk 
‘so meanly.’ 

Yetis Mr. Rymer no less enraged at ‘her death than at her life. 

‘Here (he exclaims in an agony of passion) a noble Venetian 
‘lady is to be murdered by our poet, in sober sadness, purely for 
‘being afool. No Pagan poet but would have found some ma- 
‘ chine for her deliverance. Pegasus would have strained hard to 
‘ have brought old Perseus on his back, time enough to rescue this 
* Andromeda from so foul a monster. Has our Christian poetry no 


* generosity, no bowels! Ha, ha, Sir Launcelot! Ha, Sir George |! 


‘Will no ghost leave the shades for us in extremity, to save a dis- 
‘tressed damsel °’ 

On the ‘expression,’ that is, we presume, the poetry of the 
work, Mr. Rymer does not think it necessary to dwell; though he 
admits that ‘the verses rumbling in our ears, are of good use to 
‘help off the action.’ On those of Shakspeare he passes. this 
summary judgment :— In the neighing of a horse, or in the growl- 
‘ing of a mastiff, there is a meaning, there is as lively expression, 
‘and may I say more humanity, than many times in the tragica! 
‘flights of Shakespear.’ Having settled this trivial point, he in- 
vites the reader ‘ to step among the scenes, to observe the conduct 
‘in this tragedy.’ 

In examining the first scene of Othello, our critic weightily re- 
prehends the sudden and startling manner in which Iago and Ro- 
derigo inform Brabautio of his daughter’s elopement with the 
Moor. He regards their abruptness as an unpardonable violation 
of decorum, and by way of contrast to its rudeness, informs us, 
that ‘In former days there wont to be kept at the courts of princes 
‘somebody in a fool’s coat, that in pure simplicity might let slip 
‘something, which made way for the ill news, and blunted the 
* shock, which otherwise might have come too violent on the party.’ 

Mr. Rymer shows the council of Venice no quarter. He thus 
daringly scrutinizes their proceedings. ‘ By their conduct and 
‘manner of talk, a body must strain hard to fancy the scene at 
‘Venice, and not rather at some of our Cinque ports, where the 
‘baily and his fishermen are knocking their heads together on ac- 
‘count of some whale; or some terrible broil on the coast. But 
‘to show them true Venetians, the maritime affairs stick not on their 
‘hand: the public may sink or swim. They will sit up all night 
‘to hear a Doctors’ Commons matrimonial cause; and have the 
‘merits of the cause laid open to ’em, that they may decide it be- 
‘fore they stir. What can be pleaded to keep awake their atten- 
‘tion so wonderfully.’ 

Here the critic enters into a fitting abuse of Othello’s defence te 
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ihe senate; expresses his disgust at the ‘eloquence which kept 
them up all night,’ and his amaze at their apathy, notwithstand- 
ing the strangeness of the marriage. He complains that ‘Instead 
‘of starting at the prodigy, every one is familiar with Desdemona, 
‘as if he were her own natural father; they rejoice in her good 
‘fortune, and wish their own daughters as hopefully married. 
‘Should the poet (he continues) have provided such a husband for 
‘an only daughter of any peer in England, the Blackamoor must 
‘have changed his skin, to look our house of lords in the face.’ 

Our critic next complains, that, in the second act, the poet 
shows the action, (he ‘knows not how many leagues off,’) in the 
Island of Cyprus, without ‘ our Bayes,’ (as he pleasantly denomi- 
nates Shakspeare) having made any provision of transport ships 
for the audience. ‘The first scene in Cyprus, is then ‘cut up’ in a 
way, which might make the most skilful of modern reviewers turn 
pale with envy. After noticing the preliminary dialogue, Mr. 
Rymer observes, ‘ now follows a long rabble of Jack Pudden farce 
‘between Iago and Desdemona, that runs on with all the little 
‘plays, jingle and trash, below the patience of any country kitch- 
‘en maid with her sweet-heart. ‘The Venetian Donna is hard put 
‘ to it for pastime ; and this is all when they are newly got on shore 
‘from a dismal tempest, and when every moment she might expect 
‘to hear her Lord (as she calls him) that she runs so mad after, is 
‘arrived or lost.’ Our author, therefore, accuses Shakspeare of 
‘unhallowing the theatre, profaning the name of tragedy, and, in- 
‘stead of representing men and manuvers, turning all morality, 
‘good sense, and humanity, into mockery and derision.’ 

Mr. Rymer contends that Desdemona’s solicitations for Cassio, 
were in themselves more than enough to rouse Othello’s jealousy. 
‘Iago can now, (he observes) only actum agere, and vex the audi- 
‘ence with a nauseous repetition.’ This remark introduces the 
following criticism on the celebrated scene in the third act, between 
Othello and Iago, which is curious, not only as an instance of per- 
verted reasoning, but as it shows, that in the performance, some 
great histrionic power must have been formerly exerted, not unlike 
the sublime energy of which we, in witnessing this tragedy, have 
been spectators.—‘* Whence comes it then, that this is the top scene ; 
‘the scene that raises Othello above all other tragedies at our the- 
‘atres? Itis purely from the action ; from the mops and the mows, 
‘the grimace, the grins, and gesticulation. Such scenes as this 
‘have made all the world run after Harlequin and Scaramoucio, 

“The several degrees of action, were amongst the ancients dis 
‘tinguished by the cothurnas, the soccus, and the planipes. Hag 
‘this scene been represented at Old Rome, Othello and Iago m 
‘have quitted their buskins; they must have played barefoot : > 
‘the spectators would not have been content without seeing t 
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‘podometry ; and the jealousy work out at the very toes of them. 
‘Words, be they Spanish or Polish, or any inarticulate sound, 
‘have the same effect, they can only serve to distinguish, and, as it 
‘were, beat time to the action. But here we see a known language 
‘does wofully encumber and clog the operation: as either forced, 
‘or heavy, or trifling, or incoherent, or improper, or most impro- 
‘bable. When no words interpose to spoil the conceit, every one 
‘interprets, as he likes best; so in that memorable dispute between 
‘Panurge and our English Philosopher in Rabelais, performed 
‘without a word speaking, the Theologians, Physicians, and Sur- 
‘eons, made one inference; the Lawyers, Civilians, and Canon- 
‘ists, drew another conclusion more to their mind.’ 

Mr. Rymer thus objects to the superlative villany of Iago, on 
his advising Desdemona’s murder. ‘Iago had some pretence to be 
‘discontent with Othello and Cassio, and what passed hitherto was 
‘the operation of revenge. Desdemona had never done him any 
‘harm; always kind to him, and to his wife; was his countrywo- 
‘man, a dame of quality. For him to abet her murder, shows no- 
‘thing of a soldier, nothing of a man, nothing of nature init. The 
‘Ordinary of Newgate never had the like monster to pass under 
‘his examination. Can it be any diversion to see a rogue beyond 
‘what the Devil ever finished? or would it be any instruction to 
‘an audience? Iago could desire no better than to set Cassio and 
‘Othello, his two enemies, by the ears together, so that he might 
‘have been revenged on them both at once; and choosing for his 
‘own share the murder of Desdemona, he had the opportunity to 
‘play booty, and save the poor harmless wretch. But the poet 
‘must do every thing by contraries; to surprise the audience still 
‘with something horrible and prodigious, beyond any human ima- 
‘gination. At this rate, he must outdo the Devil, to be a poet in 
‘the rank with Shakespear.’ 

Mr. Rymer is decorously enraged to think that the tragedy 
should turn on a handkerchief. ‘Why,’ he asks in virtuous indig- 
nation, ‘ was not this called the tragedy of the handkerchief? what 
‘can be more absurd than (as Quintilian expresses it) in parvibus 
‘litibus has tragedius movere? We have heard of Fortunatus his 
‘ purse, and of the invisible cloak long ago worn thread-bare, and 
‘stowed up in the wardrobe of obsolete romances ; one might think 
‘that were a fitter place for this handkerchief than that it, at this 
‘time of day, be worn on the stage, to raise every where all this 
‘clutter and turmoil.’ And again, ‘ the handkerchief is so remote 
‘a trifle, no booby on this side Mauritania could make any conse- 
‘quence from it.’ 

Our author suggests a felicitous alteration of the catastrophe of 
Othello. He proposes that the handkerchief, when lost, should 
have been folded in the bridal couch; and when Othello was sti- 
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fling Desdemona, ‘ the fairy napkin might have started up to dis- 
‘arm his fury, and stop his ungracious mouth. ‘Then might she 
‘(in a trance for fear) have lain as dead. Then might he (believ- 
‘ing her dead) touched with remorse, have honestly cut his own 
‘throat, by the good leave, and with the applause of all the specta- 
‘tors; who might thereupon have gone home with a quiet mind, 
‘admiring the beauty of providence, fairly and truly represented 
‘on the theatre.’ 

The following is the summing up and catastrophe of this mar- 
vellous criticism: ‘ What can remain with the audience to carry 
‘home with them from this sort of poetry, for their use and edifica- 
‘tion? How can it work, unless (instead of settling the mind and 
‘purging our passions) to delude our senses, disorder our thoughts, 
‘addle our brain, pervert our affections, hair our imaginations, 
‘corrupt our appetite—and fill our head with vanity, confusion, 
‘tintamarre, and jingle-jangle, beyond what all the parish clerks of 
‘London, with their Old Testament farces and interludes, in 
‘Richard the Second’s time, could ever pretend to? Our only 
‘hopes, for the good of their souls, can be that these people go to 
‘the play-house as they do to church—to sit still, look on one 
‘another, make no reflection, nor mind the play more than they 
‘would a sermon.’ 

‘There is in this play some burlesque, some humour, and ramble 
‘of comical wit, some show, and some mimicry to divert the spec- 


‘tators ; but the tragical part is clearly none other than a bloody 
‘farce, without salt or savour.’ 


Our author’s criticism on Julius Cesar, is very scanty, compar- 
ed with that on Othello, but it is not less decisive. Indeed, his 
classical zeal here sharpens his critical rage; and he is incensed 
against Shakspeare, not only as offending the dignity of the tragic 
muse, but the memory of the noblest Romans. ‘He might,’ ex- 
claims the indignant critic, ‘be familiar with Othello and Iago, as 
‘his own natural acquaintance, but Czsar and Brutus were above 
‘his conversation; to put them in fool’s coats, and make them 
‘Jack Puddens in the Shakespear dress, is a sacrilege beyond any 
‘thing in Spelman. The truth is, this author’s head was full of 
‘villanous unnatural images—and history has furnished him with 
‘great names, thereby to recommend them to the world, by wri- 
‘ting over them—This is Brutus, thts is Cicero, this ts Cesar.’ 
He affirms, ‘that the language Shakespear puts into the mouth of 
‘Brutus, would not suit or be convenient, unless from some son of 
‘the shambles, or some natural offspring of the butchery.’ He 
abuses the poet for making the conspirators dispute about day- 
break—seriously chides him for not ‘ allowing the noble Brutus a 
‘watch-candle in his chamber on this important night, rather than 
‘puzzling his man Lucius to grope in the dark for a flint and tin- 
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‘der box, to get the taper lighted’—speaks of the quarrel scene be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius, as that in which ‘they are to play a 
‘prize, a trial of skill in huffing and swaggering, like two drunk- 
‘en Hectors of a twopenny reckoning.’ And finally, alluding to 
the epilogue of Laberius, forced by the’ Emperor to become an 
actor, he thus sums up his charges : ‘This may show with what 
‘indignity our poet treats the noblest Romans. But there is no 
‘other cloth in his wardrobe. E:very one must wear a fool’s 
‘coat, that comes to be dressed by him; nor is he more civil to 
‘the ladies—P ortia, in good manners, might have challenged 
‘more respect; she that shines, a glory of the first magnitude in 
‘the gallery of heroic dames, is, with our poet, searce one remove 
‘from a natural; she is the own cousin-german of one piece, the 
‘very same impertinent, silly flesh and blood with Desdemona. 
‘ Shakespear’ s genius lay for comedy and humour. In tragedy 
‘he appears quite out of his element; his brains are turned—he 
‘raves and rambles without any coherence, any spark of reason, or 
‘any rule to control him, to set bounds to his phrenzy.’ 

One truth, though the author did not understand it, is told in 
this critique on Julius Cesar; that Shakspeare’s ‘senators and 
‘his orators had their learning and education at the same school. 
‘be they Venetians, Ottamites, or noble Romans.’ They drew, 
in their golden urns, from the deep fountain of humanity, those 
living waters which lose not their sweetness or their inspiration, in 
the changes of man’s external condition. 

These attacks on Shakspeare are very curious, as evincing how 
gradual has been the increase of his fame. Their whole tone 
shows that the author was not advancing what he thought the 
world would regard as paradoxical or strange. He speaks as one 
with authority to decide. We look now on his work amazedly ; 
and were it put forth by a writer of our times, should regard it as 
‘the very ecstacy of madness.” Such is the lot of genius. How- 
ever small the circle of contemporary admirers, it must *¢ pather 
fame” as time rolls on. It appeals to natural beauty and feeling, 
which cannot alter. ‘The minds who once have deeply felt it, can 
never lose the impression it first made upon them—they transmit 
it to others of a kindred feeling, by whom it is extended to those 
who are worthy to treasure it within their souls. — 

We should not, however, have thus dwelt on the attacks of Ry- 
mer, had we regarded them merely as objects of wonder, or as 
we of the partial influence of Shakspeare’s genius. They are 

far from deserving unmingled scorn.— Their author has a hearti- 
ness, an earnestness almost romantic, which we cannot despise, 
though directed against our idol. With a singular obtuseness to 
poetry, he has a chivalric devotion to all that he regards as excel- 
lent, stately, and grand. He looks on the supposed errors of the 
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poet as moral crimes. He confounds fiction with fact—grows 
warm in defence of shadows—feels a violation of poetical justice, 
as a wrong conviction by a jury—moves a Habeas Corpus for all 
damsels imprisoned in romance—and if the bard kills those of his 
characters who deserve to live, pronounces judgment on him as in 
case of felony, without benefit of clergy. He is the Don Quixote 
of criticism. Like the illustrious hero of Cervantes, he is roused 
to avenge fictitious injuries, and would demolish the scenic exhibi- 
tion in his disinterested rage. He does more honour to the poet, 
than any other writer, for he seems to regard him as an arbiter of 
life and death—responsible only to the critic for the administra- 
tion of his powers. 

Mr. Rymer has his own stately notions of what is proper for 
tragedy. He is zealous for poetical justice; and as he thinks that 
vice cannot be punished too severely, and that the poet ought to 
leave his victims objects of pity, he protests against the introduc- 
tion of very wicked characters. ‘Therefore,’ says he, ‘among the 
‘ancients we find no malefactors of this kind; a wilful murderer, 
‘is, with them, as strange and unknown as a parricide to the old 
‘Romans. Yet need we not fancy that they were squeamish, or 
‘unacquainted with any of those great /umping crimes in that age: 
‘when we remember their Gidipus, Orestes, or Medea. But they 
‘took care to wash the viper, to cleanse away the venom, and with 
‘such art to prepare the morsel: they made it all junket to the 
‘taste, and all physic in the operation.’ Our author understands 
exactly the balance of power in the affections. He would dispose 
of all the poet’s characters to a hair, according to his own rules of 
fitness. He would martial them in array as in a procession, and 
mark out exactly what each ought to do or suffer. According to 
bim, so much of presage and no more should be given——such a de- 
gree of sorrow, and no more, ought a character to endure ; ven- 
geance should rise precisely to a given height, and be executed 
by a certain appointed hand. He would regulate the conduct of 
fictitious heroes as accurately as of real beings, and often reasons 
very beautifully on his own poetic decalogue. ‘ Amintor,’ says he, 
(speaking of a character in the Maid’s Tragedy,) ‘should have 
‘begged the king’s pardon; should have suffered all the racks and 
‘tortures a tyrant could inflict; and from Perillus’s bull should 
‘have still bellowed out that eternal truth, that his promise was to 
‘be kept—that he is true to Aspatia, that he dies for his mistress! 
‘Then would his memory have been precious and sweet to after 
‘ages ; and the midsummer maideus would have offered their gar- 
‘lands all at his grave.’ 

Some there are, who trace the emotions of strange delight which 
tragedy awakens entirely to the love of strong excitement, which 
is gratified by spectacles of anguish. According to their doctrine, 
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the more nearly the representation of sorrow approaches reality, 
the more intense will be the gratification of the spectator. Thus 
Burke has gravely asserted, that if the audience at a tragedy were 
informed of an execution about to take place in the neighbourhood, 
they would leave the theatre to witness it. We believe that expe- 
rience does not warrant a speculation so dishonourable to our na- 
ture. How few, except those of the grossest minds, are ever at- 
tracted by the punishment of capital offenders! Even of those 
whom the dreadful infliction draws together, how many are exci- 
ted merely by curiosity, and a desire to view that last mortal ago- 
ny, which in a form more or less terrible all must endure! We 
think that if, during the representation of a tragedy, the audience 
were compelled to feel vividly that a fellow creature was struggling 
in the agonies of a violent death, many of them would retire—but 
not to the scene of horror. The reality of human suffering would 
come too closely home to their hearts, to permit their enjoyment of 
the fiction. How often, during the scenic exhibition of intolera- 
ble agony—unconsecrated and unredeemed—have we been com- 
pelled to relieve our hearts from a weight too heavy for endurance, 
by calling to mind that the woes are fictitious! It cannot be the 
highest triumph of an author, whose aim is to heighten the enjoy- 
ments of life, that he forces us, in our own defence, to escape from 
his power. If the pleasure derived from tragedy were merely oc- 
casioned by the love of excitement, the pleasure would be in pro- 
potion to the depth and the reality of the sorrow. ‘Then would 
The Gamester be more pathetic [and interesting] than Othello, and 
Isabella call forth deeper admiration than Macbeth or Lear. Then 
would George Barnwell be the loftiest tragedy, and the Vewgate 
Calendar the sweetest collection of pathetic tales. ‘To name those 
instances, is sufficiently to refute the position on which they are 
founded. 

Equally false is the opinion, that the pleasure derived from tra- 
gedy arises from a source of individual security, while others are 
suflering. ‘There are no feelings more distantly removed from the 
selfish, than those which genuine tragedy awakens. We are car- 
ried at its representation out of ourselves and “ the ignorant pre- 
sent time,” by earnes tsympathy with the passions and the sorrows, 
not of ourselves, but of our nature. We feel our community with 
the general heart of man. ‘The encrustments of selfishness and 
low passion are rent asunder, and the warm tide of human sympa- 
thies gushes triumphantly from its secret and divine sources. * * * 

It is the high duty of the tragic poet to exhibit humanity subli- 
mest in its distresses—to dignity or to sweeten sorrow—to exhibit 
eternal energies wrestling with each other, or with the accidents of 
the world—and to disclose the depth and the immortality of the af- 
fections. He must represent humanity as a rock, beaten, and 
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-ometimes overspread, with the mighty waters of anguish, but still 
unshaken. We look to him for hopes, principles, resting places of 
the soul—for emotions which dignify our passions, and consecrate 
our woes. <A brief retrospect of tragedy will show, that in every 
age when it has triumphed, it has appealed not to the mere love of 
excitement, but to the perceptions of beauty in the soul—to the 
yearnings of the deepest afiections—to the aspirations after gran- 
deur and permanence, which never leave man even in his errors 
and afilictions.—Nothing could be more dignified or stately than 
the old tragedy of the Greeks. Its characters were demi-gods, or 
heroes; its subjects were often the destinies of those lines of the 
mighty, which had their beginning among the eldest deities. So 
far, in the development of their plots, were the poets from appeal- 
ing to mere sensibility, that they scarcely deigned to awaken an 
anxious throb, or draw forth a human tear. In their works, we 
see the catastrophe from the beginning, and feel its influence at 
every step, as we advance majestically along the solemn avenue 
which it closes. ‘There is little struggle; the doom of the heroes 
is fixed on high, and they pass, in sublime composure, to fulfil their 
destiny. ‘Their sorrows are awful,—their deaths religious sacrifi- 
ces to the power of heaven. The glory that plays about their 
heads, is the prognostic of their fate. A consecration is shed over 
their brief and sad career, which takes away all the ordinary feel- 
ings of suffering. Their afilictions are sacred, their passions in- 
spired by the gods, their fates prophesied in elder time, their deaths 
almost festal. All things are tinged with sanctity or with beauty 
in the Greek tragedies. Bodily pain is made sublime ; destitution 
and wretchedness are rendered sacred ; and the very grove of the 
Furies is represented as ever fresh and green. How grand is the 
suffering of Prometheus,—how sweet the resolution of Antigone,— 
how appalling, yet how magnificent, the last vision of Cassandra, 
—how reconciling and tender, yet how mysteriously awful, the 
death of Gidipus! And how rich a poetic atmosphere do the 
Athenian poets breathe over all the creations of their genius! 
Their exquisite groups appear, in all the venerableness of hoar an- 
liquity; yet in the distinctness and in the bloom of unfading 
youth. All the human figures are seen, sublime in attitude, and 
exquisite in finishing ; while, in the dim back ground, appear the 
shapes of eldest gods, and the solemn abstractions of life, fearfully 
embodied—* Death the skeleton, and time the shadow!” Surely 
there is something more in all this, than a vivid picture of the sad 
realities of our human existence. 

The Romans excelled not in tragedy, because their love of mere 
excitement was too keen to permit them to enjoy it. ‘They had 
‘supped full of horrors.” Familiar with the thoughts of real 
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distress in which it is softened and made sacred. Their imagina- 
tions were too practical for a genuine poet to affect. Hence, in 
the plays which bear the name of Seneca, horrors are heaped on 
horrors—the most unpleasing of the Greek fictions (as that of 
Medea) are rewritten and made ghastly—and every touch that 
might redeem and soften is carefully effaced by the poet. Still 
the grandeur of old tragedy is there—still “the gorgeous pall 
comes sweeping by”—still the dignity survives, though the beauty 
has faded. 

In the productions of Shakspeare, doubtless, tragedy was devest- 
ed of something of its external grandeur. The mythology of the 
ancient world had lost its living charm. Its heroic forms remain- 
ed, indeed, unimpaired i in beauty or grace, in the distant regions of 
the imagination ; but they could ne longer occupy the foreground 
of poetry. Men required forms of flesh and blood, animated by 
human passion, and awakening human sympathy. Shakspeare, 
therefore, sought for his materials nearer to common humanity 
than the elder bards. He took also, in each play, a far wider 
range than they had dared to occupy. — - The reconciling 
power of his imagination, and the genial influences of his phi- 
losophy, are ever softening and consecrating sorrow. He scat- 
ters the rainbow hues of fancy over objects in themselves re- 
pulsive. He nicely developes the ‘soul of goodness in things 
evil” to console and to delight us. He blends all the most 
glorious imagery of nature aa the passionate expressions of afilic- 
tion. He sometimes in a single image expresses an intense senti- 
ment in all its depth, yet identifies it with the widest and the grand- 
est objects of creation. ‘Thus he makes Timon, in the bitterness 
of his soul, set up his tomb on the beached shore, that the wave of 
the ocean may once a day cover him with its embossed foam—-ex- 
panding an individual feeling into the extent of the vast and eternal 
sea; yet making us feel it as more intense, from the very sublimi- 
ty of the image. ‘The mind can always rest without anguish on 
his catastrophes, however mournful. ‘Sad as the story of Romeo 
aud Juliet is, it does not lacerate or tear the heart, but relieves it of 
its weight by awakening sweet tears. ‘Their joys, indeed, are nip- 
ped in early blossom ; but the flower that is softly shed on the earth, 
yet puts forth undying odours. We shriek not at their tomb, which 
we feel has set a seal on their loves and virtues, but almost long 
with them there “to set up our everlasting rest.” We do not feel 
unmingled agony at the death of Lear ;—when his aged heart, 
which has beaten so fearfully, is at rest—and his withered frame, 
late o’er-informed with terrific energy, reposes with his pious child. 
We are not shocked and harrowed even when Hamlet falls; for we 
feel that he is unfit for the bustle of this world, and his own gentle 
contemplations on death have deprived it of i its terrors. In Sbak- 
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speare, the passionate is always steeped in the beautiful. Some- 
times he diverts sorrow with tender conceits, which, like little fan- 
tastic rocks, break its streams into sparkling cascades and circling 
eddies. And when it must flow on deep and still, he bends over it 
branching foliage and graceful flowers—whose leaves are seen in 
its dark bosom, all of one sober and harmonious hue—but in their 
clearest form and most delicate proportions. 

The other dramatists of Shakspeare’s age, deprived like him of 
classical resources, and far inferior to him in imagination and wis- 
dom, strove to excite a deep interest by the wildness of their plots, 
and the strangeness of the incidents with which their scenes were 
crowded. Their bloody tragedies are, however, often relieved by 
passages of exquisite sweetness. — — Sometimes, amidst the gloom 
of continued crimes, which often follow each other in stern and 
awful succession, are fair pictures of more than earthly virtue, 
tinted with the dews of heaven, and encircled with celestial 
glories. -— — 

Of the succeeding tragedians of England, the frigid imitators of 
the French Drama, it is necessary to say but little. ‘The elevation 
of their plays is only on the stilts of declamatory language. ‘The 
proportions and symmetry of their plots, are but an accordance 
with arbitrary rules. Yet was there no reason to fear that the 
sensibilities of their audience should be too strongly excited, with- 
out the alleviations of fancy or of grandeur, because their sorrows 
are unreal, turgid, and fantastic. Cato is a classical petrifaction. 
Its tenderest expression is, ‘ Be sure you place his urn near mine,” 
which comes over us like a sentiment frozen in the utterance. 
Congreve’s Mourning Bride has a greater air of magnificence 
than most tragedies of his or of the succeeding time; but its de- 
clamations fatigue, and its labyrinthine plot perplexes. Venice 
Preserved is cast in the mould of dignity and of grandeur; but the 
characters want nobleness, the poetry coherence, and the senti- 
ments truth. The plays of Hill, Hughes, Philips, Murphy, and 
Rowe, are dialogues, sometimes ill and sometimes well written— 
occasionally stately in numbers, but never touching the soul. It 
would be unjust to mention Young and ‘Thomson as the writers of 
tragedies. 

The old English feeling of tender beauty has at last begun to 
revive. Tamb’s John Woodvil, despised by the critics, and for a 
while neglected. by the people, awakened those gentle pulses of 
deep joy which had long forgotten to beat. Here first, after long 
interval, instead of the pompous swellings of inane declamation, 
the music of humanity was heard in its sweetest tones. - — Yet 
this piece, with all its delicacies in the reading, wants that 
striking scenic effect, without which a tragedy cannot succeed on 
the stage. The Remorse of Coleridge is a noble poem; but its 
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metaphysical clouds, though fringed with golden imaginations, 
brood too heavily over it. In the detached scenes of Barry Corn- 
wall, passages of the daintiest beauty abound—the passion is every 
where breathed tenderly forth, in strains which are “ silver sweet” 
—and the sorrow is relieved by tenderness the most endearing. 
Here may be enjoyed “a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, where 
no crude surfeit reigns.” In these—and in the works of Shiel, and 
even of Maturin—are the elements whence a tragedy more noble 
and complete might be moulded, than any which has astonished 
the world since Macbeth and Lear. We long to see a stately sub- 
ject for tragedy chosen by some living aspirant—the sublime strug- 
gle of high passions for the mastery, displayed—the sufferings re- 
lieved by glorious imaginations, yet brought tenderly home to our 
souls—and the whole conveying one grand and harmonious im- 
pression to the general heart. Let us hope that this triumph will 
not long be wanting, to complete the intellectual glories of our age. 





[From the New Monthly Mag. and Lat. Panorama.—London, 
Ap. 1820.] 


Arr. V.—On THE GENIUS AND INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


Dux foemina facti.—Ovip. 
A Fair One foremost in the glorious deed. 


Tat the fairer portion of creation is excluded from the labori- 
ous and the honourable duties of society, has long furnished a 
topic of lamentation to its more restless and ambitious members. 
Their rights are said to be usurped, their interests are postponed 
or neglected. ‘They are shut out from the different professions 
which support and plague civilized life ; and their genius languish- 
es in inactivity, or is wasted upon laborious trifles. But the lan- 
guage of these Blue-stockings only proves, that they mistake the 
sphere of their rights, that they are ignorant of the extent of their 

ower, and unacquainted with the nature of their real interests. 
Reclaken from servile labours should not be reputed a disgrace, 
but an honourable elevation above mean and mercenary employ- 
ments. What opinion would be formed of the wisdom of the Jand- 
ed proprietary, or the merchant, who should complain of their ex- 
emption from the husbandman’s toils, and the seaman’s dangers, 
while Plenty emptied her abundant horn into the lap of the one, 
and the four winds of heaven wafted the luxurious tribute of every 
climate to the repositories of the other ? Woman is the free and 
generous Spartan, who stimulates, directs, and enjoys the labours 
of her helot, man. The influence of the sex controls every mem- 
ber of society, and pervades eyery department of life. It is the 
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attractive principle of the social and moral world ;—no mass is 
too large to refuse obedience to its dictates, no particle so minute 
as to escape its control. The different professions of society refer 
to it their being, or approach it with their homage. Science has 
flourished under its fostering protection, while literature traces to 
this nutritious source its luxuriant sweets and eternal verdure—im- 
material substances are not sufficiently subtle to evade its grasp. 
Religion, which defines the relations and communion of souls with 
the Great Spirit, has too often worshipped at the shrine of this fair 
idol. Solomon was not the only 
‘¢ Uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 

Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul.” 

The sex, it is true, is exempt from the responsibility of military 
command, and the perils of military service. ‘They are unexposed 
to the rude conflict of political opposition, and the more formidable 
effects of rival intrigue. But their influence is felt in the camp, 
and the cabinet is controlled by their dictates. 

Science has received from the hands of Beauty some of her 
sweetest wreaths. ‘I’o enumerate them all would be to trespass, be- 
yond measure, upon patience already abused. We shall not, there- 
fore, advert to the clue which has been furnished for the labyrinths 
of Algebra by a fair Italian ;? or to the additional satellite given to 
the royal star of England® by the exploring vigilance of Miss 
Eliza Herschell. To the liberal curiosity of his “fair countess” 
we are indebted for Fontenelle’s plurality of worlds. At her com- 
mand he strewed with flowers the erratic wanderings of thecometand 
the planet’s pathway. He has detached from science the thorns 
which had deterred a delicate hand from plucking its roses. To the 
‘“ravished ears’ of Taste he has called down from heaven “the 
music of the spheres.” A learned chemist of the present day has 
taught the world to offer its acknowledgments to Lady Davy for 
the first part of his Chemical Essays :—His labours were cheered 
by the smiles of his lady,° and amply remunerated by the ecstacies 
of ahoneymoon. If the question could not admit of malicious in- 
terpretation, we would ask, why his learned labours have been so 
long interrupted ? Is nota first part of a first volume the harbin- 
ger and the pledge of at least another part and a second vo- 
lume? — — 

Lirerature has toiled from infancy to erect imperishable tro- 
phies to the genius, the fate, and the influence of woman. The 
majesty of the epic muse has rendered homage to her supremacy. 
Of the “three poets in three distant ages born,” the last in order 
and first in merit has raised a monument to the influence of the 


¢ Signora Maria Agnesi. b [Uranus—called by the English] Georgium Sidus. 
c Dedication. 
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‘last best gift of God,” which shall perish only with the calamities 
which she created, and ‘the world” into which she ‘ brought 
death with all our wo.” The discomfiture and disasters brought 
upon twenty kings and their hosts by the abduction of a priestess, 
and the jealous resentments of her lover, exercise the gigantic ge- 
nius of Homer; while the city of their foes is utterly consumed, 
and its inhabitants “‘ devoured by the sword,” to avenge the infi- 
delity of a woman, and the aggravating defence of the wrong. 
The second in time, and last in merit, sings the charms by which 
the Queen of Carthage arrested the wayward progress of his 
whining and contemptible hero, who seduces and slights her aflec- 
tions, and abandons her (by the will of the Gods) to shame, despair, 
and death. After having thus gallantly broken the heart of one 
woman, he cruises on (quo fata vocant) to cut with his unmanly 
sword the solemn engagements of another; and rewards the hospi- 
tality of Latinus by bringing upon his aged queen the dreadful end 
of a heart-broken maniac. ‘The palled and sceptered muse of tra- 
gedy (over whose own catastrophe* we know not whether we 
should lament or rejoice,) has poured forth her most divine inspi- 
rations to display the finest features of the female character, and 
to wring the heart with sympathy for the piteous afilictions and 
fate of her heroine. I cannot envy that man his head or heart, 
who could witness without agony the widowed griefs of Andro- 
mache or Almeria; the playful, tender passion, and the melan- 
choly end of the fair Capulet; the suspected fidelity and retiring 
patience of the meek bride of the Moor; and the chastening rebuke 
of virtue embodied and exalted in the character of Evadne. The 
elegiac muse has “ wept herself to marble” over the urn of many a 
frail floweret, of whose blossom earth was unworthy, and whose 
bloom was to shed its fragrance for eternity in other worlds. I 
blush for the virgin who is said to inspire the effusions of erotic po- 
etry. From the days of Anacreon to these of his more gifted suc- 
cessor, too often has she prostituted her best gifts in purveying 
to the basest passions, and delivered her lyre to be swept by the 
fingers of Sensuality—while Virtue languished or expired under 
the influence of the infectious sounds which stole upon her un- 
guarded ear. — 

It is unnecessary to state that an author’s writings image the 
character of his mind and the dispositions of his heart, and that his 
views of nature and of society are more contracted or expanded, 
according to the station assigned to him by his Creator. The annals 
of literature give ample testimony to the authority of women over 
the mind and heart, the circumstances and fortunes of almost every 
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author.—The ambition or vanity of Addison, urged him in an evil 
hour, to aspire to an ennobled bed. The arrogance of Lady War- 
wick drove him forth to seek for more courteous society in a tavern. 
He had recourse to wine for its momentary and fata] exhilaration, 
and ultimately endeavoured to forget his domestic cares in sottish 
insensibility—The petulance of Mrs. Blount, compelled Pope to 
cancel on his death-bed, a friendship of many years, and to fling 
back upon Mr. Allen, with his cold hand, a favour which had testi- 
fied his generous sincerity Warburton was elevated by Miss 
Allen’s partiality, to a bridal bed, an opulent fortune, and an epis- 
copal throne.—The Lords Bolingbroke and Oxford, have been 
charged with ingratitude, for having sent Swift into “ honourable 
exile” in Ireland, after he had for four years given to their feeble 
administration, support, energy, and protracted duration. Yet his 
patrons were not reluctant to acknowledge and reward his services ; 
though they wisely retired from a vain contest with destiny in the 
shape of woman. Swift was nominated to the vacant See of Bath 
and Wells. His patent was about to receive the last sanction of 
the Queen’s signature, when the Dutchess of Somerset rushed into 
the presence, and prostrating herself, implored her Majesty not to 
elevate the man who had lashed her with the keenest sarcasm, and 
loaded her with the foulest opprobrium. Queen Anne was shocked 
by the perusal of the libel on her Grace: and Swift was dragged 
down from his secure and triumphant ascent, by the death-like 
grasp of an implacable woman. It would be difficult to determine 
which was most fatal to the Dean of St. Patrick’s—a woman’s 
“love or hate.” On his return to Ireland, the ascendency over his 
heart was contested by two ladies whom he had particularly honour- 
ed with his intimacy and attentions. Stella could not endure an 
equal; Vanessa could not brock a superior. Miss Vanhomrigh 
grasped at his aflections; the ambition of Miss Johnson aspired to 
the use of his name and his bed. Vanessa was sent to an untimely 
tomb by his stern and abrupt harshness ; and Stella sunk under the 
shame of specious concubinage. He consented at length to recog- 
nise her as his wife ; but death interfered with a divorce, and claim- 
ed the lovely bride for his own cold and faithful embrace. The 
oak of the forest® now stood on the blasted heath, its top scathed by 
lightnings from Heaven, and its roots undermined by the more im- 
pure fires of earth. His heart was lacerated by remorse, and 
his understanding consumed by the spleen> of disappointed ambi- 
tion. He drooped into his grave in a state of drivelling idiotcy. 
The mind of Johnson, which had been checred and relieved while 
he awkwardly fondled “his Tetty”—the gambols of the whale— 


“ As when Heav’n’s fire 
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Hath scath’d the forest oaks.— Milton, P. L. i. 612. 
b Cujus cor ulterius nequit lacerare seva Bilis—Swift’s Epitaph. 
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Was again overcast with “ morbid melancholy” by the sad eveut of 
her death. A very blameless species of vanity urged another lad 
to dissipate his thoughts by her attentions and volubility, and her 
opulence enabled her to multiply his comforts, and minister to his 
large and luxurious appetite. During a long intimacy and corres- 
pondence, the parties appear to have made a singular interchange of 
character.—Johnson’s constant eflort is to banish thought, to in- 
dulge frolic, and laugh care and melancholy out of countenance. 
His letters breathe nothing but airy levity and flippant humour, 
Now he scatters himself into volatility with the lady, and presently 
he descends to very amiable playfulness with her children. Mrs. 
Thrale struggles with a buoyant and superficial mind to penetrate 
into the deep recesses of thought, and to disguise or deform her na- 
tural gayety under the sombre and contracted brow of her hypo- 
chondriac friend. But her vanity was at length sated, or was com- 
pelled to give way to stronger and more importunate passions. 

his melancholy and platonic lady appears still to have retained 
her capacity and love of enjoyment. ‘The advice of Johnson and 
of decency was rejected; and both were rewarded with contempt 
and abandonment. One of those foreign itinerants, who do us the 
honour to pocket our money, and laugh at our egregious folly, was 
adopted into the place of the English ‘* Rambler” under a more ten- 
der name, and the more endearing relations of husband.—To one 
female circle this world shall continue indebted, whilst the lan- 
guage of England is understood, and its literature studied and ap- 
preciated. “The Task,” and the sweetest productions of its au- 
thor, we owe to the influence of the most amiable of their sex. 
Such names claim immortality and honour by the worthiest titles. 
The mind of Cowper was sustained, his talents exercised, his infir- 
mities nursed, and his life prolonged by the lovely circle, of which 
it was his lot to be the centre.—I know not whether it be lawful 
to regret that female attentions were successfully employed in giv- 
ing protracted existence to another and a very different character. 
Gibbon gratefully acknowledges that life which quivered on his 
infant lips, was fixed and invigorated by the watchful tenderness 
of his aunt. ‘That worthy woman could form no idea of the mis- 
ehievous purposes to which that life was to be devoted, or of the 
foolish sneers and impotent rage with which its possessor would 
one day attack the most sacred and useful institutions of his coun- 
try. Yetthis man’s character reconciled contradictions :—he was 
an innovator and an aristocrat—no uncommon union: for those 
who delight to encroach on the rights and abolish the privileges 
of others, are ever found most aristocratically jealous of their own. 
Mr. Gibbon’s philosophy dictated and approved the seizure of the 
wealth of Superstition ; but the treasures and the distinctions of a 
noblesse should be duly respected. — 

The bench and the bar alone appear elevated above this perva- 
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ditg influence. Woman is excluded from any share in the plead- 
ings of the one, or the decisions of the other; and of secret influ- 
ence the existence may fairly be denied, as it has so long remained 
undetected. But let not this admitted fact be hastily construed 
into a denial of the sex’s authority. ‘The absence of the statues of 
Brutus and Cassius from a funeral procession only served to fill 
the minds of the spectators with more vivid recollections of those 
martyrs of liberty. And the exclusion of the fair sex from our 
courts of law, furnishes in reality the most unequivocal acknow- 
ledgment of their predominant genius, and the most lowly homage 
toits supremacy. ‘The principal sources from which a lawyer de- 
rives wealth, eminence, and honours, are volubility of panegyric 
and vituperation ; quickness in discerning the weakness of an ad- 
verse case, a torrens dicendicopiain overwhelming an antagonist; and 
a nice perception and eloquent display of those arts which cast a 
veil over the defects of one case, and over the just claims of the op- 
posite one; which fascinate the judgment of the bench, alarm the 
fears, melt the sympathy or excite the indignation of the jury. I 
wil] not insult the good sense of my readers, by adverting to the 
prudence which whispers to the bar to shun competition with the 
sex in the arts, the talents, and the accomplishments which I have 
enumerated. If female practitioners were suffered at the bar, what 
client would be so rash or infatuated as to employ a male advo- 
cate, when his adversary had placed himself under the protection 
of a sans-culotte pleader '—Deliberation could not for an instant 
be admitted into a cause, in which a man would dare to stand op- 
posed to female counsel. Her hapless adversary would stand 

etrified under the frown of an arched eyebrow; the lambent flash 
of that liquid eye would play around and dissolve the austerity of 
the bench, carbonize his parchments, and consume every adverse 
precedent: and the brute beings in the jury box, like their vegeta- 
ble brethren of old on the summits of Mount Rhodope, would bow 
their branched foreheads, and dance acquiescent submission to the 
melody of a female Orpheus. This radical reform of the bar is de- 
voutly to be wished for: ‘‘cheap administration of justice,” for which 
our wise reformers “rave, recite, and madden round the land,” 
would be one of its immediate consequences. 

A skeptical lawyer, alarmed for the dignity of his profession, 
may perhaps assert that I have overrated the talents of the sex, 
and the tremors of “the long robe.” But a brief reference to a 
fact, fresh in the memory of many, will vindicate the superiority 
of those talents, and cover with confusion this captious advocate. 
During one of the provincial circuits of the last year, a cause came 
on for trial, in which the female defendant* could prima facie 


a Mrs. Mary Anne Tucker. She has been facetiouly called Mrs. Mary 
Anne Ticklewig. 
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claim no support from reason, from law, or from justice. But, 
through the heedless suflerance of the bench and bar, that hope- 
less case could boast of a female advocate. Counsel for the 
Crown stated the case, the presiding judge expounded the law. 
The culprit had libelled in the public journals a provincial judge, 
by charging him with partiality and corruption in the administra- 
tion of justice. The defendant boldly admitted the fact with which 
she stood charged, and appealed for her defence and justification 
to the truth of her statements. In vain did his lordship ‘shake 
his cerulean brows,” and reprobate this novel mode of polluting 
the ermine of his learned brother. In vain did he protest that, 
admitting the facts which she aflirmed, the law could not suffer in- 
dividuals to assume justice into their own hands, while it offered 
the remedy of action or impeachment in the courts above. His 
exposition of the law was rejected ; his precedents and cases in 
point vanished before her ; his interruptions were unheard, unnoti- 
ced, or disregarded ; his clamours were exhausted, and his pa- 
tience subdued by reckless and persevering volubility. The 
bench sat confounded, and the bar stood aghast in the presence of 
this commanding apparition—and bench, bar, spectators—all 
** Lay vanquished.” 

Is it necessary to add, that the jury were compelled to return a 
triumphant verdict for the fair defendant? 

To recite the different instances of this paramount authority in 
the political world, would be only to copy the voluminous pages 
of history, with the superadded labour of tracing effects to their 
real causes, and counsels to their proper authors. The instances 
in ancient history are familiar toevery memory; the recital would 
pall upon the ear with all the disgusting recollections of pedantic 
monetony. I shall refer to one beautiful illustration of my argu- 
ment from Athenian story, which has escaped the pollution of the 
pedagogues’ touch.—The personal charms of Aspasia were rival- 
led only by the accomplishments of her mind, and the creative 
energies of her genius. Pericles, the eloquent, brave, and mag- 
nanimous Pericles, bowed to the sceptre of Beauty. He estimated 
at their just value the eminent talents of his mistress: his adminis- 
tration was guided by the wisdom of her counsels. Order and 
prosperity were established in Athens, and the authority of the repub- 
jic was felt and acknowledged by rival states. Pericles was too 
just and too generous to appropriate the merits and the glory of 
Aspasia. Her undisguised influence was objected to him by his 
enemies as acrime. They summoned him to answer the charge 
before the public tribunal. To the laboured and indignant accu- 
sation of his rivals he replied in the simplicity of ancient manners ; 
he exposed the naked bosom of Aspasia, and laying his hand on 
it he expostulated in behalf of beauty, and of the genius by 
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which it was animated and exalted. ‘To the exquisite perceptions 
of an Athenian tribunal this appeal was irresistible. Pericles was 
acquitted, and Aspasia reinstated in uncontrolled sovereignty. 
While they continued to rule the republic, the current of public 
affairs swelled with the full tide of prosperity. But with her seems 
to have expired the wisdom of her country—with Aim its executive 
energy. Athens has had cause to lament that Pericles and Aspa- 
sia had ever been born or ever died. 

The destinies of France have constantly prevailed or exulted in 
the genius of woman.—Mazarin was raised from obscurity by fe- 
male partiality. Richelieu, reserving his talents for public affairs, 
founded his authority on the firmer basis of female influence. ‘The 
hydra of revolution was conceived in the Salons of Paris ; and the 
character of the sex was forgotten, when they assisted at the mon- 
strous birth. The anarchy of revolution overwhelmed all author- 
ity but that of woman; during the administration of her husband, 
Madame Roland was the real Minister of the Interior. Amid the 
important events of a later date, the politician’s calculations are 
confounded and his conjectures baffled by this mysterious agent. 
The revolt of the troops at Lons-le-saulnier is acknowledged to 
have been the cause of Bonaparte’s re-establishment on the throne 
of France. Louis might, with impunity, have violated the char- 
ter, and revoked the sale of the national domains, if Ney, at the 
head of his troops, had continued faithful to his allegiance. The 
pride of history is humbled while it seeks for a cause commensurate 
with this decisive event. As such it assumes the soldier’s attach- 
ment to his chief, the prince of Moskwa’s gratitude to his benefac- 
tor, the patriot’s indignation at the violated charters of his country. 
Let us listen to the language of the marechal himself: ‘I can no 
‘longer endure,’ said he, ‘that my wire should return in TEARS 
‘every evening from court, with CONSTANT COMPLAINTS OF THE 
‘CONTEMPT WITH WHICH SHE IS TREATED. After the first res- 
toration, the Bourbon princes and the old noblesse treated the la- 
dies, especially the princesses, of Bonaparte’s court with marked 
disrespect. Every occasion was grasped at to humble their pride 
by the haughtiness of disdain, and mortify their vanity with sneers 
of contempt. But these indignities were fearfully avenged,—the 
Bourbon sceptre, which, like the staff of Aaron, had blossomed 
anew, again withered under the frown of insulted, indignant wo- 
man, 

I should grieve for the character of my country, if its history 
did not attest and celebrate the sex’s influence. Of many instan- 
ces of its existence, the limits of this letter compel me to confine 
myself to one. Let minor wits sing how Britain was again bless- 
ed with a Boadicea in the person of a late acting commander of 
the forces: how the noble lord who sits on the weolsack in that 
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* House of Incurables,’* and presides the Rhadamanthus of the 
Court of the Damned (from which there is no redemption) is him- 
self put in Chancery by the fair but firm arms of a lady. These, 
and similar instances, must give way to others of higher con- 
sideration. 


Pouitics.—I am disgusted with the assuming egotism of my 
sex. JI am weary of listening to the secondary causes which the 
political and philosophic vulgar assign to the Revolution of 1688. 
Such minds may be allowed to perceive the connexion of the fruit 
with the branches, and that of the branches with their trunk :— 
but it is reserved for the microscopic eye of intense reflection to 
trace that trunk to the minute seminal principle from which it has 
issued and ramified. The sages of the law are (as my grandfather 
would phrase it) remarkably profund in tracing that great event 
to its origin. ‘The Revolution is ascribed to the attempt to inno- 
vate on the established religion, which was fully developed by the 
edicts of toleration, and the prosecution of the bishops ; and _ the 
last blow was given to the staggered victim by the treachery of his 
minister, the invasion of his son-in-law, the desertion of his daugh- 
ter, and the perfidy of his favourite. But Churchill would never 
have been tempted to ingratitude, or the princess to unnatural de- 
sertion; Sunderland would never have found occasion to betray 
his master, or the Prince of Orange to grasp at his crown: the bi- 
shops never would have been prosecuted and never triumphed, if 
religious innovation had not been suggested as an expedient to thie 
Second Charles to relieve the distresses which he had prodigally 
created by quieting the importunities of his female favourites and 
supplying their extravagance. ‘The wants of aconsort are sup- 
plied by the simple expenditure of the husband. Her rank is co- 
ordinate with his; and the modesty of conscious dignity is satis- 
fied with the measure of his individual style and state. Their in- 
terests are one, and their distresses would be common. That se- 
cond self-love, of which the source and centre is her offspring, has 
ever been found stronger than that which had been prior and per- 
sonal, in the mind of a virtuous woman. ‘Temptations to extra- 
vagance are generally subdued by the necessity of transmitting her 
honours supported by independence. But of inordinate loves, one 
of the ordinary and just penalties is dilapidation of fortune. The 
object of unlicensed passion has no interests in common with her 
paramour.—The tenure by which she holds his heart she feels to 
be very insecure :—the base selfishness which seduced, would be 
capable of deserting her. All the arts of intreaty, tears, importu- 
nity and fraud, are employed to collect and accumulate during he: 


* Lord Chesterfield’s expression on Mr. Pitt’s elevation to the peerage 
The bon-mot of the day was, that he had got a fall up stairs. 
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transient hours of favour. But with that inconsistency which 
marks the infatuation of vice, her expenditure is calculated upon a 
scale which supposes that her influence can never cease, that her 
supplies will never be reduced or withdrawn. Indeed the vices of 
a female create factitious necessities. She feels that she can lay no 
claim to the substance of respect and dignity :—she therefore more 
jealously grasps at its semblance, and is compelled to be content 
with it. To secure the attentions of the selfish and the adulation 
of the servile, she is obliged to minister to their cupidity. And 
the scrutiny which would pry into her dishonour and degradation, 
she attempts to divert or dazzle by flaunting and meretricious splen- 
dour. ‘Thus what has been viciously acquired, is heedless]y squan- 
.dered: and the same ‘ vicious circle’ constantly recurs, of wants, 
importunity, supplies, and extravagance. The queen of Charles 
Il. offered to his court a singular example of frugality and virtue. 
The habits of his mistresses were dissolute and profligate. By 
prudent management and faithful application, the revenues derived 
from the customs and the permanent taxes, would have been fully 
adequate to the public service. But other claims were urged and 
preferred in that unprincipled court: and the public treasure was 
poured into a reservoir irretentive and wasteful as the sieve of the 
Danaides. Yet the political machine could not be suffered to stand 
still. And only one alternative offered, by which supplies might 
be provided for the wants of the state, and the remuneration of 
vice.—That alternative was, either to summon Parliament, or to 
pawn for a pension from a foreign state the honour of the British 
crown. ‘To meet the representatives of the people is ever hateful 
to an arbitrary monarch. Something might be said of redress of 
grievances, and impertinent inquiries might be made into the mode 
of the expenditure of the public money. Charles preferred bar- 
tering to the French king that jewel, without which his crown be- 
came a bauble. The principal condition with which his Most 
Christian Majesty accompanied his annual pension, provided that 
his royal brother should make active efforts to reduce his erring 
subjects within the pale of the primitive faith. The efforts of that 
inactive monarch were confined to intentions, resolutions, and abor- 
tive projects. The zeal of King James urged him on to more des- 
perate enterprise. ‘The throne of the Stuarts was irretrievably 
subverted by the conflicting elements of abstract opinions.—The 
Revolution has been traced to its remote and primary cause. Let 
not a grateful people any longer withhold its acknowledgments 
from the Duchess of Portsmouth,» and the foundresses of the il- 
lustrious houses of Lennox and the Fitzroys. 
The wisdom of Walpole’s first administration was attested by 


a Stuart Papers. b Vulgarly known as Nell Gwynne. 
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an approving king and a contented people : the former was satis- 
fied with the supplies ; the latter could not complain of the pres- 
sure of taxation. The power of that pacific minister appeared to 
rest on the most secure foundation. But Walpole had yet to learn 
that in the respective governments of modern Europe, the sex forms 
a third estate, which, if dissatisfied, in vain will the minister have 
conciliated the other two. The ruling passion of Queen Caroline 
was ambition. She guarded her influence with jealous vigilance; 
she considered no measure too vigorous to vindicate it from dispute, 
and no sacrifice too great to secure it from danger. A woman, a 
queen of such a character would seldom neglect an occasion of 
exercising her authority. Walpole’s spleen was frequently provo- 
ked by what he considered her untimely interference or impolitic 
counsels. On one occasion, when he had delivered his opinion to 
the privy council respecting a public question, and stated the rea- 
sons which induced him to adopt it, a brief reply was made by one 
of the members, ‘ that those counsels could not be followed—they 
would displease the queen, who recommended other measures.’ 
The minister expressed his impatience of contradiction, with a 
coarse allusion to her Majesty’s embonpoint : * That fat 
is constantly intermeddling with public business. Why does she 
not attend to her proper duties, and take care of her family?’ It 
is now matter of litthe moment, what opinion was adopted. Wal- 
pole speedily forgot the dispute and its circumstances.—His con- 
sternation in a few days can with difficulty be conceived, when he 
was officially informed of his dismissal from office, and from the 
privy council. The deep politicians of the day attributed his fall 
to rival intrigue, supported by aristocratic influence. Walpole 
himself could ascribe it to no other cause. After the lapse of a 
few years, the alarm created by the king’s illness forced upon the 
attention of Parliament, among other measures, that of assigning 
a suitable provision to his surviving consort. ‘The sum specified 
by ministers was considered by the queen inadequate to the proper 
maintenance of her state and dignity. ‘The minister firmly refu- 
sed an augmentation. At this favourable contingency, Walpole 
sent, with his respectful homages, an assurance to her majesty, that 
if he were restored to office, he would carry through both Houses 
a vote to the amount she had specified. The queen’s answer was 
emphatically perspicuous. ‘ Give him my compliments; and tell 
him that, on the condition he proposes, the fat forgives, 
and will reinstate him.’ Sir Robert Walpole for the first time, 
beheld the rock on which all his honours had been wrecked. The 
wisdom of the British monarch, like that of his majesty of ancient 
Rome, was traced to the furtive wooings of an Egeria, and the mi- 
nister resolved to be more discreet. 

Of the late Lord Nelson, it was said in his day, that he was “ no- 
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thing upon land.”—With the talents which he possessed, and the 
natural vigour of his mind, Lord Nelson must have risen to relative 
eminence in any department of life. With such claims to general 
capacity, no attempt has been yet made to reconcile the facts upon 
record—that, though the latter years of his life, the meridian of his 
manhood, were spent upon shore, he was never distinguished, and 
never attempted to distinguish himself, by eloquence in the senate, 
by advising expeditions in council, by nautical experiments or 
improvements, or by boldly making incursions in quest of other 
praise into provinces not his own. ‘The fate of Nelson was not dis- 
similar to that of Saul, and it was equally melancholy. The en- 
ergies of the genii by which they were respectively visited, were 
quelled by the melody of a human voice : but those genii belonged 
to two difierent classes of creation. In the hour of his visitation, 
the Hebrew monarch was impelled to phrenzy, perfidy, and crime ; 
while the other was exalted by divine enthusiasm, into the hero, the 
Decius of his country. When languishing in the lap of his fair 
Philistine, the champion whom God raised up in England’s emer- 
gency, was shorn of his strength. But remote from the sphere of 
her blandishments, when “the Philistines were upon him,” he 
arose in his might, and ‘‘smote them as the smiting of Midian :” 
he plucked down the pillar and prop of their hopes, and buried 
them with their presumption, himself and his frailties under the 
same awful and magnificent ruin.—During that period of his life 
which preceded the battle of the Nile, Nelson was distinguished by 


manly uprightness of mind, by strict and honourable attention to 


the duties of his profession, and of society. He had been accus- 
tomed to give to vice its proper appellative,* and to rebuke it with 
all the indignation of honest integrity. The sophistry of passion 
had not yet taught him to violate with unblest ecstacy, the sancti- 
ty of the nuptial bed, or to prefer to the pure and living flame of 
chaste love, the cold and lucid lustre which emanates from the 
couch of corruption. But after that brilliant opening of a series of 
victories, of which the final achievement and its luminous record, © 
were reserved for the martial and literary genius of a Hutchinson, 
the relations of Nelson with a woman assumed a new form. Naples 
was the Capua, in whieh the character of his mind received a new 
stamp, his glory was tarnished, and the care-worn and mutilated 
veteran debased into a luxurious Sybarite. Unfortunately he was 
too rash or too unsuspecting to flee from the facinating “ spell of 


a “Tam sick of this country of pimps, fiddlers, bawds, and eunuchs.”—.N¢l- 
son’s Leiter to Sir J. Jervis. 
; b See Lord Hutchinson’s despatch on the Battle of Alexandria. We are not 
‘ar advanced in military literature. In this instance, literature appears to have 
disputed the victory, upon her own field, her superior claims to the genius of 
Hutchinson. His lordship may be compared to the pillar, which lifts itself in 
lonely magnificence over the “ dead level of the wilderness.” Vincenti corona! 
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the charmer.” And Lady Hamilton “charmed so wisely” as to 
render obtuse the delicacy of his moral sense, and his feeling of 
social decency. Amid the bowers of Calypso, that Great Parent, 
whose wayward destinies he had been sent to retrieve, was for the 
moment forgotten ; the household divinities were abandoned, among 
whom alone wisdom will look for happiness, and experience hope 
to find it ; honour, the last plank of moral safety, was consumed 
by the fires of unchaste love; and no Mentor was at hand to purge 
** his darkling vision with the euphrasy of bitter counsel, or to save 
the heedless man from the ruin which became inevitable when it 
was loved.” I would gladly spare my readers this afflicting recital. 
But the consequences of the errors and misdeeds of public men are 
never confined to their personal prejudice or dishonour; they in- 
volve the interests and compromise the character of their country. 
The disaflected Neapolitans had, previously to this period, expel- 
led the royal family from the capital, and forcibly compelled the 
aged and reluctant Marquis of Caraccioli to take the command of 
their military force. ‘The united influence of the counsels of their 
venerable commander, and the terrors of the British navy, now in- 
duced the insurgents to return to their allegiance. This personal 
inviolability, was secured by the guarantee of the British officer: 
incommand. ‘The queen was dissatisfied with this bloodless tr- 
umph over her own subjects: she exclaimed against the encov- 
ragement which treason would receive from impunity. Her thirst 
of blood derived its full measure of satiety from the fatal influence 
of Lady Hamilton. Lord Nelson annulled the treaty. In the 
cabin of a British man-of-war he convened a court-martial of 
British officers to decide on the fate of men, over whom no law 
gave him jurisdiction, and whom by the laws of civilized warfare 
he was pledged to protect. An indecent, an unprecedented, an 
unnatural spectacle was now presented; in that court, under the 
shadow of the British flag, a female presided and examined, dic- 
tated and adjudged. From the petulance of an immodest woman, 
dignity of rank could look for no respect, the sanctity of age could 
expect no reverence. Lady Hamilton was invested with full pow- 
er to wreak the implacable resentmerts of a little mind, and to ex- 
ercise the ferocious cruelty of a weak one. She sat, and senten- 
ced, and insulted. The venerable nobleman, with his principal 
companions, was hanged at the yard-arm, and their corpses, en- 
cumbered with heavy shot, consigned as a prey to the voracious 
tenants of the deep. The mind retires with indignant impatience 
from these scenes of atrocious perfidy. In company with Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Hamilton, Lord Nelson returned to England. On 
his arrival, his modest and unoffending lady was unvisited, sup 

lanted, and discarded. She who had loved him for himself; who, 
in his ignoble obscurity, had soothed his moments of vexation, and 
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cheered his hours of depression ; who had hailed his early success- 
es, and sympathized with his disappointments—must now retire 
from that bed which she had blessed and honoured ; supplanted 
and scorned by the wanton worshipper of her husband’s fame, 
wealth, and honours.—Wisely did the son of David pray that he 
might not be depressed by poverty, or tempted by inordinate pros- 
perity ; and unhappily, the better half of his prayer was dispersed 
by the idle winds. ‘The middle station of life appears to be that 
which Heaven has reserved and allotted to its favourites: they are 
removed from the distresses and the debasing influence of indigence ; 
and are placed below that elevation, which fills vain man with the 
giddy and fantastic notion that he is exempt from the rules which 
direct ordinary society, and the decorum which secures its mem- 
bers from censure and contempt. Many have been found to with- 
stand, unabashed, the sharp rebuke of adversity ; but, perhaps the 
annals of society do not furnish a solitary instance in which pride 
has not become inordinate, and principle has not been relaxed, by 
the adulation and the indulgence of prosperity. For such a man, 
the philosopher searched with a candle in noonday: he is not to 
be found amid the obtrusive crowds of common society—by the 
broad and indiscriminating glare of sunlight; of that rare mind 
the nice proportions and retiring peculiarities can be discovered 
only by the modest and searching light of philosophy. When we 
affirm that prosperity, the precious curse of Heaven, exercised its 
influence upon the mind of Lord Nelson, we only reject his claim 
to the highest species of human excellence. On the triumphal tour 
which he made about this time through England, he was ever 
where hailed, feasted, congratulated, and worshipped. But let it 
be recorded to the honour of the English nobility, that many of 
that illustrious body directed their gates to be shut against the fes- 
tive cavalcade :—their virtue was alarmed, and their pride shock- 
ed at an attempt to introduce into their domestic circle, an avowed, 
though titled concubine. During his voluptuous retirement, the 
parasites of the day, pompously recorded the punctuality with 
which his lordship frequented the village church. But with every 
deference to the nominal and ritual religion of the day, I will ven- 
ture to think he would have acted with more propriety, had he re- 
mained at home. The mockery of such devotions—* the very 
fiend’s arch mock”—mingled with the impure aspirations of his 
paramour, must have tended rather to scandalize the simplicity, 
and to shake the moral principles of an artless, admiring, and imi~ 
tative people. The call of honour and his country, at length dis- 
solved this fatal charm; Lord Nelson was summoned for the last 
ume to unfurl and defend the flag, which for 


‘* A thousand years had braved 
r The battle and the breeze.”’ 
Vor. I. 21 
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Lady Hamilton still divided with his country the empire of his 
heart. While ploughing his way onwards to victory and his doom, 
his time was variously employed in giving plans of battle and as- 
surances of triumph; in composing madrigal sonnets to the praise 
of his absent mistress, and in uttering impotent imprecations upon 
the wronged and widowed woman, whose blameless existence pre- 
vented the licensed elevation of her rival to the bed which she dis- 
honoured. Even in the rude shock of conflicting ‘“ ammirals,” # 
he often turned an anxious glance from the beckoning hand of 
victory, back to 
‘*the bowers 
Where Pleasure lay carelessly smiling at Fame.” 

The death-shot which probed his heart, only proved the tenacity 
with which it clung to its object even in the agony of its last pul- 
sation. The sound of triumph for a moment diffused over his ri- 
gid features a preternatural lustre, the twilight of setting mortality 
and dawn of an opening eternal day. But the laurel and the cy- 
press were again regarded with equal indiflerence. That great 
spirit poured forth its last gasp in aspirating the name of his 
Emma, and in vainly commending her to the gratitude of his 
country. 

Let a tear of sympathy and pity “brighten with verdure the 
grave” of departed merit, and obliterate the recollection of its er- 
rors. Let not, however, the author of those errors expect to de- 
scend into her tomb in peace or with honour. ‘The sorrows and 
the injuries which she had heaped upon an injured and forlorn 
lady, recoiled upon Lady Hamilton with a tenfold measure of re- 
tribution. Of that meteor, which had culminated in splendour, 
and admiration, and disastrous influence, the setting was amid 
clouds, and darkness, and tempests. ‘The last years of Lady 
Hamilton’s life were embittered by neglect, imprisonment, deser- 
tion, and distress. Let us humbly hope that her late repentance 
may have been accepted. Light be the earth on her ashes! 

But in the numerous instances of female genius and influence 
‘perverted from domestic life, their legitimate sphere, to public or 
masculine pursuits, however women may have become admirable, 
they have seldom been amiable; and in general it seems, that in 
abandoning their feminine avocations, they cannot “ unsex”’ them- 
selves, but carry with them into public business, the little jealous- 
jes, personal vanity, and causeless timidity, which, in private, 
men censure and delight in; but which, thus misplaced, expose 
the fair trespasser to derision, or tempt her to guilt. 

Scristerus Foemininis.> 


Ws saxh the mast of some great ammiral. Mitton. ' 
b The classical orthography of this word is feeminalis, But Queen Eliza- 
beth, in her Latin oration to the university of Cambridge, having thought pro- 
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Art. VI.—Thesaurus Grace Lingue ab H. Stephano constructus. 
Editio nova, auctior et emendatior. Vol. I. Partes I—IV. 
Londini, in edibus Valpianis, 18145—1818. 


Henry STEPHENS complained, in a bad epigram, that his The- 
saurus, which was a great treasure to others, was none to himself; 
in other words, that the expenses of his Treasury had impoverished 
his exchequer. ‘That illustrious, but somewhat fretful, scholar, did 
not possess the inestimable advantage, which modern authors and 
editors enjoy, of living in a subscribing age. The art of pufting 
was then but little understood or practised. Such a thing as a 
Prospectus was never heard of; there were none of those conve- 
nient vehicles of literary information, which Mr. Murray and his 
brethren append to the covers of their periodical publications, by 
which the intelligence of forthcoming works is dispersed, with in- 
credible swiftness, over every part of the reading world. Of these 
advantages the publisher of the present edition of the ‘ Thesaurus’ 
has availed himself with great success. Indeed, without a certain 
prospect of liberal support, it would have been an act of the great- 
est imprudence to undertake a work of such vast labour and ex- 

ense. — — The list of subscribers to this republication (if indeed 
it deserves the naine) amounts to nearly eleven hundred ; a number 
almost, if not altogether, unprecedented in the annals of literature. 

Stephens lamented that his Thesaurus, when printed, did not 
sell; Mr. Valpy’s is sold before it is printed: this is surely a great 
improvement in the condition of those, who labour in the mines of 
learning, and who have too frequently brought up the precious ore 
for the use of others, without euriching themselves. ‘The great fa- 
cility, with which subscriptions are now obtained by the publishers 
of expensive classical works, seems to indicate two things; an in- 
crease of national wealth, and a growing taste for ancient litera- 
ture. The enormous sums of money which are annually expend- 
ed, not only in projects of public utility, or of Christian benevo- 
lence, but upon the luxuries of learning, aud the elegancies of art, 
bespeak an abundance of the meaus of life, greatly at variance with 
the picture which is commonly drawn of our national prosperity, 
And if we are to estimate the present state of ancient learning in 
this country by the gross and tangible arithmetic of the pounds, 
shillings, and pence, subscribed ior Delphin,* Regent, aud Vario- 


per to pronounce it foeminilis, as l’4vocat des Femmes, I am bound to vindicate 
and adopt this latter reading. Her majesty’s oration commenced— ist femi- 
nis pudor, &e. 

a We allude to a precious scheme of Mr. Valpy’s, now in progress, of repub- 
lishing the very worst edition of the Latin Classics. This indefatigable and 
zealous printer does not seem to have had the remotest idea, that the value of 
the original Delphin editions consisted almost entirely in their scarcity ; a merit 
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rum Classics, we shall be led to form a very exalted notion of the 
erudition of the age in which we live. Eleven hundred of the no- 
bility, gentry, and clergy, eagerly subscribing their guinea a num- 
ber (and some their two guineas) for a Greek Thesaurus, and 
feasting upon each livraison as it comes out, compose a phalanx of 
philology, which may be expected to defend the interests of clas- 
sical literature against all the anti-Hellenists of the day. Our 
readers perceive that we take it for granted, that all subscribers 
can and do read the books for which they subscribe. Since, how- 
ever, it is within the limits of possibility, that some of the proprie- 
tors of Mr. Valpy’s Thesaurus may have been hitherto prevented 
by sickness, or occupation, or some other cause, from contracting 
an intimate acquaintance with the work to which they have set 
their names; we shall perhaps be rendering them an acceptable 
service, if we institute an examination of the first four numbers of 
the Thesaurus, and inquire how far they will justify us in looking 
for a complete or, at least, a useful Greek lexicon. An investiga- 
tion of this kind, we appreliend, falls more peculiarly within our 
jurisdiction, as literary censors, and protectors-general of the read- 
ing world. ‘The editor, who puts forth proposals for publishing 
by subscription an expensive work, makes a large demand upon 
the confidence of his subscribers, and pledges his faith to a full and 
accurate performance of the conditions upon which their support 
is obtained. 

[The reviewer proceeds to give an account of ‘Greek Lexico- 
graphy,’ and ‘of the celebrated scholar, upon the basis of whose 
extraordinary work the present publication is constructed’—the 
latter of which we select. ] 

Henri Etienne, whose name being latinized, according to the 
custom of that age, into Stephanus, has amongst English scholars 
degenerated into Stephens, was the son of Robert Etienne, and 
the grandson of Henri, one of the earliest French printers, and, by 
the mother’s side, of Josse Bade of Asc, better known to book col- 
lectors by the name of Badius Ascensius. He was born at Paris, 

_in the year 1528, and grew enamoured of Greek at a very early 
age, in consequence of seeing some boys act the Medea of Euri- 
pides. His father caused him to be instructed in Greek before he 
had learned Latin ; a plan of teaching which Henry Stephens him- 
self always recommended, and which ought, in our opinion, to be 
generally adopted. While yet a boy, his skill in calligraphy was 
so remarkable, that he was thought to rival the Greek writing of 
Angelo Vegezio, the Cretan, who gave the models for the beauti- 
ful types, which were at that time used in the King’s printing-oflice 


which his own publication of course cannot possess. The Regent Classics are 
minute volumes, with short prefaces in bad Latin by a Mr. Carolus Coote. 
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at Paris. Having spent some time, and not a little money, in vi- 
siting the scholars and the libraries of Italy, and in collecting 
manuscripts, he paid a visit to England in the year 1550, and at 
London went to see the lions in the ‘Tower, one of whom danced a 
jig while a man fiddled ; an incident which he afterwards employ- 
ed to justify the well-known story of Arion and the dolphin. He 
began his typographical career in 1554, in the 26th year of his 
age; and continued it for the space of more than forty years ; 
during which time he printed a prodigious number of ancient au- 
thors, many of them from manuscripts, exercising at the same time 
the office of a learned and ingenious, though somewhat bold critic. 
His claim to the title of the most learned of printers, no one pre- 
tends to dispute ; few scholars, since the revival of letters, have 
succeeded in contracting so great a familiarity with the Greek lan- 
guage as Henry Stephens. Subsequent critics have discovered 
and pointed out many of its beauties and peculiarities, with which 
he was perhaps unacquainted ; but for a general and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of its construction, and for an almost vernacular 
intimacy with it, Stephens is nearly unrivalled. ‘The only person, 
perbaps, who can be put in competition with him in this respect, 
was his son-in-law, the celebrated and excellent Isaac Casaubon. 
His editions of the ‘clnasitead authors, when compared with those of 
former printers, are highly valuable for their accuracy, and from 
the circumstance of their having been, in most instances, either 
printed from, or collated with, manuscripts. In the year 1572, he 
published his Thesaurus Greece Linguze, a work which had been 
planned, and in part executed, many years before, by his father, 
but the completion of which was reserved for the son; and it may 
be doubted whether there exists a more stupendous monument of 
buman industry and learning. It appears to have been eleven 
years in printing; the same time which Robert Stephens had em- 
ployed i in the publication of his Latin Thesaurus. In the follow- 
ing year he printed, in a separate volume, two glossaries, which, 
although not a part of the ‘Thesaurus, are to be considered, toge- 
ther with his Animadversions and the Treatise on the Attic dialect, 
as an Appendix and completion of the work. A second edition 
was published, probably about the year 1580. To this eminent 
man belongs the praise of having been the first to point out, how- 
ever imperfectly, the roots of the Greek language ; and to reduce 
them to their derivatives and compounds. 

The profit to which Stephens might justly look, as a well-de- 
served remuneration for the labour of so many years, is said to have 
been intercepted by the treachery of one Joannes Scapula (Jean 
Epaule, we suppose) who published an Epitome of the ‘Thesaurus 
in the year 1579. ‘The account commonly given of this transaction 
is, that Scapula, being employed by Stephens as a corrector of the 
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press, during the publication of his Thesaurus, extracted the most 
important words and explanations, comprised them in one volume, 
and published them under his own name. In consequence of this 
notion, the memory of poor Scapula has been loaded with reproach. 
It does not, however, appear, from any complaint of Stephens him- 
self, that Scapula was guilty of a breach of trust ; since itis proba- 
ble that he had quitted his employment, long before the completion 
of the Thesaurus; and as his Lexicon was not published till seven 
years after it, we see no reason to doubt the fact of his having epi- 
tomized the Thesaurus itself. This is all which is laid to his charge 
by Stephens; an act indeed of ingratitude, and to a certain degree 
of dishonesty, but not quite so bad as to deserve the appellation of 
‘gross disingenuity and fraud.’ Scapula himself declares, that he 
had been for several years occupied about his plan, when he met 
with the Thesaurus. — — If this work was reprinted about the year 
1580, we may fairly doubt, whether the effect of Scapula’s Epitome 
was so ruinous to Stephens as it is represented to have been. At 
all events, it did not produce the immediate consequence of bank- 
ruptcy, which is stated, in the biographical dictionaries, to have 
followed the publication of the Thesaurus ; for, not to mention that 
he received, in 1578, a douceur of 3000 livres, and an order for a 
pension of 300 livres, from Henri IfI., it appears that in 1579 he 
obtained a privilege for the exclusive publication of the Greek and 
Latin historians; and that he possessed a country house, which 
was burnt down in 1585. ‘The real causes of the confusion into 
which his afiairs fell, were the civil wars which followed the death 
of Henri Ill. Whatever may have been the occasion of his distress, 
the melancholy fact is, that this indefatigable printer and eminent 
scholar died in a hospital at Lyons in 1598, in a state of poverty 
and mental imbecility. — — 

With regard to the Thesaurus itself, there are three things to be 
remarked. First, that the examples of words were collected by 
the various contributors to the work, some from printed editions of 
authors, some from MSS. some from memory, some from conjectu- 
ral correction. Secondly, that several Greek authors, especially 
grammarians, have been published since the compilation of the 
Thesaurus, containing many words of which the existence was not 
then known. Thirdly, the science of etymology, which H. Ste- 
phens took for his guide in the arrangement of his lexicon, was 
then in its infancy; and indeed the genius of the language itself, 
was but imperfectly understood. These considerations will point 
out to us the nature and cause of the leading defects, conspicuous 
in this great work ; viz. inaccurate or falsified quotations, the defi- 
ciency of several thousand words, and a wrong classification, both 
of primitives and derivatives. It was not till the age of Hemster- 
huys, that the analogies of the Greek language were developed 
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with any degree of clearness or consistency. At the same time, we 
ought rather to be surprised, that Stephens, under existing disad- 
vantages, accomplished so much, even in this department, than 
that he left so much undone. Certain, however, it is, that an ir- 
regular and unphilosophical arrangement of the derivatives under 
their supposed primitives, renders the Thesaurus most inconve- 
nient even to the advanced scholar, and to the youthful student al- 


most worse than useless. In this respect the lexicon of Scapula is 


vastly more serviceable, both from its greater simplicity, and more 
moderate dimensions. For a Thesaurus, which should contain a 
comprehensive view of the language, the plan which Stephens pur- 
sued, is, in its general outlines, undoubtedly the best. The most 
philosophical arrangement is, to class the primitives alone in al- 
phabetical order, and to range each family of words under its re- 
spective head. ‘This is the method pursued in natural philosophy ; 
lay the basis first, and deduce from it all the varieties, which are 
produced by an alteration in the disposition of its constituent parts, 
or by the admixture of extraneous substances. But this is far more 
difficult in philology than in chemistry. The primitives of a lan- 
guage are for the most part to be discovered only by conjecture 
and analogical reasoning. ‘The richness and variety of the deri- 
vatives and compounds, threw by degrees the simpler forms into 
disuse ; and oftentimes it is only by unravelling and separating the 
former, that the latter can be extricated. The Greek language, as 
it has descended to us in the monuments of ancient literature, con- 
tains but a small number of radical and original words: the inves- 
tigation and arrangement of these roots was reserved for the dili- 
gence and sagacity of Hemsterhuys and Valckenaer, who were 
enabled by the help of analogy, which in some instances, perhaps, 
they have pursued too far, to ascend through the derivatives to a 
great number of primitives which po longer exist. It is obvious, 
that in the application of analogy, a plausible, but oftentimes fal- 
lacious ground of reasoning, to the science of etymology, the 
greatest caution and moderation are requisite: and it is in this 
respect, that almost all, who have turned their thoughts to this de- 
partment of grammar, have failed. Etymologists have always 
had too great a propensity to generalize and classify, without ma- 
king due allowance for the anomalies and incidental varieties of 
language. In attempting to refer every word to its primitive, they 
have forgotten that a considerable portion of most languages, and 
certainly of the Greek, was imported, in secondary and compound 
words, from the dialects of other people. It is altogether sur- 
prising to hear such a scholar as Valckenaer talking of the ‘ primi- 
tive significations stamped upon words by the philosophical found- 
ers of the Greek tongue ;? when we have every reason to conclude, 
from all we know of early Grecian history, that the language of 
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that people, originally differing very greatly in different eee 
was gradually refined from barbarism by the operation of < 

commercial intercourse with the Asiatic nations ; and enriched by 
the admixture of foreign words. ‘That many primitives of the an- 
cient Pelasgic tongue may still be traced, particularly in verbs of 
the sixth conjugation, (according to the old classification ,) and in 
verbs in ws, we are ready to allow ; but considering the natural 
growth ard progress of the language of a people, situate as the 
Greeks were, we are by no means disposed to assent to the posi- 
tion of Valckenaer, that ‘the trunk of a language always remains 


the same ; that the primitives may always be elicited by the help of 


analogy; that those which no Jonger exist, may be restored, and 
the defects of the lexicons supplied. > Be this, however, as it may, 
one thing is certain ; that the science of etymology had made but 
little progress amongst the scholars of the sixteenth century, and 
was imperfectly understood by Stephens, and even by Sylburgius, 
fa pupil of Stephens, of great erudition, who assisted in the whole 
work, ] who was much more clear- -sighted than his tutor. We must 
not, however, attribute to Stephens the merit of having been the 
first to devise an arrangement of the Greek language, with refer- 
ence to its primitives ; the same thing had been conceiv ed, and per- 
haps in part executed by Constantine ; and it was from his father 
Robert, that Henry Stephens took the idea. 

[Of the several modes of i improvement which offered them- 
selves to the present Editors, in the new Thesaurus ]—a further 
accession of utility was to be obtained by referring, under 
particular words, to the writings of modern critics and philolo- 
gists, who have illustrated their meanings or properties. In 
this respect the present editors have been eminently diligent, and 
leave little to be desired. It is but justice to them to observe, that 
they have displayed a most extensive reading, and much curious 
research. Scarcely any sources of information are open, to which 
they have not had recourse; and we are therefore the more incli- 
ned to regret, that they have allowed themselves so little time for 


. the thorough digestion ‘and judicious arrangement of their mate- 


rials. ‘They seem, indeed, to have been overwhelmed by the deluge 
of philological information which has been poured in upon them, 
and to have lost sight of every thing like selection or compression. 
A reference to critical works is necessary only in particular cases ; 
and in no instance should any critical or philological discussion be 
itroduced at length into the Thesaurus, the utility of which ob- 
viously varies directly as its comprehensiveness, and inversely as its 
bulk.—A Thesaurus is a book where the student looks not for dis- 
sertation, but for authority. We wish that the present editors had 
kept this consideration in view: as it is, we regret to say,—they 
have detailed page after page of discussion and diatribe, till poor 
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Stephens and his Thesaurus are often lost sight of in the fray. It 
is worse than useless to collect, or even to specify all the passages 
where a word is used, unless it be of rare occurrence, or have some 
peculiarity, which renders it more than commonly remarkable: 
and it is still more objectionable, to throw together in a dictionary 
all that has been said upon it by grammarians and critics ; yet this 
is going on to an alarming extent (alarming to the eyes and the 
pockets of the subscribers) in the new edition of the Thesaurus. 
But least of all can it be tolerated, that in a work, which cannot 
possibly be made too compendious, (so that nothing important be 
omitted,) the compiler should indulge in discussions and observa- 
tions quite foreign from the subject in hand, and oftentimes having 
nothing to do with the word under consideration. [Here instan- 
ces are specified. ]|—This is a shameful abuse of the reader’s time 
and patience, and makes it quite a farce to talk of the republica- 
tion of Stephens’s Thesaurus, which the editors have cut into small 
strips, and inserted here and there between their own incongruous 
and irrelevant masses of matter, as the Irishman passed his light 
guinea, by slipping it into three-pence which he paid at the turn- 
pike. So completely disguised and overwhelmed is the good old 
lexicographer, that if he could suddenly revive, and contemplate 
his posthumous growth, he would doubt his own identity, as Tri- 
velino did, when he awoke with the bridle in his hand, but without 
the horse. We do not deny that his equipments were such as to 
require considerable improvement, both in capacity and ornament ; 
but it is contrary to all principles of taste, to load him with half a 
score wigs and hats by different makers, and of various fashions ; 
and to deck his carcass with such cumbrous furniture— 
To wit, twelve jackets, twelve surtouts, 
Twelve pantaloons, twelve pair of boots. 

The editors, in a paper drawn up for the purpose of obviating 
some objections of Professor Hermann, have endeavoured to de- 
fend themselves, by stating, that ‘it has been their great object as 
‘far as it is practicable, without disturbing the arrangement of H. 
‘Stephens, to bring into one and the same article all the various 
‘synonymes, because by their juxtaposition they mutually reflect 
‘light upon each other.’ But this defence is totally inapplicabie 
to a great proportion of the discussions of which we complain. In 
the last-mentioned instance, a multiplicity of words are brought 
together, to swell an article to an immoderate size, which have no 
common bond of connexion but their termination. This might 
have been excused in a new edition of Hoogeveen’s lexicon, where 
the words are ranged according to their endings; but in the The- 
saurus it is an unseemly and unnatural excrescence. 

For our own amusement, and for the information of the subscri- 
bens, many of whom, we apprehend, are ignorant of the advanta- 
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ges they possess in prospect, we have made a little calculation of 


the probable bulk, expense, and time of publication of the im- 
proved Thesaurus, which we have reason to believe is within 
bounds: at all events, as it is a rule of three sum, any error which 
has slipped in will be easily detected. The 688th page of Mr. 
Valpy’s Thesaurus corresponds with the 53d of the original work; 
consequently, if the same proportion be observed throughout, the 
new edition will be just thirteen times as bulky as the old one. 
Now the original work consists of three goodly volumes in folio, 
besides the fourth volume of indexes, and the fifth of glossaries. It 
is true that a very considerable part of the fourth volume is taken 
up with the Appendix, which the present Editors have inserted in 
the body of the work: but it is not to be doubted, that the addi- 
tions and corrections, which they will have to make at the conclu- 
sion of the work, wil! be in proportion to the bulk of it; so that 
our calculation will not exceed the truth. And thus it appears, 
that the actual dictionary will occupy at least thirty-nine folio 
volumes; but as it is reasonable to conclude, that the farther the 
work proceeds, the greater will be the accumulation of materials, 
which the Editors seem resolved to pour out Aw durex into this 
capacious reservoir, it is not unreasonable to calculate upon the 
addition of three or four volumes extra. ‘To these we have to 
add the treatises, which the Editors have thought fit to publish in 
the first two numbers, and which, in conjunction with the Glossa- 
ries, will form a separate volume.—Upon the whole, we may 
reckon that the work, when complete, will occupy at least fifty 
good tolio volumes, and very probably more. ‘The price of each 
Number to the subscribers is one guinea for the small paper, and 
two guineas for the large. Each volume will comprehend at least 
four numbers; so that the cost of the whole work will be to the 
little subscribers 200 guineas, and to the large, 400, ‘ inest sua 
gratia parvis.’ This we believe to be a calculation which falls 
short of the truth. 

The time which the publication will occupy, according to the 
present rate of proceeding, will not be less than seventy years—a 
melancholy consideration for those subscribers, who are ambitious 
of seeing their names in the list of the 1100; since we are informed, 
in a notice prefixed to one of the parts, that the Dedications, List 
of Subscribers, &c. will be given in the /ast number. But who can 
undertake to say what will be dene or given, in a book which is 
to ake iis appearance in the year 1889? Messrs. Valpy and Bar- 
ker, together with all their subscribers—printer, editor, readers 
and critics will, long before that distant day, have been gathered to 
the Stephenses and Scapulas of other times. Wo betide the luck- 
less wight, who has determined to reserve the enucleation of hard 
words, beginning with any letter after pi, which he may meet with 
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in the course of his studies, till the latter numbers of the improved 
Thesaurus shall come forth!—Such a work as this deserved an 
antediluvian race of publishers and purchasers. 

It may be said, that it was impossible to ascertain beforehand, 
with any degree of precision, the magnitude of a work of this na- 
ture, and therefore that the subscribers have no right to complain 
of the unforeseen extension of the price and time. Why then did 
the conductors of the work pledge themselves to certain limits ? 

In a prospectus printed in the Classical Journal seven years ago, 
it is said that ‘ the work will be published in twenty-four numbers ; 
to be completed in four or five years.’ The first number appear- 
ed in 1815; and at the present moment six or seven numbers, we 
believe, have made their appearance. But we have seen only four ; 
of which the last column, numbered 688, corresponds, as we ob- 
served, with p. 53 of the original work. Now the total number of 
columns in the three volumes of the original work, is 6273; and 
as 53 are to 688, so are 6273 to $1,430 and a fraction. The num- 
ber of colunins in one number of the new edition is about 360, and 
the quotient of 81,430 divided by 360 is 226 and a fraction. Add 
to this the fourth volume, which will probably occupy ten numbers 
more at least, and we shall have 236 numbers, which, with the Glos- 
saries, and the two first numbers, will make up nearly 240 num- 
bers, being just ten times as many as are announced in the Pros- 
pectus ; and the expense will be to the noble and plebeian subscri- 
bers respectively 480 and 240 guineas. ‘Thus by another calcu- 
lation, we have arrived ata result still more alarming than the first ; 
and even this, we are convinced, falls short of the actual evil._— 
The proposals were, in the first instance, for a republication of 
Stephens’s ‘Thesaurus ; a work, which the scarcity of the original 
edition would have rendered valuable and useful. ‘Then it was to 
be an improved and enlarged edition; this was suspicious : but 
when the first number made its appearance, containing not one 
word of the Thesaurus, but a farrago of treatises by various au- 
thors, most of them of common occurrence, such as that of Kuster 
de verbis mediis, some of the subscribers took the alarm, and de- 
clined having any thing further to do with a work, which set out 
with a complete deviation from the Prospectus, which had induced 
them to give the sanction of their names. —- — It is very obvi- 
ous that there were two distinct plans of proceeding, either of 
which the publishers might with propriety have adopted. The 
first was, ta give a new edition of Stephens, incorporating the ad- 
ditions which he has inserted in the Index, verifying and giving 
accurate references for the quotations, and nothing more. This 
was the original plan of the present edition. ‘ Their first intention 
‘was only to incorporate into the Thes. (an elegant abbreviation !) 
‘those words with which H. Stephens met after the completion of 
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‘the work, and which he has thrown into his Inder—to insert in 
‘the Thes. Scott’s Appendiz—and to verify the quotations. But 
‘they mean to extend their plan, because thy entertain little doubt 
‘of the success of their undertaking,’ 1. e. in a pecuniary point of 
view. ‘The other was, to publish an entirely new Thesaurus, on 
the plan of Stephens, but according to a more philosophical ar- 
rangement, availing themselves of the collections of more recent 
philologists, and introducing such alterations and improvements as 
might have been deemed expedient. Instead of which, the present 
editors have most injudiciously endeavoured to combine the two 
plans. — —- 

In a publication, which professes to be a new edition of Stephens’s 
Thesaurus, we may reasonably expect to find the labours of that 
lexicographer so distinctly separated from the recent additions to 
his work, that we shall have no difficulty in determining what is 
Stephens’s and whatis not. But so little is this just and necessary 
assignment of property attended to in the present work, that it is 
extremely difficult for the student to ascertain what portion of an 
article belongs to the original edition, and what is peculiar to the 
new. Parenthesis within parenthesis, and bracketed brackets 
confuse us in our inquiry, and demand more time than we can af- 
ford to bestow upon the parentage of each remark. — — 

One decisive example of each meaning, is as good as twenty. If 
instances are piled one upon another at this rate, from the margins 
and commonplace books of industrious scholars, we shall come by 
degrees to have a Thesaurus, comprising all the works of all the 
Greek authors, but in shreds and patches. It will scarcely be cre- 
dited, that 139 columns are occupied by the single word AyoAua, 
or rather by a series of dissertations upon every thing relating to 
ornaments, images, and decorations of all kinds, with occasional 
episodes upon matters altogether foreign, which happen to cross 
the Editor, as he is hunting the word ayadya through all the mazes 
of philology. It is curious to observe how frequently he loses the 
scent, and goes off upon a new track, if some curious expression 
or custom thwarts his path. For instance, the word eyadue occurs 
in the last line of an epigram, which the editor transcribes at full 
length, as usual, (for it is no uncommon thing for him to give us 
half a page of an author at a time,) and in which epigram, mention 
is made of the custom which hunters had, of suspending some part 
of the game to a tree, as an offering to some deity; a custom 
known to every fourth-form boy. Accordingly, off goes the edi- 
tor, in a note upon this practice, not containing one word about 
ayakua. In the next page but one, because "Exarng wyadua is used 
by Aristophanes to signify a dog, he actually begins a dissertation, 
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which is continued through fifty-five columns, upon the sacrifices 

offered to Hecate and other gods, and the different titles of Hecate, 

and notes on the Tp:8addx, and Sophron, and épyarigw and Mer- 

cury, and the ancient chemists, and what not !—but not a word of 
or relating to ayaAwa in the whole of this enormous excrescence. 

Again, we have a careful enumeration of all the passages which 

contain any mention of wyadrya Aws, Tavos, Aroddwvos, &c. and so 
on through the whole pantheon; which kind of obscura diligentia 
is much the same as would be that of an English lexicographer, 
who, under the word Church, should proceed to enumerate St. 
Paul’s Church, St. James’s Church, St. Pancras, St. Botolph, St. 
Benet Fink, Alhallows Barking, and Christ Church, which, of 
course, would furnish a good opportunity for several dissertatory 
columns upon Oxford, Cardinal Wolsey, &c. And this it is to edit 
Stephens! We are fully sensible of the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing, and how vain it is to expect to please every body ; but the want 
of judgment, and of consideration for the subscribers’ eyes and 
pockets, which is manifested in this and in similar instances, must 
not pass without reproof. The editors seem to have raked toge- 
ther all the commonplace books of all the readers of Greek, who 
have been in the habit of using interleaved lexicons, or roomy 
margins, for the purpose of pouring all their contents into this 
‘captious and terrible sieve.’ If, for instance, Mr. Schaefer or 
Mr. Boissonade, very learned and excellent men, (the former of 
whom has a strange trick of writing long notes in indexes,) hap- 
pen to have elucubrated, for their own satisfaction, a disquisition 
upon some particular word, or, as the learned editor would say, to 
have dissertated upon it; no matter how much extraneous discus- 
sion is introduced, which has no immediate connexion with the 
word in question, away it goes to the Aides Valpiane, in Took’s 
Court, and thence into the Thes. whole and entire. The conse- 
quence is, as we have shown, that in numerous instances, instead 
of a clear, methodical account of a word, with its various meanings 
regularly deduced, and illustrated by a few opposite and decisive 
authorities, we have long, desultory diatribes on a great many 
other words, which are not, to be sure, the words that we are in- 
quiring for, but they are of the same genus; they all end, perhaps, 
inw, or they have all a peculiar twist in the head or tail, and 

therefore, says the editor, as you are curious about one of them, 
here they are all—walk in, ladies and gentlemen, and see what 
you shall see! But we must beg pardon for sporting with the feel- 

ings of the large paper subscribers, the four hundred guinea gen- 

tlemen, to whom all this dilatation of bulk is a very serious concern. 

Let them, however, take comfort in the consideratioa, that in pro- 

portion to the growth of the Thesaurus, will be the number of tall- 

paper copies in their libraries, and of course the increase of their 
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own satisfaction.—The editors are aware of the censure which they 
have deservedly incurred in this respect, and have offered the fol- 
lowing apology in a recent number of the Classical Journal. 

‘Should any of the subscribers, from a cursory view of the work, 
‘be disposed to infer that, as so much space is employed in the ex- 
‘ planations of some words, there is but little chance of the under- 
‘taking ever being completed within the preseribed limits, the edi- 
‘tors would add, that much of the matter, both in the text and notes, 
‘relates to words which will come under discussion as they pro- 
‘ceed. The quotations, for instance, introduced from the Greek 
‘writers and the Greek grammarians, to illustrate the various sig- 
‘ nifications of the word Ayasyua, are equally applicable to the illus- 
‘trations of the synonymes ’Avaénua, Avdpias, Bperas, Ceapn, Zoavov, 
‘&c. [synonymes, forsooth!] and thus the work is in reality ad- 
‘vanced in proportion to the extent of such matter.’ 

But this defence, although plausible, is not true. The question 
is not, whether every word is to be illustrated at equal length; but 
whether a proportionable number of words, throughout the alpha- 
bet, are to serve as pegs for notes and dissertations ; and we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that if the editors preserve any degree of consis- 
tency or plan, and illustrate other classes of words in the same 
manner as they have elucidated «yaya and some others, the mag- 
nitude of the entire work will even exceed that which we have as- 
signed to it. 

{Here many extracts are made, and comparisons with the ori- 
ginal Thesaurus. He adds ;] 

We are aware that we have to apologize to our readers for 
wasting so much valuable paper upon these uninteresting extracts ; 
but we were desirous of giving one or two specimens of the enor- 
mous rate at which the editors are trifling with the time and money 
of their subscribers. It really seems as if the encouragement they 
have met with, had filled them with such a lively sense af gratitude, 
and such a desire to gratify their kind patrons, that they have de- 
termined to make the Thesaurus literally a xrnua e¢ as, a book to 
be purchased for ever, a cyclic library, a publication at once peri- 
odical and perennial; compiled, as they themselves say, ‘not for 
the present generation only, but for posterity also.’—Insere, Daphni, 
pyros, carpent tua poma nepotes !—an heir-loom, to be bequeathed 
in some such clause as the following: ‘ Item. I give and bequeath 
to my dear son, A. B. all those thirty-three volumes in folio, entitled 
A New and improved edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus, being s0 
much of the said work as has been yet published ; also I hereby de- 
vise to him and to his heirs for ever, all my right and title in the re- 
maining twenty or more volumes of the said work, upon condition 
of his or their paying, from time to time, the sum of two pounds 
two shillings, lawful money of Great-Britain, for each number as }t 
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shall come out.’ In short, to use the words of a judicious and ele- 
gant panegyrist in the Literary Gazette, “ we cannot help strongly 
advising such as may see this notice, and do not yet subscribe, not 
to pass by this opportunity of drawing into their family, at a price 
comparatively trifling, (when it is recollected that the price of the 
old edition, small paper, had got up to 75/.) what might serve as 
an invaluable heir-loom to their posterity’s posterity !” 

We are not disposed to enter at length into a consideration of the 
original criticisms which the editors have inserted; but we cannot 
forbear from noticing the most extraordinary confession which they 
have made, in a defence of themselves against the remarks of Mr. 
Hermann. ‘In concluding, the Editors would remark, that all the 
‘criticisms in their work are to be considered as autoschediastic,’ (a 
much nicer word than extemporaneous, or off-hand,) ‘ because, as 
‘soon as they are finished, they are despatched to the press, and that 
‘very little opportunity is afforded to them of correcting those er- 
‘rors, and supplying those defects, which a leisurely and careful re- 
‘vision could not fail to discover.’ <A pretty consolation to the 
purchasers of a work, in which, if in any, extreme care and accu- 
racy are required, to be told, that the editors are sensible that there 
are errors and defects in their remarks, but that they have no time 
to revise them! If they cannot find leisure to consider their own ob- 
servations, much less can it be in their power to weigh and com- 
pare the discordant opinions of other critics, and to pronounce a de- 
cisive judgment upon those questions of philology which the student 
expects to find authoritatively settled in a work of this nature.— 
Yet they tell us, that—‘ they are criticised with the same severity, 
‘as if they had expressly undertaken, what they did not undertake, 
‘to give a perfect Lexicon; as if they possessed, what they do not 
‘possess, unlimited resources in books and money ; as if they could 
‘command, what they cannot command, all the time requisite for 
‘the undertaking; as if they had secured, what they have not se- 
‘cured, subscribers disposed, one and all, to wait with silent pa- 
‘tience the slow progress of the work.’ A most extraordinary 
apology! If the Editors had undertaken to give a perfect Lexicon, 
we should have set them down as arrogant and ignorant pretenders. 
But they certainly did undertake to give a Lexicon as nearly per- 
fect as the circumstances of the case would admit of; and we defy 
them to say that they have done this, or any thing like it. They did 
possess unlimited resources in books ; not in their own libraries 
perhaps, but in the public repositories of literature. It is never a 
valid excuse for any scholar to say, that he did not consult this or 
that book. The answer is, he ought to have done so; and if we 
are told that this would have demanded a greater expenditure of 
time and money; we reply, that we would rather wait longer, and 
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pay more, for a good book, than have a bad one immediately at 
less expense. * * * 

We must not omit to remark, that the editors manifest a com- 
mendable impartiality in their quotations from contemporary scho- 
lars, although they are disposed to speak in somewhat exalted 
terms of their own decrees. Mr. E. H. Barker is generally under- 
stood to be the chief, if not the sole, conductor of the present work ; 
and we could therefore have dispensed with such expressions as 
‘vide omnino nos in Classical Recreations’ —‘ Recte E. H. Barker 
in Epistola Critica ad Thomam Gaisford,’—‘ Errasse virum doc-~ 
tissimum ostendit E. H. Barker,’—‘ Porsoni errorem notavit E. H. 
Barker.’ 

Our general opinion of the new Thesaurus may be collected 
from the foregoing remarks, the length of which is only to be jus- 
tified by the consideration, that the reputation of our country for 
classical learning is materially involved in this great undertaking : 
a still more important consideration is, that it effectually precludes 
all hope of a more perfect and useful Thesaurus, New editions of 
Stephens had been for some years preparing in Germany and 
France, which have since been relinquished; and the materials col- 
lected for them poured, as Mr. Dibdin elegantly expresses it, in his 
Bibliomania, “ almost voluntarily, as well as absolutely, into the ca- 
pacious reservoir of A. J. Valpy.” The present editors have spared 
noexpense; their research has been indefatigable, and their own read- 
ing very extensive; but they should have taken time and advice. 
We are told that ‘they have, for their director and guide, the first 
and most accomplished scholar in the kingdom.’ That the emi- 
neht scholar, here alluded to, was consulted in the first instance, 
and gave his sanction to the undertaking, we have no reason to 
doubt ; but we venture to assert, from the opinion which we enter- 
tain of his profound learning and chastised judgment, that he nei- 
ther does nor can approve of the execution of the work. It is quite 
clear that he is neither their director nor their guide, because Mr. 
Barker himself acknowledges that the work is ‘ autoschediastic,’ 
and that he has not time to revise even his own observations. Mr. 
Dibdin, with his usual felicity of phrase, talks of the editors, as 
having “‘intrusted to their conduct a monument more lasting than 
brass :” more lasting indeed it is likely to be, as we have already 
shown; and we should not be surprised if it were to outlast not only 
the brass, but the gold, as well as the lives of the subscribers. 
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Arr. VIL. Statistical Annals of the United States of America. By 
Avam SeyBert. 4to. Philadelphia, 1818. 


Tuts is a book of character, and authority; but it is a very 
large book; and therefore we think we shall do an acceptable 
service to our readers, by presenting them with a short epitome of 
its contents, observing the same order which has been chosen by 
the author. ‘The whole, we conceive, will form a pretty complete 
picture of America, and teach us how to appreciate that country, 
either as a powerful enemy or a profitable friend. The first sub- 


ject with which Mr. Seybert begins, is the population of the Uni- 


ted States. 

Population.—As representatives and direct taxes are apportioned 
among the different States, in proportion to their numbers, it is pro- 
vided for in the American Constitution, that there shall be an actual 
enumeration of the people every ten years. Itis the duty of the mar- 
shals in each State to number the inhabitants of their respective dis- 
tricts : and a correct copy of the lists, containing the names of the per- 
sons returned, must be set up ina public place within each district, 
before they are transmitted to the Secretary of State :—they are then 
laid before Congress by the President. Under this act, three census, 
or enumerations of the people, have been already laid before Con- 
gress—for the years 1790, 1800, and 1810. In the year 1790, the 
population of America was 3,921,326 persons, of whom 697,697 were 
slaves. In 1800, the numbers were 5,319,762, of which 896,849 were 
slaves. In 1810, the numbers were 7,239,903, of whom 1,191,364 
were slaves; so that at the rate at which free population has pro- 
ceeded between 1790 and 1810, it doubles itself, in the United States, 
in a very little more than 22 years. The slave population, according 
to its rate of proceeding in the same time, would be doubled in about 
26 years. The increase of the slave population in this statement is 
owing to the importation of negroes between 1800 and 1808, especial- 
ly in 1806 and 1807, from the expected prohibition against importa- 
tion. The number of slaves was also increased by the acquisitions of 
territory in Louisiana, where they constituted nearly half the population. 
From 1801 to 1811, the inhabitants of Great Britain acquired 
an augmentation of 14 per cent.; the Americans within the same 
period, were augmented 36 per cent. 

Emigration seems to be of very little importance to the United 
States. In the year 1817, by far the most considerable year of 
emigration, there arrived in ten of the principal ports of America, 
from the Old World, 22,000 persons as passengers. 'The number 
of emigrants, from 1790 to 1810, is not supposed to have exceed- 
ed 6000 per annum. None of the separate States have been retro- 
grade during these three enumerations, though some have been 
nearly stationary. The most remarkable increase is that of New- 
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York, which has risen from 340,120 in the year 1790, to 959,049 in 
the year 1810. The emigration from the Eastern to the Western 
States is calculated at 60,000 persons per annum. In all the Ame- 
rican enumerations, the males uniformly predominate in the pro- 
portion of about 100 to 92. We are better off in Great Britain 
aud Ireland—where the women were to the men, by the census of 
1811, as 110 to 100. The density of population in the United 
States, is less than 4 persons to a square mile; that of Holland, in 
1803, was 275 to the square mile; that of England and Wales, 
169. So that the fifteen provinces, which formed the Union in 
1810, would contain, if they were as thickly peopled as Holland, 
135 millions souls. 

The next head is that of Trade and Commerce.—In 1790, the Ex- 
ports of the United States were above 19 millions dollars ; in 1791, 
above 20 millions ; in 1792, 26 millions ; in 1793, 33 millions of dol- 
lars. Prior to 1795, there was no discrimination, in the American 
Treasury accounts, between the exportation of domestic, and the re- 
exportation of foreign articles. In 1795, the aggregate value of the 
merchandise exported, was 67 millions dollars, of which the foreign 
produce re-exported, was 26 millions. In 1800, the total value of 
exports was 94 millions; in 1805, 101 millions ; and in 1808, when 
they arrived at their maximum, 108 millions dollars. In the year 
1809, from the effects of the French and English Orders in Council, 
the exports fell to 52 millions of dollars ; in 1810, to 66 millions; in 
1811,to G1 millions. In the first year of the war with England, to 38 
millions ; in the second to 27 ; in the year 1814, when peace was made, 
to 6 millions. So that the exports of the republic, in 6 years, had tum- 
bled down from 108 to 6 millions of dollars: After the peace, in the 
years 1815-16-17, the exports rose to 52, 81, 87 millions dollars. 

In 1817, the exportation of cotton was 85 millions pounds. In 
1815, the sugar made on the banks of the Mississippi, was 10 mil- 
lions pounds. In 1792, when the wheat trade was at the maxi- 
mum, a million and a half of bushels were exported. The pro- 
portions of the exports to Great Britain, Spain, France, Holland, 
and Portugal, on an average of 10 years, ending 1812, are as 27, 
16, 13, 12, and 7; the actual value of exports to the dominions ef 
Great Britain, in the three years ending 1804, were consecutively, 
in millions of dollars, 16, 17, 13. 

_ Amports.—|n 1791, the imports of the United States were 19 mil- 
lions ; on an average of three consecutive years, ending 1804 inclu- 
sive, they were 68 millions ; in 1806-7, they were 138 millions ; and 
in 1815, 133 millions of dollars. The annual value of the imports, on 
an average of 3 years, ending 1804, was 75,000,000, of which the do- 
minions of Great Britain furnished nearly one half. On an average of 
three years, ending in 1804, America imported from Great Britain to 
the amount of about 36 millions, and returned goods to the amount of 
about 23 millions. Certainly these are countries that have some better 
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employment for their time and energy, than cutting each other’s 
throats, and may meet for more profitable purposes. The American 
imports from the dominions of Great Britain, before the great Ameri- 
can war, amounted to about 3 millions sterling; soon after the war, to 
the same: From 1805 to 1811, both inclusive, the average annual ex- 
portation of Great Britain to all parts of the world, in real value, 
was about 43 millions sterling, of which one fifth, or near 9 millions, 
was sent to America. 

Tonnage and Navigation.—Before the revolutionary war, the Ame- 
rican tonnage, whether owned by British or American subjects, was 
about 127,000 tons ; immediately after that war, 108,000. In 1789, 
it had amounted to 437,733 tons, of which 279,000 was American pro- 
perty. In 1790, the total was 605,825 of which 354,000 was Ameri- 
can. In 1816, the tonnage, all American, was 1,300,000. 

On an average of three years, from 1810 to 1812, both inclu- 
sive, the registered tonnage of the British empire was 2,459,000 ; 
or little more than double the American. 

Lands.—All public lands are surveyed before they are offered for 
sale ; and divided into townships of six miles square, which are sub- 
divided into 36 sections of one mile square, containing each 640 acres. 
The following lands are excepted from the sales.—One thirty-sixth 
part of the lands, or a section of 640 acres in each township, is uni- 
formly reserved for the support of schools ;—seven entire townships, 
containing each 23,000 acres, have been reserved in perpetuity for 
the support of learning ;—all salt springs and lead mines are also re- 
served. The Mississippi, the Ohio, and all the navigable rivers and 
waters leading into either, or into the river St. Lawrence, remain 
common highways, and for ever free to all the citizens of the United 
States, without payment ef any tax. All the other public lands, not 
thus excepted, are offered for public sale in quarter sections of 160 
acres, at a price not less than 2 dollars per acre, and as much more as 
they will fetch by public auction. It was formerly the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to superintend the sale of lands. In 1812, 
an office denominated the General Land-Office, was instituted. The 
public lands sold prior to the opening of the land-offices, amounted 
to one million anda half of acres. The aggregate of the sales since 
the opening of the land-offices, N. W. of the river Ohio, to the end of 
September, 1817, amounted to 8,469,644 acres; and the purchase 
money tu 18,000,000 dollars. The lands sold since the opening of 
the land-offices in the Mississippi territory, amount to 1,600,000 
acres. The stock of unsold land on hand is calculated at 400,000,000 
acres. In the year 1817 there were sold above two millions acres. 

Post-Ofice.—In 1789, the number of post-offices in the United 
States was 75; the amount of postage 38,000 dollars; the miles of 
post-road 1800. In 1817, the number of post-offices was 3459; the 
amount of postage 961,000 dollars; and the extent of post-roads 
51,600 miles. 

Revenue.—The revenues of the United States are derived from the 
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Customs; from duties on distilled spirits, carriages, snuff, refined 
sugar, auctions, stamped paper, goods, wares, and merchandise manu- 
factured within the United States, household furniture, gold and silver 
watches, and postage of letters; from moneys arising from the sale 
of public lands, and from fees on letters patent. The follewing are 
the duties paid at the custom-house for some of the principal articles 
of importation :—71 per cent. on dying drugs, jewellery, and watch- 
work; 15 per cent. on hempen cloth, and on all articles manufac- 
tured from iron, tin, brass, and lead—-on buttons, buckles, china, 
earthen-ware, and glass, except window-glass ; 25 per cent. on cotton 
and woollen goods, and cotton twist ; 30 per cent. on carriages, lea- 
ther, and leather manufactures, &c. 

The average annual produce of the Customs, between 1801 and 
1810, both inclusive, was about 12 millions dollars. In the year 
1814, the customs amounted only to four millions ; and, in the 
year 1815, the first year after the war, rose to 37 millions. From 
1789 to 1814, the customs have constituted 65 per cent. of the 
American revenues ; loans 26 per cent. ; and all other branches 
8 to 9 per cent. ‘They collect their customs at about 4 per cent. ; 
the English expense of collection is 6/. 2s. 6d. per cent. 

The duty upon spirits is extremely trifling to the consumer— 
not a penny per gallon. The number of distilleries is about 
15,000. ‘The licenses produce a very inconsiderable sum. The 
tax laid upon carriages in 1814, varied from fifty dollars to one 
dollar, according to the value of the machine. In the year 1801, 
there were more than fifteen thousand carriages of different descrip- 
tions paying duty. The furniture tax seems to have been a very 
singular species of tax, laid on during the last w ar. It was an ad 
valorem duty upon all the furniture in any man’s possession, the 
value of which exceeded 600 dollars. Furniture cannot be esti- 
mated without domiciliary visits—nor domiciliary visits allowed 
without tyranny and vexation, An information laid against a 
new arm-chair, or a clandestine side-board—a search-warrant, 
and a conviction consequent upon it—have much more the ap- 
pearance of English than American liberty. ‘The license for a 
watch, too, is purely English. A truly free Englishman walks 
out covered with licenses. It is impossible to convict him. He 
has paid a guinea for his powdered head—a guinea for the coat 
of arms upon his seals—a three-guinea license for the gun he car- 
ries upon his shoulder to shoot game; and is so fortified with per- 
mits and official sanctions, that the most eagle-eyed informer can- 
not obtain the most trifling advantage over him, 


America has borrowed, between 1791 and 1815, one hundred and 
seven millions of dollars, of which forty-nine millions were borrowed 
in 1813 and 1814. The internal revenue im the year 1815 amounted 
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to eight millions dollars ; the gross revenue of the same year, inclu- 
ding the loan, to fifty-one millions dollars. 

Army.—During the late war with Great Britain, Congress authori- 
zed the raising of 62,000 men for the armies of the United States— 
though the actual number raised, never amounted to half that force. 
In February, 1815, the army of the United States did not amount to 
more than 32,000 men; in January, 1814, to 23,000. The recruit- 
ing service, as may be easily conceived, where the wages of la- 
bour are so high, goes on very slowly in America. The mi- 
litary peace establishment was fixed in 1815 at 10,000 men. 
The Americans are fortunately exempt from the insanity of gar- 
risoning little rocks and islands all over the world; nor would 
they lavish millions upon the ignoble end of the Spanish Peninsu- 
la—the most useless and extravagant possession with which any 
European power was ever afflicted. 

In 1812, any recruit honourably discharged from the service, was 
allowed three months’ pay, and 160 acres of land. In 1814, every 
non-commissioned officer, musician and private, who enlisted and was 
afterwards honourably discharged, was allowed, upon such discharge, 
320 acres. The enlistment was for five years, or during the war. 
The widow, child, or parent of any person enlisted, who was killed 
or died in the service of the United States, was entitled to receive the 
same bounty in land. 

Every free white male, between 18 and 45, is liable to be called out 
in the militia, which is stated, in official papers, to amount to 748,000 
persons. 3 

Navy.—On the 8th of June, 1785, the Americans had only one 
vessel of war, the Alliance ; and as that was thought to be too ex- 
pensive, it was sold! The attacks of the Barbary powers, first 
roused them to form a navy; which, in 1797, amounted to three 
frigates. In 1814, besides a great increase of frigates, four seventy- 
fours were ordered to be built. In 1816, in consequence of soine 
brilliant actions of their frigates, the naval service had become 
very popular throughout the United States. One million of dol- 
lars were appropriated annually, for eight years, to the gradual in- 
crease of the navy; 9 seventy-fours* and 12 forty-four gun ships 
were ordered to be built. Vacant and unappropriated Jands be- 
longing to the United States, fit to produce oak and cedar, were 
to be selected for the use of the navy. ‘The peace establishment 
of the marine corps was increased, and six navy yards were es- 
tablished. We were surprised to find Dr. Seybert complaining of 
a want of ship timber in America. ‘ Many persons (he says) be- 
‘lieve that our stock of live oak is very considerable ; but, upon good 
‘authority we have been told, in 1801, that supplies of live oak 


a The American 74 gun ships are as big as our first rates, and their frigates 
nearly as big as ships of the line. 
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“from Georgia will be obtained with great difficulty, and that the 
‘larger pieces are very scarce.’ In treating of naval affairs, Dr. 
Seybert, with a very different purpose in view, pays the following 
involuntary tribute to the activity and effect of our late naval war- 
fare against the Americans. 

‘For along time the majority of the people of the United States was 
‘opposed to an extensive and permanent Naval establishment ; and 
*the force authorized. by the Legislature, until very lately, was in- 
‘tended for temporary purposes. A Navy was considered to be be- 
‘yond the financial means of our country ; and it was supposed the 
‘ people would not submit to be taxed for its support. Our brilliant 
‘success in the late war, has changed the public sentiment on this sab- 
‘ject: many persons who formerly opposed the Navy, now consider 
‘it as an essential means for our defence. The late transactions on 
‘the borders of the Chesapeak Bay, cannot be forgotten ; the extent of 
‘that immense estuary enabled the enemy to sail triumphant into the 
‘interior of the United States. For hundreds of miles along the shores 
‘of that great Bay, our people were insulted ; our towns were ra- 
‘vaged and destroyed ; a considerable population was teazed and irri- 
‘tated ; depredations were hourly committed by an enemy who could 

penetrate into the bosom of the country, without our being able to 
‘molest him whilst he kept on the water. By the time a sufficient 
‘force was collected, to check his operations in one situation, his ships 
‘had already transported him to another, which was feeble, and offer- 
‘eda booty to him. An army could make no resistance to this mode 
‘of warfare ; the people were annoyed ; and they suffered in the field 
‘only to be satisfied of their inability to check those who had the do- 
‘minion upon our waters. ‘The inhabitants who were in the immediate 
‘vicinity, were not alone affected by the enemy ; his operations ex- 
‘tended their influence to our great towns on the Atlantic coast ; do- 
‘mestic intercourse and internal commerce were interrupted, whilst 
‘that with foreign nations was, in some instances, entirely suspended. 
‘The Treasury documents for 1814, exhibit the phenomenon of the 
‘State of Pennsylvania not being returned in the list of the exporting 
‘States. We were not only deprived of revenue, but our expenditures 
‘were very much augmented. It is probable the amount of the ex- 
‘penditures incurred on the borders of the Chesapeak, would have 
‘been adequate to provide naval means for the defence of those wa- 
‘ters: the people might then have remained at home, secure from de- 
* predation in the pursuit of their tranquil occupations. The expenses 
‘of the Government as well as of individuals, were very much aug- 
‘mented for every species of transportation. Every thing had to be 
‘conveyed by land carriage. Our communication with the ocean was 
‘cut off. One thousand dollars were paid for the transportation of 
‘each of the thirty-two pounder cannon from Washington city to Lake 
‘Ontario, for the public service. Our roads became almost impassable 
‘from the heavy loads which were carried over them. These facts 

«should induce us, in times of tranquillity, to provide for the nationa! 
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‘defence, and execute such internal improvements as cannot be effect- 
‘ed during the agitations of war.’ p. 679. 

Expenditure—The President of the United States receives 
about 6000/. a year ; the Vice-President about 600/.; the depu- 
ties to Congress have 8 dollars per day, and 8 dollars for every 20 
miles of journey. The First Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives receives about 750/. per annum; the Secretary of State, 1200/.; 
the Postmaster General, 750/.; the Chief Justice of the United 
States, 1000/.; a Minister Plenipotentiary, 2200/. per annum. 
There are, doubiless, reasons why there should be two noblemen 
appointed in this country as Postmasters General, with enormous 
salaries, neither of whom know a twopenny post letter from a gene- 
ral one, and where further retrenchments are stated to be impossi- 
ble. This is clearly a case to which that impossibility extends. 
But these are matters where a prostration of understanding is called 
for; and good subjects are not to reason, but to pay. If, however, 
we were ever to indulge in the Saxon practice of looking into our 
own affairs, some important documents might be derived from these 
American saiaries. Jonathan, for instance, sees no reason why the 
first clerk of his House of Commons should derive emoluments from 
his situation to the amount of 6000 or 7000/. per annum; but Jo- 
nathan is vulgar, and arithmetical. ‘The total expenditure of 
the United States varied, between 1799 and 1811, both inclusive, 
from 11 to 17 millions dollars. From 1812 to 1814, both inclu- 
sive, and all these years of war with this country, the expendi- 
ture was consecutively 22, 29, and 38 millions dollars. The total 
expenditure of the United States, for 14 years, from 1791 to 1814, 
was 333 millions dollars ; of which, in the three last years of war with 
this country, from 1812 to 1814, there were expended 1U0 millions of 
dollars, of which only 35 were supplied by revenue, the rest by loans 
and government paper. The sum total received by the American 
Treasury from the 3d of March, 1789, to the 31st of March, 1816, is 
354 millions dollars ; of which 107 millions have been raised by loan, 
and 222 millions by the customs and tonnage. 

So that, exclusive of the revenue derived from loans, 222 parts 
out of 247 of the American revenue, have been derived from fo- 
reign commerce. In the mind of any sensible American, this con- 
sideration ought to prevail over the few splendid actions of their 
half-dozen frigates, which must, in a continued war, have been, 
with all their bravery and activity, swept from the face of the ocean 
by the superior force and equal bravery of the English. It would 
be the height of madness in America to run into another naval war 
with this country, if it could be averted by any other means than 
a sacrifice of proper dignity and character. They have, compa- 
ratively, no land revenue ; and, in spite of the Franklin and Guer- 
riére, though lined with cedar and mounted with brass cannon, they 
must soon be reduced to the same state which has been described 
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by Dr. Seybert, and from which they were so opportunely extrica- 
ted by the treaty of Ghent. David Porter, and Stephen Decatur, 
are very brave men; but they will prove an unspeakable misfor- 
tune to their country, if they inflame Jonathan into a love of naval 
glory, and inspire him with any other love of war than that which 
is founded upon a determination not to submit to serious insult and 
injury. | 

We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable consequences 
of being too fond of glory ;—T axes upon every article which en- 
ters into the mouth, or coyers the back, or is placed under the foot 
—taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 
smell, or taste—taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion—taxes 
on every thing on earth, and the waters under the earth-—on every 
thing that comes from abroad, or is grown at home—taxes on the 
raw material—taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by the 
industry of man—taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appe- 
tite, and the drug that restores him to health—on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal—on 
the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice—on the brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride—at bed or board, cou- 
chant or levant, we must pay :—The schoolboy whips his taxed 
top—the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle on a taxed road :—and the dying Englishman pouring his 
medicine, which has paid 7 per cent. into a spoon that has paid 15 
per cent.—flings himself back upon his chintz-bed which has paid 
22 per cent.—makes his will on an eight pound stamp, and expires 
in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a license of a hundred 
pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole pro- 
perty is then immediately taxed from 2 to 10 percent. Besides 
the probate, large fees are demanded fer burying him in the chan- 
cel; his virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble; 
and he is then gathered to his fathers,—to be taxed no more. In 
addition to all this, the habit of dealing with large sums will make 
the Government avaricious and profuse: and the system itself will 
infallibly generate the base vermin of spies and informers, and a 
still more pestilent race of political tools and retainers of the mean- 
est and most odious description :—while the prodigious patronage 
which the collecting of this splendid revenue will throw into the 
hands of Government, will invest it with so vast an influence, and 
hold out such means and temptations to corruption, as all the virtue 
and public spirit, even of republicans, will be unable to resist. 
Every wise Jonathan should remember this, when he sees the 
rabble huzzaing at the heels of the truly respectable Decatur, or 
inflaming the vanity of that still more popular leader, whose justi- 
fication has lowered the character of his Government with all the 
civilized nations of the world. 
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Debt.—America owed 42 millions dollars after the revolutionary 
war; in 1790, 79 millions ; in 1803, 70 millions ; and in the begin- 
ning of January, 1812, the public debt was diminished to 45 millions 
dollars. After the last war with England, it had risen to 123 millions ; 
and so it stood on the Ist January, 1816. ‘The total amount carried to 
the credit of the commissioners of the sinking fund, on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1816, was about 34 millions of dollars. 

Such is the land of Jonathan—and thus has it been governed. 
In his honest endeavours to better his situation, and in his manly 
purpose of resisting injury and insult, we most cordially sympa- 
thize. We hope he will always continue to watch and suspect his 
Government as he now does—remembering, that it is the constant 
tendency of those intrusted with power, to conceive that they en- 
joy it by their own merits, and for their own use, and not by dele- 
gation, and for the benefit of others. Thus far we are the friends 
and admirers of Jonathan: But he must not grow vain and ambi- 
tious; or allow himself to be dazzled by that galaxy of epithets by 
which his orators and newspaper scribblers endeavour to persuade 
their supporters that they are the greatest, the most refined, the 
most enlightened, and the most moral people upon earth. The ef- 
fect of this is unspeakably ludicrous on this side of the Atlantic— 
and, even on the other, we should imagine, must be rather humili- 
ating to the reasonable part of the population. The Americans 
are a brave, industrious, and acute people; but they have hitherto 
given no indications of genius, and made no approaches to the he- 
roic, either in their morality or character. They are but a recent 
offset indeed from England ; and should make it their chief boast, 
for many generations to come, that they are sprung from the same 
race with Bacon and Shakspeare and Newton. Considering their 
numbers, indeed, and the favourable circumstances in which they 
have been placed, they have yet done marvellously little to assert 
the honour of such a descent, or to show that their English blood 
has been exalted or refined by their republican training and insti- 
tutions. Their Franklins and Washingtons, and all the other sages 
and heroes of their revolution, were born and bred subjects of the 
King of England,—and not among the freest or most valued of his 
subjects: And, since the period of their separation, a far greater 
proportion of their statesmen and artists and political writers have 
been foreigners, than ever occurred before in the history of any ci- 
vilized and educated people. During the thirty or forty years of 
their independence, they have done absolutely nothing for the Sci- 
ences, for the Arts, for Literature, or even for the statesman-like 
studies of Politics or Political Economy. Confining ourselves to 
our own country, and to the period that has elapsed since they had 
an independent existence, we would ask, Where are their Foxes, 
oe Burkes, their Sheridans, their Windhams, their Horners, their 
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Wilberforces —where their Arkwrights, their Watts, their Davys ? 
—their Robertsons, Blairs, Smiths, Stewarts, Paleys and Malthu- 
ses '—their Porsons, Parrs, Burneys, or Blomfields ?—their 
Scotts, Campbells, Byrons, Moores, or Crabbes ?>—their Siddonses, 
Kembles, Keans, or O’Neils?—their Wilkies, Laurences, Chan- 
trys?—or their parallels to the hundred other names that have 
spread themselves over the world from our little island in the course 
of the last thirty years, and blest or delighted mankind by their 
works, inventions, or examples’ In so far as we know, there is no 
such parallel to be produced from the whole annals of this self-adu- 
lating race. In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an Ame- 
rican book? or goes to an American play? or looks at an Ameri- 
can picture or statue? What does the world yet owe to American 
physicians or surgeons? What new substances have their chemists 
discovered? or what old ones have they analyzed? What new con- 
stellations have been discovered by the telescopes of Americans °— 
what have they done in the mathematics? Who drinks out of 
American glasses? or eats from American plates? or wears Ame- 
rican coats or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets >—Finally, 
under which of the old tyrannical governments of Europe is every 
sixth man a Slave, whom his fellow creatures may buy and sell 
and torture ? 

When these questions are fairly and favourably answered, their 
laudatory epithets may be allowed: But, till that can be done, we 
would seriously advise them to keep clear of superlatives. 


[We have long discovered in our old acquaintances, the Scotch Re- 
viewers, a morbid sensibility to every circumstance that presented a 
favourable view of the actual condition, or future prospects, of the 
United States. With such predisposition, it was not surprising that an 
authentic chronicle of her rising and rapid greatness (like that offered 
by Seybert’s Statistics) should have particularly excited the gall and 
wormwood of this ‘ irritabile genus,’’—who, after ceasing to dispute 
the bone and muscle and spirit of the nation, are now seriously em- 
ployed in rubbing themselves into a belief that, within the wide compass 
of the United States, ‘ there is no mental energy—no literary genius ;’ 
‘ nothing done for the sciences ; for the arts ; for literature ; or even 
‘ for the statesman-like studies of politics and political economy.’—This 
is not the time, nor is it the place, to go into an investigation of these 
points ; and we mention them but to show, that literary attainments do 
not always imply either truth or justice in the possessors. Have our 
critics forgotten the discoveries of electricity—of the quadrant—of the 
cotton-gin—and of the application of steam to the purposes of naviga- 
tion ?—And in the political field, do they consider as nothing the 
framing and adoption of a Constitution which, by uniting the federative 
and representative principles, conciliates, for the first time, the rights 
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of the citizen with the vigour of the government? But we have, it 
seems, no historian, like Robertson ; no lecturer, like Blair ; no philo- 
sophers, like Smith and Paley ; no orators, like Fox and Burke and 
Sheridan ; no mechanics, like Arkwright and Watts ; no painters, like 
Wilkie and Laurence ; and no poets, like Scott, Campbell, Byron, and 
Moore. It is singular enough, in speaking of an American genera- 
tion actually existing, and of Britons with whom to compare it, that a 
reference to the dead should have been principally relied on. Whatit 
we retort the statement, and ask—does Britain now furnish an historian, 
like Robertson ? a lecturer, like Blair? philosophers, like Smith and 
Paley ? or orators, like Fox, Burke, and Sheridan? &c. In this view 
of the subject, our critics may not be less embarrassed than ourselves ; 
for if the ‘ heroic in morals and character’ has never yet arisen in the 
United States, it has long since expired in Great Britain: And our 
common pride must hereafter be,—that we ‘sprung from the same 
race, with Bacon aad Shakspeare and Newton.’ Ed. L. & S. BR.) 





[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.—F eb. 1820.] 


Art. VIII].—On THE wriITINGS OF CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN 
AND WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Aw American critic? complains, that the productions of American 
genius are never received as they ought to be by the people of 
England,—that a certain strange mixture of haughtiness, jealousy, 
and indifference, is manifested on every occasion when any Ame- 
rican author forms the subject of professional criticism in Britain,— 
while, to our reading public at large, even the names of some men 
whose writings do the highest honour to the language in which 
they are written, remain at this moment entirely unknown. In so 
far, we are free to confess, that we think our countrymen do lie 
open to this last reproach. ‘The great names of which we are 
ignorant, cannot indeed be numerous, for few American writers are 
ever talked of, even by Mr. Walsh or the North American Review 
itself, with whom we think people on this side the water are less 
acquainted than they ought to be. In truth, so far as we know, 
there are two American authors only whose genius has reason to 
complain of British neglect—and with a very great deal of reason 
both unquestionably may do so—namely, Cuartes Brocxpen 
Brown and Wasuincton Irvine. 

The first of these has been dead for several years; and the 
periodical works, by his contributions to which he was best known 
in America during his. lifetime, have long since followed him: but 
his name yet lives, although not as it ought to do, in his novels, 


a [In No. 25 of the North American Review. ] 
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The earliest and the best of them, Wieland, Ormond, Arthur 
Mervyn, and Edgar Huntly, are to be found in every circulating 
library, both in America and England; but notwithstanding the 
numbers who must thus have read them, and the commendations 
they have received from some judges of the highest authority, 
(above all from Godwin, whose manner their author imitated in a 
noble style of imitation,)—they are never mentioned among the 
classical or standard works of that species of composition. It is 
wonderful how much of thought, power, invention, and genius, are 
for ever travelling their cold unworthy rounds between the shelves 
of circulating libraries, and the tables or pillows of habitual novel- 
readers. The works of Brown, and of many other writers, scarcely 
his inferiors, are perused day after day, and year after year, by 
boys and girls, and persons of all ages, whose minds are incapable 
of discriminating the nature or merits of the food they devour, 
without being read once in many years by any one who has either 
judgment or: imagination to understand while he is reading them, 
or memory to retain the smallest impression of their contents after 
he has laid them aside; while some fortunate accident not unfre- 

uently elevates, for a considerable length of time, into every thing 
but the highest order of celebrity and (ay our, writings of the same 
species, entirely their inferiors in every quality that ought to com- 
mand the public approbation. We earnestly recommend these 
novels of Brown to the attention of our readers. In all of them, 
but especially in Wieland, they will discern the traces of a very 
masterly hand. Brown was not indeed a Godwin; but he pos- 
sessed much, very much, of the same dark mysterious power of 
imagination which is display ed in Caleb Williams, St. Leon, and 
Mandeville; much also of the same great author’s deep and pathetic 
knowledge of the human heart; and much of his bold sweeping 
flood of impassioned eloquence. There are scenes in Wieland 
which he that has read them and understood them once, can never 
forget—touches which enter into the very core of the. spirit, and 
leave their glowing traces there for ever behind them. Wild and 
visionary in his general views of human society, and reasoning and 
declaiming like a madman whenever the abusés of human power 
are the subjects on which he enlarges—in his perceptions of the 
beauty and fitness of all domestic virtues—in his fine sense of the 
delicacies of love, friendship, and all the tenderness, and all the he- 
roism of individual souls,—he exhibits a strange example of the in- 
consistency of the human mind. The life of this strange man was 
a restless and unhappy one. ‘The thoughts in which he delighted 
were all dark and gloomy: and in reading his works, we cannot 
help pausing every now and then, amidst the stirring and kindling 


a (To a writer whose own moral and political sentiments disegree, the con 
sistency of Brown will of course appear inconsistency. } 
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excitements they afford, to reflect of what sleepless midnights of 
voluntary misery the impression is borne by pages, which few ever 
turn over, except for the purpose of amusing a few hours of listless 
or vicious indolence. It is thus that one of his own countrymen 
has lately spoken of his works :— 

‘‘ A writer so engrossed with the character of men, and the ways in 
which they may be influenced ; chiefly occupied with the mind, turning 
every thing into thought, and refining upon it till it almost vanishes ; 
might not be expected to give much time to descriptions of outward 
objects. But in all his tales, he shows great closeness and minuteness 
of observation. He describes as if he told only what he had seen, in 
a highly excited state of feeling, and in connexion with the events and 
characters. He discovers every where a strong sense of the presence 
of objects. Most of his descriptions are simple, and many might ap- 
pear bald. He knew, perhaps, that some minds could be ‘ awakened 
by the mere mention of a waterfall, or of full orchards and corn- 
fields,’ or of the peculiar sound of the wind among the pines. We 
have alluded to the distinctiveness and particularity with which he 
describes the city visited with pestilence :—the dwelling-house, the 
hospital, the dying, the healed, all appear before our eyes—The sma- 
gination has nothing to do but perceive, though it never fails to multi- 
ply and enlarge circumstances of horror, and to fasten us to the pic- 
ture more strongly, by increasing terror and sympathy till mere dis- 
gust ceases. 

‘‘ The most formal and protracted description is in Edgar Huntly, of 
a scene in our western wilderness. We become acquainted with it by 
following the hero night and day, in a cold, drenching rain storm, or 
under the clear sky—through its dark caverns, recesses and woods—— 
along its ridges and the river side. It produces throughout the live- 
liest sense of danger, and oppresses the spirits with an almost inexplicable 
sadness. Connected with it are incidents of savage warfare ; the dis- 
\urbed life of the frontier settler ; the attack of the half-famished pan- 
ther ; the hero’s lonely pursuit of a sleep-walker ; and his own adyen- 
‘ures when suffering under the same calamity. The question is not how 
iuch of this has happened, or is likely to happen ; but is it felt? Are 
we, for the time, at the disposal of the writer, and can we never lose 
the impression that he leaves? Does it appear in its first freshness, 
when any thing occurs which a busy fancy can associate with it ? Does 
it go with us into other deserts, and quicken our feelings and observa- 
tion, till a familiar air is given to strange prospects ? If so, the author 
is satisfied. To object that he is wild and improbable in his story is 
not enough, unless we can show that his intention failed, or was a bad 
one. 

‘* Brown delights in solitude of all kinds. He loves to represent the 
heart as desolate—to impress you with the self-dependence of charac- 
ters, plotting, loving, suspecting evil, devising good, in perfect secrecy. 
Sometimes, when he would exhibit strength of mind aad purpose to most 
advantage, he takes away all external succour, even the presence of 
a friend, who might offer at least the support of his notice and sympa- 
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thy. He surrounds a person with circumstances precisely fitted to 
weaken resolution, by raising vague apprehensions of danger, but in- 
capable of producing so strong an excitement as to inspire desperate 
and inflexible energy. The mind must then fortify itself, calmly esti- 
mate the evil that seems to be approaching, and contemplate it in its 
worst forms and consequences, in order td counteract it effectually. 
He is peculiarly successful in describing a deserted house, silent and 
dark in the day time, while a faint ray streams through the crevices 
of the closed doors and shutters, discovering, in a peculiar twilight, 
that it had been once occupied, and that every thing remained undis- 
turbed since its sudden desertion. ‘ihe sentiment of fear and melan- 
choly is perhaps never more lively, nor the disturbed fancy more ac- 


tive, than in such a place, even when we are strangers to it; but how’ 


mu ch more if we have passed there through happiness and suffering ; ; 
if the robber has alarmed our security, or if a friend has died there, 
and been carried over its threshold to the grave. The solemnity of 
our minds is not unlike that which we feel when walking alone on the 
seashore at night, or through dark forests by day ; for here there is 
no decay, nothing that man had created, and which seems to mourn in 
his absence ; there is rapture as well as awe in our contemplations, 
and inore of devotion than alarm in our fear.” 

Wasuineton Irvine, as yet a young man, and who is at this 
moment in London—is a man of a much more happy and genial 
order of mind than Brown; and his works are much greater fa- 
vourites amongst his own countrymen than the best of Brown’s 
ever were. He is the sole author of the Skercn Boox—a pe- 
riodical work, now in the course of publication at New-York ; from 
which numerous extracts have appeared in the Literary Gazette, 

and in many of the Magazines; none of which, however, seem to 
have known from whose genius they were borrowing so largely. 
We are greatly at a loss to comprehend for what reason Mr. Ir- 
ving has judged fit to publish his Sketch Book in America earlier 
than in Britain ; but at all events he is doing himself great injus- 
tice by not having an edition printed here, of every Number, after 
it has appeared at New-York. Nothing has been written for a 
long ume, for which it would be more safe to promise great and 
eager acceptance. The story of “ Rip Van Winkle,”—the 
6 Country Life in England,’”—the account of his voyage across 
the Atlant “the Broken Heart,”—are all, in their several 
ways, very exqiiisite and classical pieces of writing, alike honoura- 
ble to the intellect and the heart of their author. Another sketch 
of the same ciass, we shall venture to quote from a later Number of 
this work, as we have not yet seen it extracted by any of our con- 
temporaries. 

[Here the Editor copies the whole story of “ A Royat Poet,” 
from No. III. of the Sketch Book. ] 

‘The style in which this is written may be taken as a fair speci- 
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men of Irving’s more serious manner—it is, we think, very grace- 
ful—infinitely more so than any piece of American writing that 
ever came from any other hand, and well entitled to be classed 
with the best English writings of our day. There is a rich spirit 
of pensive elegance about the commencement, and every sentence 
that follows increases the effect. In some of the pieces of pure 
imaginative writing we have named above, the author strikes a 
deeper note, and with a no less masterly hand. He, too, has a 
strange power of mingling feelings of natural and visionary ter- 
ror with those of a light and ludicrous kind—and the mode in 
which he uses this power is calculated to produce a very striking 
effect upon all that read with enthusiasm what is written with en- 
thusiasm. He is one of the few whose privilege it is to make us 
“join trembling with our mirth.” 

(‘Tue Country Cuurcn,” furnishes the Editor with another 
quotation. | 

Our limits prevent us from entering at present at greater length 
on the merits of Mr. Irving; but in our next Number we propose 
returning to him, and giving our readers some account of his 
largest and most masterly work, the History of New-York by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, a singular production of genius, the ex- 


istence of which is, we believe, almost entirely unknown on this 
side the Atlantic. 





[We do not print this, because we esteem it for liberality. The 
same writer who would extol the genius he discovers in the Belles-lettres 
productions of Brown and of Irving, would deny to any of our distin- 
guished public characters either scientific acquirement or political ex- 
cellence—or to any of our judiciary, wisdom or virtue. The follow- 
ing quotation from an article upon ‘** The late king,” in the same number 
of this Magazine, will give an idea of the Editor’s sentiments.—The 
misstatement contained in the second sentence, suits the colour of his 
eulogium. He would allow us more merit in effecting our separation 
from the thrall of tyranny, than we claim ourselves. Ed. L. & S. R.] 

‘‘ The American war formed the test at once of the monarch’s prin- 
ciples and of his spirit. The universal voice of his people resented, 
in the first instance, the audacious pretensions, and the factious machi- 
nations of the revolted colonies ; and the late king, when he frowned 
upon the infant seditions of his transatlantic subjects, appeared but as 
the index of the mind and soul of England. The chance of war declared 
indeed in favour of rebellion ; but the most renowned of our modern 
statesmen—the man of the people—the illustrious advocate of popular 
rights,—but the proud spirit also which spurned from it popular 
license with disdain, was the foremost to declare that the sovereign- 
ty of England over her rebel colonies ought never to be abandon- 
ed ; and that, in the glorious struggle, it was her duty to nail the colours 
‘o the mast. It is well enough to say now, that it was not a limb but 
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an excrescence that was lopped off, and that it was folly to attempt to 
retain it,—and from what the world has seen of the spirit and tenden- 
cies of American patriotism, it may be concluded that England has suf- 
fered little by being dissevered from the mighty mass of occidental 
pollution. But such were not the sentiments natural to the injured 
Monarch—for they were not the sentiment’ of what was great and 
high-spirited among his people. He vindicated the dignity of his 
crown by pushing, to the farthest verge, that coercion which aimed 
at upholding the integrity of its dominions-—he deserved success, al- 
though he could not command it ; and while the difficulties of a savage 
and remote warfare baffled all rational calculation—when rebellion 
raised its triumphant crest over the disasters of legitimate power— 
when fortune had decided contrary to every anticipation of reason, 
and had established a new order of things, which it was scarcely 
worth while to lament, and vain to resist, the sagacity as well as the 
magnanimity of the Sovereign were conspicuously displayed in that 
memorable remark to the first of his American subjects, whom he 
saw in the novel dignity of the ambassador of an independent state,— 
that he, the King of England, had been the last man in his dominions 
to recognise the independence of America, and would also be the last 
to violate it.” Blackwood’s Mag. No. 35. p. 576. 


[From the Eclectic Review.—Lond. Jan. 1820.] 


2. The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Nos. 1. If. 8vo. 
pp. 169. New-York. 1819. 


Tuts publication, we guess, may be taken as a rather favourable 
specimen of American fugitive literature. We shall afford our 
readers some quotations from it. — 

We pass over “The Voyage,” which is a little too fine. The 
first occasion on which the eye of an American is presented with a 
demonstration of his previous belief in the antiquity of the world 
above the date of two hundred years, cannot fail to be recorded. 
In approaching the English coast, the Author saw with delight, 
‘the mouldering ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy.” — 

But the Author had even a more eager desire to see the great 
men and the writers of Europe, than ‘the abbeys and the ivy.’ 
[n this respect he was presently gratified at Liverpool; and his ad- 
miration of Mr. Roscoe barely spends itself in fourteen pages. 

We cannot abridge, so as to make it intelligible, the characteris- 
tic and very well told legend of Rip Van Winkle, derived from the 
authentic Diedrich Knickerbocker, of New-York. A short quota- 
tion is all we can give. Rip Van Winkle, it seems, was afilicted 
with incurable idleness, and also, as he well deserved, with a scold- 
ing wife. [Here a part of this story is given. ] 
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What follows is entertaining enough; but one would have 
thought that the observant Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. might, with 
Europe fresh before him, have found other matter wherewith to fill 
his Sketch Book. In the Second Number, however, we find more 


of what we expect from a traveller, under the titles of “ English . 


Writers on America,” and “ Rural Life in England.” 

In reference to the first of these subjects, the Author says— It is 
‘with feelings of deep regret that I have noticed the literary ani- 
‘mosity daily growing up between England and America. Great 
‘curiosity has been awakened of late with respect to the United 
‘States, and the London press has teemed with volumes of travels 
‘through the republic ; but they seem intended to diffuse error ra- 
‘ther than knowledge ; and so successful have they been, that not- 
‘withstanding the constant intercourse between the nations, there 
‘is none concerning which the great mass of the British people 
‘have less pure information, or more prejudices......1t has been the 
‘peculiar lot of our country, io be visited by the worst kind of 
‘English travellers. While men of philosophical spirit and culti- 
‘vated minds, have been envoys from England to ransack the 
‘poles, to penetrate the deserts, and to study the manners and cus- 
‘toms of barbarous nations, with which she can have no permanent 
‘intercourse of profit or pleasure; it is left to the broken down 
‘tradesman, the scheming adventurer, the wandering mechanic, 
‘the Manchester and Birmingham agent, to be her oracles respect- 
‘ing America—to treat of a country in a singular state of moral 
‘and physical development; where one of the greatest political ex- 
‘periments in the history of the world is now performing, and 
‘which presents the most profound and momentous studies for the 
‘statesman and the philosopher.’ rag 

The Author goes on to state several causes to which may be 
attributed the unfairness of the reports relative to the States which 
are current in England, and then adds—‘ One would suppose, how- 
‘ever, that information coming from such sources, on a subject 
‘where the truth is so desirable, would be received with caution by 
‘the censors of the press; that the motives of these men, their ve- 
‘racity, their opportunities of inquiry and observation, and their 
‘capacities for judging correctly, would be rigorously scrutinized, 
‘before their evidence was admitted, in such sweeping extent, 
‘against a kindred nation. ‘The very reverse, however, is the case, 
‘and it furnishes a striking instance of human inconsistency. No- 
‘thing can surpass the vigilance. with which English critics will 
‘test the credibility of the traveller who publishes an account of 
‘some distant, and comparatively unimportant country. How 
‘warily will they compare the measurements of a pyramid or the 
‘descriptions of a ruin, and how sternly will they censure any dis- 


‘crepancy in these contributions of merely curious knowledge ; 
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‘while they will receive, with eagerness and unhesitating faith, the 
‘ gross misrepresentations of coarse and obscure writers concerning 
‘a country with which their own is placed in the most important 
‘and delicate relations. Nay, what is worse, they will make these 
‘apocryphal volumes text books, on which to enlarge, with a zeal 
‘and an ability worthy of a more generous cause.’ 

Viewed as an expression of American feeling on a subject doubt- 
less of some importance, we feel disposed to continue our quota- 
tions. Some of the Author’s remarks are well worthy of attention. 
He proceeds to expostulate with his countrymen.— But why are 
‘we so exquisitely alive to the aspersions of England ?—It is not in 
‘the opinion of England alone that honour lives, and reputation 
‘has its being. ‘The world at large is the arbiter of a nation’s 
‘fame: with its thousand eyes it witnesses a nation’s deeds, and 
‘from their collective testimony is national glory or disgrace es- 
‘tablished. For ourselves, therefore, it is comparatively of little 
‘importance whether England do us justice or nct: it is, perhaps, 
‘ of far more importance to herself. She is instilling anger and re- 
‘sentment into the bosom of a youthful nation, to grow with its 
‘growth, and strengthen with its strength. Ifin America, as some 
‘of her writers are labouring to convince her, she is hereafter to find 
‘an invidious rival and a gigantic foe, she may thank those very 
‘writers for having provoked that rivalship, and irritated that hos- 
‘tility. Every one knows the all-pervading influence of literature 
‘at the present day, and how completely the opinions and passions 
‘of mankind are under its control. ‘The mere contests of the sword 
‘are temporary; their wounds are but in the flesh, and it is the 
‘ pride of the generous to forgive and forget them: but the slanders 
‘of the pen pierce to the heart; they rankle most sorely and per- 
‘manently in the noblest spirits; they dwell ever present in the 
‘mind, and make it morbidly sensitive to the most trifling collision. 
‘It is not so much any one overt act that produces hostilities be- 
‘tween two nations; there exists, most commonly, a previous jea- 
‘lousy and ill will, a predisposition to take offence. Trace these 
‘to their cause, and how often will they be found to originate in the 
‘mischievous effusions of writers who, secure in their closets, and 
‘for ignominious bread, concoct and circulate the venom that is to 
‘inflame the generous and the brave.’ 

The Author refers to the idea prevailing in England, that the 
people of the United States are inimical to the parent country. It 
is, he says, one of the errors that have been diligently propagated 
by designing writers. Though the illiberality of the English Press 
may have excited hostile feelings, ‘ the prepossessions of the people 
‘are strongly in favour of England.’ 

it must be granted, that the people of the United States have 
been represented to us, of late, by travellers of an inferior class: 
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men either of little education or degraded character, or who were 
raving under the half-insanity of some political infatuation. It is 
certain also, that these representations, or misrepresentations, have 
been invited, exaggerated, and promulgated, with more industry 
than conscience, aud that they have been received, we might say 
devoured among us, with that sort of indiscriminate readiness which 
betrays the influence both of sordid fear and malignant agitation 
in the public mind. 

We cannot but think, for instance, that in a better and calmer 
condition of the public judgment, a much less eager and unques- 
tioning hearing would have been given to the reports of a recent 
traveller in the United States, who, by his own account of himself, 
evidently went out perverted and inflated with theories, and who re- 
turned in ill temper with facts. A man who has been puffed across 
the Atlantic in a balloon, and having had _ the silken bubble prick- 
ed, and the ill-flavoured and inflammatory gas exhaled, comes 
trailing back, battered and ragged, in the boat, is not the calm ob- 
server to whom we shall listen with deep regard. Wild specula- 
tions may have been dissipated, absurd anticipations disappointed, 
the bilious mislikings may have changed their objects, and so far, 
the individual may deserve to be congratulated by his friends on oc- 
casion of his happy restoration to common sense ; but in all this the 
public have little concern. We want not to listen to tales of extra- 
ordinary cures in desperate cases, while seeking authentic informa- 
tion relative to important facts. It is not enough that a traveller 
comes home with a sane mind; he merits little regard unless it be 
apparent that he set out with a sane mind. We want neither city 
declaimers, nor recluse idlwminati, to give us their reports of a peo- 
ple’s moral ard political condition. This very difficult task can 
be competently performed only by that class of men, who, as the 
writer before us justly observes, have hitherto not been tempted to 
cross the Atlantic,—imen, not merely of comprehensive minds, and 
endowed with the talent of observation, but who, by their superior 
education, their good taste, their habits, and their rank in society at 
home, are likely to be free from vulgarities of opinion and the temp- 
tations of temper. — — But our business is not now witb Mr. Fearon : 
his book has afforded some valuable information, much entertain- 
ment, and much food to party and national prejudice. It will sink, 
however, upon the well-forgotten heap, towards which every thing 
gravitates that is not sustained by sound and liberal sentiment, and 
well-instructed and enlarged thinking. 

We profess not to have the means of judging competently, how 
far from sober truth, passion, prejudice, and state policy have be- 
trayed opinions in this country, relative to the character, disposi- 


a [Mr. Fearon. ] 
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tion, and condition of the people of the United States; but this we 
may certainly say, that the sources of this opinion, bear upon them 
almost all the marks that can entitle them to suspicion. 





— —_— —— -- - - - _—— —----——- ——- -- 


[From the New Monthly Magazine.—Lond. Feb. 1820. | 
Art. [X.—“ T’oTHER SIDE OF THE OHIO.” 


In the present ardour for emigration to the western world, those 
who have retained any rational ideas on the subject, have deemed 
it prudent to inquire respecting the eligibility of two points; whe- 
ther they should emigrate at all; and, if expatriation be determined 
upon, to what point of the country their course should be directed. 
Most of our countrymen, on their first landing in the civilized parts 
of America, have found the usual concomitants of civilized society ; 
selfishness, chicanery, and injustice. — — The frontiers evidently are 
not the paradise which their fancy had led them to expect; it is 
then to be looked for in the back settlements—if it is not to be found 
among a number of men, it happily may exist where there are com- 
paratively few—if it dwell not with the luxuries of life, it may per- 
haps be hidden among its privations. ‘The haunts of man are 
therefore to be exchanged for the wild prairies, and the wilder the 
better, where human footsteps have scarcely trodden, and where 
there is certainly one consolation to human pride, that if disap- 
pointment and misery wring a lamentation from human weakness, 
there is no one to listen to it; no one to reproach the unhappy suf- 
ferer with the failure of his views, except the few who have been 
mistaken and disappointed like himself, 

The passion for emigrating to the back settlements is so preva- 
lent among the Americans themselves, that the rational part of the 
community have lately been anxious to save the Morris Birkbecks 
of their countrymen from so ruinous a delusion. The trials and 
hardships to which the “ Backwoodsman” is subjected, have form- 
ed the subject of a poem bearing that title by Mr. Paulding, which 
affords one of the most favourable specimens of native poetical 
ability that we have yet been presented with by transatlantic genius. 
The account of the setting out of the hero of the piece, from Hudson 
to the banks of the Ohio, with his wife and infant family, cannot 
be read without sympathy in the hopes by which it is prompted. 
the fears it is calculated to awaken, and the difficulties by which 
it is certain to be attended. 

“'The house was lifeless, not a breathing wight 
Abided there, at earliest peep of light ; 

Clos’d were the windows, barr’d the rustic door, 
The fire was quench’d, to lighten never more 
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The wife and little ones together rode, 

While Basiz walk’d, for heavy was the load, 
And meet it was to spare the nag the while, 
Whose pilgrimage was many a weary mile. 
The mother’s heart was like to die away, 

As looking on the nestling one that lay 
Sleeping, in smiles, fast in her circling arms, 
And budding forth in all its infant charms ; 
The brisk boys laugh’d to think they’d have a ride, 
Nor seek’d whatever else might pass beside ; 
While on the father’s brow sat anxious care, 
And brave resolve his fatal lot to bear, 
Whether mishap betide, or bright success 
With full fruition his high purpose bless. 

* * * % 5 % % 

‘“* "T'was sweet the morning minstrelsy to hear, 
And Bastt felt it to his heart most dear, 
Although it was no bright unsullied joy, 

But deeply tinctur’d with a sad alloy; 

For as with painful effort, faint and slow, 

He gain’d the height that look’d o’er all below, 
And stopt to rest, and turn’d to gaze behind, 
A thousand tender thoughts throng’d on his mind. 
Home look’d so happy in the morning’s smile, 
He quite forgot his sufferings there erewhile, 
And but for honest shame, that makes us fear 
The pointed finger and the taunting sneer, 
That never fail to greet the wav’ring man 
Who weakly swerves from any settled plan, 
He had return’d, though certain there again 
To meet his old associates, Want and Pain.” 

The journey through the haunts of men is well, though briefly, 
delineated, and some wild flowers of description are scattered on 
the way, which speak much in favour of the author’s poetic feel- 
ings, but it is in proportion as these haunts are left behind, that the 
route becomes, at every step, more important to poor Basil, and 
more interesting to those who trace it with him in imagination. 

** As down Ohio’s ever-ebbing tide, 
Qarless and sailless, silently they glide, 
How still the scene, how lifeless, yet how fair 
Was the lone land that met the strangers there! 
No smiling villages, or curling smoke, 
The busy haunts of busy men bespoke : 
No solitary hut, the banks along, 
Sent forth blithe Labour’s homely rustic song ; 
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a [The reviewer should have remarked, that this description applies to the 


first — of settlement, and has no application to the present day, except in the 
reverse. 
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No urchin gamboll’d on the smooth white sand, 
Or hurl’d the skipping stone with playful hand, 
While playmate dog plung’d in the clear blue wave, 
And swam, in vain, the sinking prize to save. 
Where now are seen along the river side, 
Young busy towns in buxom painted pride, 
And fleets of gliding boats with riches crown’d, 
To distant Orleans or St. Louis bound. 
Nothing appear’d, but Nature unsubdued, 
One endless, noiseless, woodland solitude, 
Or boundless prairie that aye seem’d to be 
As level, and as lifeless as the sea; 
They seemed to breathe in this wide world alone, 
Heirs of the earth—the land was all their own. 
"T'was evening now—the hour of toil was o’er, 
Yet still they durst not seek the fearful shore, 
Lest watchful Indian crew should silent creep, 
And spring upon, and murder them in sleep ; 
So through the livelong night they held their way, 
And ’twas a night might shame the fairest day, 
So still, so bright, so tranquil was its reign, 
They car’d not though the day ne’er came again, 
The Moon high wheel’d the distant hills above, 
Silver’d the fleecy foliage of the grove, 
That as the wooing zephyrs on it fell, 
Whisper’d it lov’d the gentle visit well— 
That fair-fac’d orb alone to move appear’d, 
That zephyr was the only sound they heard. 

‘In such a scene the soul oft walks abroad, 
For silence is the energy of God! 
Not in the blackest Tempest’s midnight scowl, 
The earthquake’s rocking, or the whirlwind’s how}, 
Not from the crashing thunder-rifted cloud, 
Does his immortal mandate speak so loud, 
As when the silent night around her throws 
Her star-bespangled mantle of repose. 
Thunder, and whirlwind, and the earth’s dread shake, 
The selfish thoughts of man alone awake ; 
His lips may prate of Heaven, but all his fears 
Are for himself, though pious he appears. 
But when all Nature sleeps in tranquil smiles, 
What sweet yet lofty thought the soul beguiles ! 
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There’s not an object ‘neath the moon’s bright beam, 
There’s not a shadow dark’ning on the stream, 
There’s not a star that jewels yonder skies, 

Whose bright reflection on the water lies, 

That does not in the lifted mind awake 

Thoughts that of love and heaven alike partake ; 
While all its newly waken’d feelings prove 

That Love is Heaven, and God the Soul of Love. 
In such sweet times the spirit rambles forth 
Beyond the precincts of this grov’ling earth, 
Expatiates in a brighter world than this, 

And plunging in the Future’s dread abyss, 

Proves an existence separate and refin’d, 

By leaving its frail tenement behind. 

So felt our Basi, as he sat the while, 

Guiding his boat, beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
For there are thoughts which God alike has given 
To high and low—and these are thoughts of Heaven.” 

We consider this extract as a favourable specimen both of the 
genius and the tone of feeling evinced in the poem of the Back- 
woodsman, but we introduce them more as connected, in some mea- 
sure, with an ingenious little prose performance, written likewise 
by an American; and which, under the disguise of a critique upon 
a poetical article, displays the fallacy of those expectations which 
look for plenty, comfort, ease, innocence, and happiness, amid all 
the wildness of uncultivated nature, and all the barbarism of unen- 
lightened man. ‘The work we allude to is published at Hartford 
in Connecticut, under the title of “ 'T’other side of Ohio ; or, a Re- 
view of a ‘Poem in Three Cantos.’ By J. Oldfield ;” and as it has 
not yet travelled to this country, we believe, beyond the single copy 
which has fallen within our observation, we have great pleasure in 
laying its brief and pithy contents before our readers, as some 
check, and from a source, too, the sincerity of which cannot be 
doubted, to the rage for emigration. 

“ T’OTHER SIDE OF OHIO ;’’—Or, a Review, &c. 

‘‘In looking over this work we are reminded of the Alchymists ; 
who, after all their torturings of nature, were unable to find the Philoso- 
pher’s stone: yet from their labours has resulted to man, benefits, 
which by far exceeds that, which would have turned all things to 
gold. Our author, although he seems to have utterly failed in his at- 
tempts at poetry, yet in his notes has accumulated facts, which should 
not be lost to the people of New-England. In reference to that part 
of the work, which to our author “ seemed a song,”’ we would ob- 
serve, a poem, even though it were professedly doggerel, should be 
comprehensible by the vulgar, yet satisfactory to cultivated taste ; 
something amusing, or severe ; pointed yet lively. We can with ap- 
probation, observe a reduced man labour for his bread, although he 
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should do it awkwardly ; but we cannot with patience endure the 
sight of one, who labours the part of the poet, the painter, or the 
performer in music: these should not be attempted, except by those 
who have acquired ease, and grace, and finished execution. 

We will now insert in full the arguments of the several cantos, and 
setting the verse entirely aside, proceed to'make such selections from 
the notes, as we think will most benefit our readers. 

CANTO I. 

Argument.—A New-England wife proposes a removal to a better 
country, to the pleasant land of Ohio, where are no north east winds, 
and no winter; where spring and autumn are for ever blended, and 
summer and winter for ever banished. Note 1.—Where are no parish 
taxes. Vote 2.—and noturnpike gates. Note 3.—Where corn grows 
100 bushels to the acre, if hoed, 50 if not hoed, and 25 if not planted. 
Note 4.—-Where whiskey is cheap, Note 5.—and deer as plenty as 
lambs in yankee pastures.—Note 6.—Where pigs grow fat without 
feeding, and wild fowl are plenty as can be. Note 7.--The husband, 
careless of his wife’s fine speeches, is dubbed numbskull, Note 8.— 
and now resolves to go, and threatens not to re-resolve. Vote 9. 

CANTO II. 

Argument.—‘‘ Our children there shall learn to climb trees, and 
shoot a rifle.’’ Vote 10..-The patrimony is sold and a wagon and 
horses bought—the journey commences and proceeds prosperously ; 
so Jong as turnpikes are walked on. Note 11.—In their first essay to 
pass the blue ridges of the Alleghanies, Vote 12.—the wagon is upset 
with a crash; husband frets. Notes 13 and 14.-—One horse is dead ; 
and the bed, saved from the ruin, is thrown over the other horse: the 
wife sighs for the broken crockery, and cries for the dead horse, but 
mounts his mate. JVote 15.—People on the roaddescribed. Note 16. 
—The wife by funeral step pursues her route, bewailing her sad fate. 
Note 17. 

CANTO III. 

Argument.—The husband trudges on foot after his mounted wife— 
they crawl over mountain after mountain :—first the Three Brothers, 
then comes Sideling Hill. Note 18.—then Dry ridge, and Scrub ridge, 
and a dozen more almost impassable ridges ; and now the true blue 
Alleghany, king of all mountains, and Laurel Hill, his queen. Note 19. 
—In train appear courtiers, and maids of honour, such as additional! 
ridges, and rivers, and rocks, and rattlesnakes, and ravines, and glades, 
and glens.—Arrive at last in Ohio. Note 20.—A great wooden 
wilderness. Vote 21.—Conclusion. 


NOTES. 
North east winds.—Note I. Canto i. 

The folly of expecting to find a better climate ‘‘ over the mountains, 
may be seen in the following night-scene, extracted verbatim et litera- 
tim from a traveller’s journal. 

‘«« After a wearisome day, at night we discovered the first rate Ta- 
vern, before pointed out to us. My fellow traveller was a Bostonian. 
The house had two ends ; that is, it was a double log hut, with a cover- 
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ed interspace hung with the skins of wild animals, as is common in that 
country. The spare bed we engaged without ceremony, and the se- 
cond sheet was added in compliment to us yankees. Our lodging room 
was the farther end of the cabin, partitioned from out-a-doors by logs 
and mud, and from heaven by birch bark, save the lesser half, left for 
a smoke hole. Inthe corner of this great room stood the aforesaid 
bed, well sheltered from storms, which fell right down—and now my 


companion and myself were waiting the approach of 
“ Nature’s soft nurse,”—to 
“Steep our senses in forgetfulness.” 


and 
“ Sleep liest thou in smoky cribs ?” 


Then here is thy very home and pallet ; with all thy buzzing, hushing 
night-flies. —Yet the dull god we saw not. His old mother Doze how- 
ever appeared with seals and plasters to make all close—when, O gen- 
tle sleep 
“ How they frighted thee,” 

with gee! whoa cum! whoa haw! whoa!!—A child screams 
Holloa, the house !—turn out! ho landlord ? ‘¢Who’s there ? some 
d d Connecticut teams, clean from Clam-Town.’’—Soon the Con- 
necticut teams were disburdened of their cargoes of live stock, which 
consisted of grandfathers, grandmothers, husbands, wives, children, 
old maids, and uncles, with all the filling such family warp required, to 
complete the full complement of three full households. No sooner 
had the grate received the stroke of the poker, and the dim light ofa 
coal fire half diluted total darkness, than our new guests were seen to 
be yankees. ‘The little ones ran up to the fire to warm their wet, cold 
fingers, for the fall rains had now set in, and fell in torrents; the 
mothers were selecting from their several wardrobes a change of 
clothes, while the grand-dams held their frying pans over the stinking 
coal fire, which added to our sulphureous atmosphere the steams of 
bacon. The teams turned out, the men came in bowed down with 
bed and bedding--the floor of slabs receives the beds—the fuming, 
steaming atmosphere the down—and our ears the following conversa- 
tion. 

Hussanp. ‘I wonder if it rains eternally here! I’d give more for 
an acre of clear sky ever my head, than for the best acre of land on 
God’s earth.” 

Wire. ‘ This is Ohio—the pleasant land of Ohio !—where storms 
never come ; where sunshine and harvest last all the year round, day 
and night and all. This is the land of promise—paradise—clear para- 
dise ; and so it is, but ’tis PARADISE Lost.” 

A Lap oF THE company. ‘Is this Ohio? I shouldn’t thought o’ that 
—they said Ohio was all a plain; but old Mount Tom himself is a 
fool and an ant to these hills.” 

OLp woman. ‘I knew and told you ’twas all a pack of plaguy lies.”’ 

How long we should have been edified with the repinings of the pil- 
gtims | cannot say, but now a new arrival from the west of three horse 
“— o. thundering up: each wagon afforded a man and wife, 

ou. I. 
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who spread their beds and combed their hair, and questioned the yan. 
kees ; so we had another dialogue. 

Onto woman. ‘* Stranger—you seem to’ve come a great way ; pray 
how far ?”’ 

NEW-ENGLAND WoMAN. ‘“ From Belfast—Kennebeck, ma’am. Pray 
whence came you ?” 

Onto woman. ‘ O from Sciotha, ma’am.’ 

NEW-ENGLAND woman. ‘From acta cileinta ; Sciotha?”’ 

Onto woman. ‘Ay, ma’am; the New-England people speak it 
Sciota, but we, who live there, Sciotha.”’ 

NEW-ENGLAND woman. ‘* Why, that’s where we are going to ; pray 
are you journeying to visit your friends ?”’ 

Oxn1o woman. ‘‘ Going to visit ? Ay, better as that ; we are going 
to live with them ; to spend, as we hope, our days at Konnemaugh.” 
NEW-ENGLAND Woman. ‘* Konnemaw! where is that, ma’am ?”’ 

Ouro woman. ‘*Up the Alleghany mountains, ma’am.”’ 

NEW-ENGLAND woman. ‘* Why choose that awful rough country ?” 

Oxuio woman. ‘* Why ma’am, seven years ago we three neighbour- 
ing families passed here, to the westward, as you do now, with our little 
ones and our parents ; we hoped to plant a little colony on the Sciotha; 
we paid all we were worth for wild lands, and settled on them—we 
had hard work of it surely. Wild lands are not a house and garden ; 
good highland breezes come not toswamps and bottoms. Our parents 
sickened of that country fever; we could not send to Konnemaugh 
for our family physician. and they lingered and died ;—and so they 
might at home, but then *twould been at home ; the pure mountain 
would have revived them—ay, in the first *twould never brought them 
such a fever, and had they been sick at home there would have been no 
lack of any thing while they were alive, nor after they were dead—but 
that’s not all; our children, poor things, grew pimping, pined away 
—’twas all so damp and sickly; and there they lie beside their grand 
parents.—But we are spared, yet hardly half alive, and so far back.” 

NEW-ENGLAND MAN. ‘* A Sad tale for us to hear.” 

Ouro woman. ‘And for us to tell—-but we have left all behind to go 
to Konnemaugh, for we had rather have health up the Alleghany, than 
wealth down the Sciotha.”’ 

The conversation ceased, and all was still as any room could be 
where twenty weary travellers were labouring hard to rest.—A little 
urchin half waked up by inward dreams or outward squeeze, now 
squealed out something which I cannot spell, and kept his tune a-going ; 
the mother fondly tries to still the child with coos and whispers—the 
father aloud finds fault with the child and mother—when my com- 
panion with proud cockney tone vociferates, Damnation! ! It was silent 
now as the house of death for twenty minutes, when breaks out another 
child ; the mother whispers, the father frets—and the Bostonian roars’ 
This thrice went round ; as for me, I pitied every slabful of this group 
from the bottom of my soul, and vented not a single mouthful of spleen. 
nor felt it in my throat. 

October 20th—Thirty miles from Zanesville. 
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Parish taxes. —Note 2. Canto i. 

No one is compelled to pay parish rates even in Connecticut ; yet 
if I had a lamb I set store by, | would take some pains to keep her in 
the flock, rather than see her wallow with swine: and as man is 
acknowledged to be gregarious, for the benefit of my children I would 
help maintain society, if from no higher motive. 

Turnpike gates.—Note 3. Canto 1. 

Avoid them—go through swamps and woods ; they are no worse 
here than in Ohio. Say, New-England man, will you see your wives 
and daughters exchange the elegant and safe gig-ride, for walking in 
the pack horse path, where bullies grope, in rifle frock and webbing 
belt, one shoulder supporting a musket, and the other covering a 
powder-horn? without shame, and without religion, which alone 
teaches the stronger to respect and protect the weaker sex. 

Where corn grows.—Note 4. Canto 1. 


© 
One would think, by the stories of the corn fields over the moun- 


tains, that New-England would soon be deprived of all the benefit of 


Squanto’s legacy ; (Squanto, the Indian, who first taught the English 
to cultivate maize, Indian corn, in Old Massachusetts ;) but ’tis not so. 
In consequence of the unusual and universal failure of crops in 1816, 
the whole world came as near a state of starvation as the world’s peo- 
ple could well endure. This was foreseen by the eagle-eyed specu- 
lators of seaports, and great quantities of corn were engaged on the 
Muskingum and other tributaries of Ohio, to be delivered so soon as 
the ripening should allow. But what with the delay of running down a 
2000 mile river, through rapids, and falls, and shallows, and snaggs, 
and sawyers, and ’gainsters, and musquitoes, and agues, and fevers, 
and drunken boatman ; together with delay at New-Orleans, and 
wharfage, and sinkage, and then running through pirates, and patriots ; 
this boasted supply arrives at last into the world’s highway and thorough- 
fare, the blue Atlantic. But long ere this can be accomplished, the 
world has found a belly full, and laughs at this outlandish gourd seed ; 
and *tis left to rot and ruin the concern. So by a fair experiment, ’tis 
fully proved Ohio corn will never come in time to make a yankee has- 
ty-pudding; nor will it ever sell where yankee flint-corn comes to 
market. 
And whiskey is cheap.—Note 5. Canto i. 

We will leave it to our readers to guess what is the state of society, 

where a man may get dead drunk for two thirds of a groat. 
Deer plenty as lambs.—Note 6. Canto i. 

The writer of these notes, during a stop at Marietta, was disturbed 
one morning by the lamentations of the family over their favourite 
house dog, which had been shot in the night. The circumstances 
were as follows :—The night previous, a great number of sheep had 
been slaughtered by dogs, as was supposed. The owners of dogs re- 
fused to pay damage. The shepherds next night doubled theirwatch ; 
armed, not with humble crooks, but well charged rifles, and killed six- 
teen dogs, beside my landlady’s. The night after the day of lamenta- 
tions for the dead dogs, the sheep were lett alone to graze and lick the 
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dew; but morning’s dawn discovered a score and a half more of fresh 
slain ewes and lambs. And now was heard from every quarter, the 
wolves! the wolves! and notasingle dog to bark at ’em; and so I left 
this boasted yankee colony, made up of French, Irish, Dutch, Virgi- 
nians, backwoodsmen, and wolves: and lest my readers should suppose 
this took place a long time since, some twenty years ago, | declare it 
happened as above related, long since M‘Donough’s cock crowed on 
Lake Champlain. 
The pigs grow fat without feeding.—Note 7. Cantoi. 

This is literally true of Ohio; four fifths of the country consisting 
of hills thickly wooded with white oak: ’tis a fine place for shack, 
which is alike good for pigs and water-fow]. But when wild hogs grow 
fat on acorns, where is the food for the minds, and polish for the man- 
ners of your children? 

Numbskull.—Note 8. Canto 1. 

I would leave this stanza without a comment : did it not contain all 
the wife’s argument, which had any weight with her husband. The 
fine things before enumerated made no impression. In a woman’s plea, 
time and plan, and even expediency, are of little moment ; but prevoca- 
tion is a potent engine. 

‘“* Husband resolves to go.”’—-Note 9. Canto i. 

I would not by any means be thought to countenance our hero’s 
conduct here; although our heroine seems to have been a shrew of 
the first water. 1 think, with my old aunt Bathsheba, ‘that to get on 
in this world in peace, we must all conform, reform, and uniform,” and 
not because we are teazed, adopt resolutions that will most assuredly 
bring misery sooner or later. Why, I know forty wives who scold, 
and fret, and chafe, as bad as Petruchio’s Kate, and all for nothing; 
yet these women, under real adversity, are ‘‘ calm as a summer’s sea, 
when not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface.”’ 

**Q woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please; 

And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspin made; 

Yet when pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!” 


*¢ Our children.’’—-Note 10. Canto ii. 

At Zanesville, a distinguished emigrant lodged a night in the same 
room with me. He had been long a resident of the State of Ohio, 
though not of that town or county. The following is a fuithful epitome 
of his narrative. ‘I left New-England young, yet I had married, be- 
ing a disciple of Franklin in matrimonial affairs. 1 stopped on the 
North River, till my children were so old as to bring with them to 
this State the remembrance of their home. Attracted by the reports 
of this famed Elysium, we came here. My wife was delicate in every 
respect ; formed for society, she had tasted its sweets: she loved her 
friends ‘and her home. O how much unfitted for the change which 
brougat her from the scenes of her youth to these wild woods, to be- 
come the companion of exiled foreigners, who were for ever chant: 
ing— 
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«“ O when shall I visit the land of my birth ? 
*Tis the pleasantest land on the face of the earth.” 


Or, 
“ © where is my mother that watch’d o’er my childhood ?” 

‘«¢ How soon would | have gone back! but we had embarked our all. 
Pride and the dread of penury chained us to this hated soil. My com- 
panion was soon——ah! too soon, released from banishment : the dank 
vapours of Sciotha’s fens* overpowered her frail form, and her spirit 
rests in heaven. My children, what did they lose ? nothing, for they 
found their mother! Stranger, you think this is a picture painted ; 
and so it is to the life, from a group of dying originals, who, had they 
staid where heaven did place them, would now have graced the earth. 
Though mistaken in my plan for life, and disappointed, I had been faith- 
ful to my charge ; my comscience was at peace with all the world; yet 
[ could not but regret the blind infatuation, the source of all our suffer- 
ings. From my earliest years I had been bred to business : active in- 
dustry was now diversion ; and though I was a sincere mourner for the 
dead—in time, I felt a wish to collect about me a home. My estate 
Jay round my ‘fair family dissolved.”? In short, I chose a wife who 
had never seen New-England. She is my wife, and her children are 
also mine. f am rich, for | abound in every thing this wooden country 
affords. My children are all this country can make her children. But 
believe me when | say, old as 1 am, and rich as I am, all that I possess 
{ would give, and that cheerfully, if my children were such as a New- 
England bringing up would have made them. 

‘‘ I cannot delineate to you, nor is it necessary, what constitutes the 
surprising difference between the minds and manners of our young 
people and yours. But I can detail some things which lead to it. In 
your country, you think a village school in danger if but a single expert 
villain comes into it. Here, if aschool is formed, (an almost unknown 
thing,) ’tis literally made up of little villains, whose parents teach them 
to despise subjection, to make God’s holy day a day of feasting and 
hunting ; a time to shine out in fringed barbarian rifle frocks, and 
yellow tasselled, walnut coloured gowns ; to sing wild Irish songs, and 
hoot the yankees. Oh! it is too much: my children are likely, but 
unpolished ; my wife is faithful and affectionate ; but, they all are 
totally denied that social intercourse, which alone can polish and 
refine.” 

Journey commences.—Note 11. Canto ii. 

One can hardly help wishing God’s speed to the cheerful faces, so 
full of expectations which appear in the little ones, who commonly ac- 
company a neat little yankee wagon, on their way to the west. 

* But, oh! their end, their dreadful end.” 

The horrible mountains are yet to be passed. 

Alleghanies.—Note 12. Canto ii. 

The Alleghany mountains are spoken of as if they would trouble one 

a day or two; for such are the comparative hillocks, called mountains 


a [More probably her log cabin, with chinks partly stuffed with mud, and a 
shiding-slab for a door.] 
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in New-England. But the Alleghanies are no less than 150 miles 
across, composed of huge mountains, and deep valleys and ravines be- 
tween ; so that after you are completely exhausted, still 

* Hills peep o’er hills, and alps on alps arise.” 

Nothing can equal the grandeur of the scenery when viewed from 
these lofty heights. One peak shows you a snow storm eddying round 
its summit ; another, less elevated, a rain-cloud adorned with its bow ; 
a third glistens with crystals, shot upon the boughs from the last 
night’s spray: a fourth enjoys the clear shining of the sun. And all 
these are multiplied, till the endless gallery of nature is lost in blue, 
of lighter or deeper die. How does the soul expand! But frail man 
has a body too, that needs some comfortable things ; something besides 
fog and sun-beams : ‘* something substantial, even though it should be 
nothing better than a luncheon of bread and an onion,” as says governor 
Panza. But where great things are plenty, little necessaries are 
scarce ; and in their lieu we behold hungry ravens over head, a slip- 
pery glade beneath, a broken wagon on the right and a dead horse on 
the left. 

Husband frets.—Note 13. Canto ii. 

Notwithstanding all the losses, and crosses, and fretting, and fuming, 
and pious resolutions, and seemly speeches, suffered and vented on 
this wo-betided highway to the land of promise ; our new discipled 
emigrants calmly set down to compose a letter to their friends in New- 
England, somewhat as follows : 

DEAR FRIENDS, Pittsburgh, Oct. 28th, &e. 

We arrived safe at this place last week, this is a great city, a’most as 
big as N. York. we shall go on as soon as the fall rains are over. they 
say the half has not been told us of the Excellency of the country west 
of Ohio. But old Marietta and Muskingum are worn out and good for 
nothing. we shan’t stop we think short of Indiana. Indiana we think 
we shall like. every body knows how Ohio is cried up for goodness, 
but they say here Indiana is Ohio twice over. we hope you won't fail 
to follow us next summer at farthest. come in summer, not in fall 
rains. Yours, &c. 

P. S. One thing I don’t like—they are all agreed to curse the 
yankies, with their frisking French, broken-jaw’d Dutch, broad Scotch, 
and blarney Irish ; and for all, not one in ten can write his name. 

Wagon is upset with a crash.—Note 14. Canto il. 

This is not a solitary case. Hundreds might be instanced, where a 
wagon wreck on the Alleghanies has caused the loss of all the choice 
things, reserved from the sacrifice of household furniture at the com- 
mencement of the journey. The writer stopped a time at Jenkinson’s 
Hotel, Steubensville, Ohio, (a fine place, indeed, and the best inn to be 
found over the mountains.) Says the landlord, ‘‘ Not long since, one 
of your countrymen passed here. He was from Hartford. His name 
was Bull. He told me, when he had fairly passed Connecticut line, he 
kneeled down and thanked the Lord, for that he had brought him out 
of that rebellious state. And when he crossed here, he did not look 
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as if he need to thank the Lord for any thing. It cost him about 2000 
dollars in broken wagons and other accidents, to perform his journey.”’ 
The bed is thrown over the remaining horse.—Note 15. Canto ii. 

Every one who has crossed the Alleghanies on the great route to 
Pittsburgh, can never forget the wo-begotten countenances of mothers, 
situated literally as is here described. Their misfortunes begin with 
their journey; the expenses soon eat up the reserved change, and 
nothing remains to do, but to part with some of their loading at every 
stop; and this is done to the greatest disadvantage ; when all is gone 
but the bed, that is commonly laid over the horse, and the woman rides 
on it; while the little ones, like gypsies’ heirs, sometimes lead and 
sometimes follow. 

People on the road deseribed.—Note 16. Canto iii. 

Add to all the vexations which are seen to attend this journey, that 
of hearing the questions which you put to the people on the road an- 
swered in some broken-jaw’d language, which you cannot understand : 
or, what is still more provoking, a total indifference,—as “ shall I find 
the road a-head any better!” ‘*Se—oh, so—so, tolerable bad.” 
Compare this with the well-known courtesy of Old Massachusetts.—— 
There is, however, a kind of hospitality to be found among the back- 
woodsmen, who reside off the great routes, which | have not seen else- 
where. The following is an instance. I was travelling through a 
western bottom, in an unfrequented path.—In my course lay a river, 
and I knew not the fording place. 1 was hesitating, at the moment a 
young man of the country accosted me familiarly—‘* Stranger, for 
God O’mighty’s sake give me a chew of tobacco.”—* Friend, I use 
none—can you direct me to the ford ?””—* Stranger, Ill show you :”’ 
and he commenced running by my horse’s side—talked incessantly of 
‘* below,” 2. e. states east of the Alleghany. He was Nature’s own 
child, though a white man. His rifle frock was blue and white cham- 
bray, close buckled with a webbing belt, and fringed with a bright op- 
possum colour. His rifle and powder-horn bespoke no mean rank of 
their owner. His mockasins were new, and seemed almost to give 
springs to the feet and ankles. We were soon at the fording place, 
although he had run full two miles to serve me. As I crossed he 
watched me, and pointed to the right or left, as deeps and shallows re- 
quired. Whensafe over, he waved his hand, and said——‘‘ Stranger, I 
wish you well,” and suddenly disappeared :* yet I could hear him, with 
a boid, unspent voice, sing—— 


“ Bright chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
And spangles deck the thorn.” 


And did you reward him handsomely? thinks the reader. I gave 
him nothing but a cheerful attention to what he said to me, which was 
principally in short questions, as, ‘‘ Stranger, you come from below?’ 
‘* Yes.” “* That’s a great country—you have bridges there ?” ‘‘ Yes.”° 
‘You have roads, where ladies drive wheel-carriages all safe: you 
have schools too; every one from below reads well, and can write ; 


a [This single action overbalances in worth all the manners, taken witb 
the meannesses, of the writer’s refined and polished towns.] 
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but a man may bea greater rogue for it. Did you ever see the Con- 
stitution, Independence, or any of those great ships?” ‘‘ Yes.”’ “* Oh, 
that’s a great country, where every nation’s vessels can come to. They 
say, in New-England you are never out o’ sight of a steeple, and from 
one hill you may see a dozen or more. My mother was a Christian, 
and she told me of the Old States. My father cared for nothing but 
his bottle and his hounds. Did you ever hear a bugle horn?” * I did, 
from Queenston heights.” ‘* Oh, then you have seen the British red 
coats! Oh, yours is a great country, with all the world around you!” 
Wife bewails her sad fute.—Note 17. Canto iii. 

A man, with a common share of magnanimity or enterprise, may 
render almost any situation tolerable. But ’tis not so with woman, 
She must have a home :—the little expectancies of every day must be 
realized ; her landscape must speak human residence and cultivation: 
her house must be inviting; her rooms furnished: she must possess 
the facility of social intercourse, the smooth road, and spring-carriage. 
If she be married, her husband must not be a boor, but a civilized man, 
who keeps up with the times—who—needs not a hunt, a horse-race, or 
a whiskey shop, to enable him to endure life; but who, in the hours 
of business, is industrious in a respectable calling, which enables and 
disposes him to spend his leisure and resting hours in the bosom of his 
rising family, amid the pledges of affection, the promises of a future 
race, who shall honour the memory of those who watched and nursed 
their helpless infancy. Banish a woman from all this, and after moun- 
tains of suffering and fatigue, place her in a log cabin, the chinks daub- 
ed with mud, the light of heaven coming in only where the smoke goes 
out; their all paid on the read for trouble; her husband out of employ ; 
her babe rolled in a rug, laid in a bit of hollow log which rocks ona 
slab floor; herself shaking with an ague, and shrinking before an at- 
tack of fever; her other children, which once were dressed in white, 
and rocked on a rich carpet in a still cradle, now smoked and dingy, 
running in and out where a slab is shoved aside for a door; now beg- 
sing for a piece of hee-cake, or for parched corn—can she be happy ?” 

Sideling Hill.—-Note 18. Canto iii. 

This monstrous mountain, Sideling Hill, lies nearly at right angle 
with the other ridges of the Alleghanies, so that the path, running on the 
north side near its back-bone, carries the wagon so near a topsy-turvy 
position, the driver feels for whole days as if his wagon, wife, children, 
horses and all were plunging, broadside foremost, down into the great 
north-west abyss, there to remain a prey to ravens and turkey-buz- 
zards. 

Laurel Hill.--Note 19. Canto iti. 

Of all the mountains ‘Laurel Hill” is the worst. The paths over 
it pass necessarily in a zigzag direction, and the several tacks of road 
become so many cave-troughs for the torrents of rain and melting snows, 
which channel out excavations broad and deep enough to swallow up 4 
house. Butas there are no houses to tumble in, the bottom is only pi 
led with undermined stones and rocks, which to pass over safely would 
puzzle a mountain goat.——’ Tis ten miles over this hi/l. 
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Arrive at last.—Note 20. Canto iii. 

Perhaps our readers (if readers we have any,) will guess our travel- 
lers have got new horses, or they could not bounce along at this rate, 
towards the fag end of creation, and the winding up of a heap of toils 
and discomfitures. But they will guess wrong ; for the wife is still 
pinioned on the bed which still hangs over the back of the relict of a 
pair of yankee horses—and the husband is half his way deliberating, 
whether to yump into a slough or a thorn-bush. 

Yet we say they got to Ohio, and refrain to linger out a diary of 
disasters ; but one word more of sloughs and thorn-bushes. The roads 
through the bottoms in the western country are literally mud without 
bottom ; and the borders most bushily palisaded with thorns: so that 
the foot traveller, such as our unhorsed, unhoused, husband, in his im- 
patience to extricate his feet, up to his knees or more in mire, drives 
his head into a thorn-bush; and thus becomes fast anchored, not by 
his head alone, as was Absalom, but by his feet too, or, as the sailors 
say, “‘ moored, sir, by a bow fast and a stern fast, which makes all fast.’ 

The woodsmen sometimes attempt to mend the roads in the swales, 
as they say, by cutting and laying logs side by side for a long distance. 
This is vastly better. It is like riding over an everlasting wood-pile ; 
and besides, a rain or a thaw puts this all afloat. And to crown all, 
after the flood ceases, the boasted log-way is part in the place where 
a road should be, and the rest are heads and points and every which 
way, as the Pennsylvanians say. 

To a place of much wood.—Note 21. Canto iil. 

Nothing can exceed the irksomeness of for ever inhaling the smell 
of rotten wood, of being day and night immersed in the dank vapours 
of a woody bottom: oozing continually a fever and ague sweat : and 
how much is this enhanced to those whose memories are constantly 
presenting images 

“Of hills, and dales, *** and lawns, and spires, 


* And glittering towns, and gilded streams, 
— Unfailing in the summer’s drought.” 


CONCLUSION. 

Finally, the question is simply this : shall I stay, and enjoy the fruits 
of two hundred years’ labour of my ancestors; or go, and toil and 
sweat for those who shall come two hundred years after me! Not indeed 
for those of my posterity ; for if they inherit the true spirit of emi- 
gration in their several generations, they will get to be subjects 
of king Maquina, or some other North-west-coast potentate, long be- 
fore two hundred years have elapsed, or run by like so many bedeviled 
swine into the western ocean. 

And now, gentle reader, one more story, and we will take leave of 
each other: I to my patrimony, in the land of steady habits ; and you, 
if you please, to the fabled regions of the west.—On my return to the 
eastern states, I stopped for the night at an inn in Fairfield co. Conn. 
My chervalles, and other riding habiliments, quite worn, led the circle 
round a cheerful Christmas fire of walnut wood, to inquire if | had 
been over the mountains. I said yes—and a conversation followed.— 
Gent.—** You have travelled in Ohio?” Yes sir.—‘‘ls the water 
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good ?”’ Sir, it will nauseate you, or any other New-England man. 
‘I am told the streams are boatable to their very source—is it so ?”’ 
In freshet time, every valley is a river; and in drought, every river 
isadry ditch. ‘+ Then what secures the bridges in floods, and supplies 
the mills in drought?’ Nothing. ‘*‘ They say crops are lable to few 
casualties there ?” If floods, and droughts, and hurricanes, are erased 
from their chapter of casualties, it reads like yours. ‘* Hurricanes ?” 
The tops of all their hills are bared with them, and the cornfields so 
frequently ruined, that the planter considers an escape two years in 
three, better than the common run. ‘* Hills ?—’tis represented all 
a plain, a dead level!”’ | know they say so, but I who have been 
familiar with Vermont and New-Hampshire from my youth, never 
have seen such hills as those of the Ohio. ‘* What have they then ?” 
Plenty of wild hogs, hominy, hoe-cakes, and fever—‘*‘ and maladie dz 
pays,’”* adds a gentleman opposite, who had also a travelling garb not 
a little worn. ‘* Have you, sir, been there too ?”’ “I have,”’ says the 
traveller.—‘* What do you bring us of that country ?” ** Nothing in 
addition to what you have heard, but the filling up of the outline so 
honestly sketched by the gentleman in chervalles.”-—** How is it pos- 
sible then to keep up the delusion?” ‘* Why, sir,” says the traveller. 
‘*when I first went over the mountains, two years since, every em- 
grant I fell in with, was preaching up the country as the pinnacle of 
perfection. I soon learned the dialect of the backwoodsmen, and 
could eflectually keep from my countrymen that I was a yankee. In 
this way I traversed most of the western regions, stopping with the 
eastern emigrants, and feigning myself a Kentuckian : for I could say | 
had ‘come all the way from Rocky River ;’ that ‘1 was a real horse ;’ 
that ‘1 had seen a steam-boat—and whoever rides me rides a d—d 
stiff colt ;’ that ‘Id the best shooting rifle, the fastest trotting mare, 
and the handsomest sister in all Kentuck, by G— !’ And although I 
could act the backwoodsman to the life, yet I did it no farther than to 
serve my purpose. As often as an opportunity offered, I entered the 
cabins of my countrymen, and questioned them of their country. An 
instance I will particularize ; the man had gone for some beer, which 
he kindly proffered me. In his absence, ‘ Madam,” said I, * don’t you 
think you’d been as happy had you staid in your own country ’ 
‘O sir, it was a delightsome land to dwell in, and over near Boston.’— 
So soon as the man came in, | said again—‘* Old gentleman, are you 
more happy than if you had staid below? ‘O sir, that is a delight- 
some land to dwell in—that Boston state ;’? and the tears filled both 
their eyes. I pursued my route, and every day found yankees; andnever 
found any, but upon questioning of their old homes, would immediate- 
ly fall into a strain of repinings, and in the most plaintive tone describe 
the enjoyments of their former situation, which, compared with their 
tale of suffering since they left them, added to the despair of ever 
again visiting their native soil, or making their alopted country seem 
like home—was enough to wring the hard heart of a land-jobber him- 


a Home sickness. 
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self. I shall for ever hold in utter abhorrence those men who bait 
my countrymen to exile. , 

‘« All this I have seen, and ’tis too much ; the: delusion practised up- 
on the people of New England is beyond all human endurance. The 
conscriptions of Bonaparte were fair dealing, compared with the arts 
and practices of land speculators in this country. In Europe, the im- 
perial ravisher of villages in time became the patron of his victims : 
If he despoiled their bosoms of the sacred love of home, in its stead he 
infused the love of glory ; if he placed them in a new sphere, him- 
self was there ; he shared their toils and privations, and held within 
their reach the star of honour. Notso with the evil Genius which 
haunts New-England ; like the mean archer, he is ever where he can- 
not be hit, and his victim carries a poisoned wound for ever in his 
bosom—the remembrance of better days, and a better home than the 
lone land of exile.” | 

Thus we have, as was proposed, selected from the notes, mention- 
ed in the beginning of this book, such pieces of history as would best 
exhibit the effects of emigration on the happiness of those, who leave 
their homes for a wilderness. Whether the picture drawn is true or 
false must be decided by those who have visited western bottoms, yet 
have no interest there. Hitherto the world has been inundated with 
‘tales’? and ‘tours,’ and histories of a country beyond the hills, 
which escaped the curse of ‘** Cain’s unresting doom ;” but facts are 
rising up, and wrecks are drifting eastward. 





[From the Monthly Review.—Lond. March, 1820.] 


Art. X.—The Emigrant’s Directory to the Western States of 
North America; including a Voyage out from Liverpool; the 
Geography and Topography of the whole Western Country, ac- 
cording to its latest Improvements; with Instructions for de- 
scending the Rivers Ohio and Mississippi; also, a brief Account 
of a new British Settlement on the Head-Waters of the Susque- 
hanna, in Philadelphia [Pennsylvania]. By Witiram Am- 
PHLETT, formerly of London, and late of the County of Salop, 
now Resident on the Banks of the Ohio River. Crown Svo. 
pp. 280. London. 1819. : 


THe present small volume appears on perusal to contain the 
most impartial account of the Western States of North America 
that we have yet seen. ‘The author, disclaiming all intention of 
offering advice on the subject of emigration to the American con- 
tinent, confines himself to a description of the country; and he does 
not appear to be one of those speculators who have land to sell, 
and are therefore interested in recommending any one particular 
state. The first fifty-seven pages are occupied with a description 
of the voyage from Liverpool to Philadelphia. 

_ [This voyage, we suppose, is intended to form a part of the objec 
tions to the Western world :—like the objections of the writer in the 
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preceding article, to the country ‘‘ t’other side of the Ohio,”’ from the 
height and breadth of the mountains this side of it. Our supposition 
is founded upon these passages on the voyage : 

‘ What man, who has a family of helpless children in such a situation, 
‘but must feel most sensibly alive to every distant idea of danger ; to 
‘behold them, unconscious of any danger, sleeping soundly in their 
‘hammocks, while the gaping waters are dashing in hideous sport 
‘around their frail coverings? What man but must then severely 
‘ question himself whether he has done right, without their consent, 
‘to expose them to such hazard of a dreadful and untimely death, and 
‘must feel doubtful whether any circumstances, short of absolute and 
‘dire necessity, can justify him in such a perilous undertaking ”’ 

‘ Probably no man ever brought a family of young children across the 
‘ Atlantic without repenting of his undertaking during some part o1 
‘ other of the voyage.’ | 

All those persons who may be inclined to transport themselves 
and families across the Atlantic, and are unacquainted with the 
difficulties and inconveniences of the passage, would do well to 
peruse this diary. 

[his volume, containing ‘ the most impartial account of the Western 
States, that the reviewer has seen,’ bas the following passage upon the 
State of ‘ Philadelphia,’—as it appears to be called in the title-page: 

‘As soon as the traveller leaves Philadelphia, he enters the woods, 
‘and they continue all the way, right and left. The cultivated spots 
‘are mere specks here and there upon the road, even in this old State 
‘of Pennsylvania. Whether on the plains, or the mountains ; by the 
‘rivers and creeks; or by the rocks and ravines ;—all is hidden and 
‘surrounded by wood! wood! wood! ‘‘ Above, around, and under- 
‘neath.’ The traveller pushes on, hoping when he shall reach the 
‘mountain, to emerge from this peopled wilderness. Alas! he only 
‘arrives at more impervious forests and impenetrable thickets ; he 
‘looks in vain for a landscape. If any prospect presents itself of a 
‘valley, only a few small spots appear clothed with grass, or covered 
‘ with corn ; a few more of girdled trees, spreading their naked brawny 
‘arms, as though scathed with the fire of heaven, sublime in their 
‘ruins, sterility, and decay,—a most impressive contrast to the waving 
‘oceans of luxuriant foliage surrounding them. ‘There yet are man) 
‘counties in the State of Pennsylvania, where a traveller may ride 
‘twenty, thirty, or even forty miles through continued forests, without 
‘ the sight of a house! This is not the case inthe great thoroughfures (for 
‘they do not deserve the name of roads:) even the turnpike-road, 10 
‘many places, after rain, is nearly impassable : it is seldom you cau 
‘go more than three or four miles upon either of the three grea! 
‘thoroughfares, without meeting with a tavern ; but almosi ever’ 
‘ house by the road side, at a long distance from the town, is a tavers 
‘There are not many towns on either of the routes, that will much 
‘ gratify curiosity.’ 

But how should the reviewer know better. Mr. Amphlett is fat 
superior, in truth and impartiality, to the most of the journalists who 
have preceded him. } 
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'On the road, a little beyond the secluded and romantic village 
‘of Loudon, is to be seen perhaps as fine a mountain-valley as 
‘ Switzerland can exhibit. The road is here good turnpike, being 
‘recently formed; and, as it winds up the mountain-forest, gives 
‘an ever-changing view of this expansive, silent, unpeopled valley, 
‘where nothing is seen but the undulating foliage of the various- 
‘coloured trees, here flourishing in majestic pride and undisturbed 
* solitude, amidst the innumerable prostrate trunks of those whose 
‘strength, and verdure, and loveliness, belonged to the ages past. 
‘Among these living hills, many similar scenes appear, and one 
‘striking melancholy feature obtrudes itself at every step we take : 
‘itis the incredible quantity of fallen timber in every stage of de- 
‘cay; the surface of the earth is literally covered with it, so as 
‘from that cause alone to make the woods impassable where there 
“is no thicket or underwood. ‘The trunks are many of them of so 
‘enormous a size, that itis an Englishman’s constant lamentation 
‘that they lie here rotting and useless, while such a value is set 
‘ upon them in his native land. ‘ihe variety of the species that 

‘grow upon every kind of soil, it is a pleasing recreation to dis- 
‘cover and enumerate: many of them quite unknown, except to 
‘the traveller of science and taste, few of whom ever penetrate 
‘these trackless forests. ‘The oak alone, the Englishman’s pride 
‘and boast, he recognises at every step; and the varieties of this 
‘noble tree, the chief of which are readily discernible, give a 
‘stranger some idea of what infinite varieties the whole forest- 
‘families are composed: A very great proportion of the land, in 
‘the mountainous district of this State, never can produce any thing 
‘in perfection but timber ; and it is wonderful how these towering 
‘trees can find nourishment upon barren precipices of loose crum- 

‘bling schistus, where neither blades of grass nor humble moss can 
‘ thrive. Upon his whole journey in this State, the English emi- 

‘grant-farmer will not see much first-rate land; nor will he behold 
‘a mode of agriculture pursued that will excite his envy or admi- 
‘ration. The appearance of the farm-house and yard, the imple- 
‘ments of husbandry, and methods of using them, with the neglect- 
‘ed state of the live-stock and the corn-fields, will excite in him 
‘much wonder and disgust; more indeed than he will have any 
‘right to indulge in, after a farther acquaintance. But he will see 
‘at once how much industry may accomplish in this country, when 
‘carelesness and inattention thrive so well.’ 

Though the climate is nearer (he says) to that of the northern 
parts of Great Britain than any of the Western States, and more 
likely to agree with persons advanced in life, yet few English 
farmers settle in Pennsylvania. 

The most instructive part of this volume to the western emigrant 
is that which furnishes an account of the river-navigation from 
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Pittsburgh to New-Orleans: in which the towns on the banks, and. 
the islands and shoals in the river, are described, with directions 
for avoiding the difficult or dangerous parts ; and a particular state- 
ment is added of the distances, and of the objects which serve as 
guides to the voyager.—Mr. A. then proceeds to give a separate 
detail of each of the Western States, and informs us that he has him- 
self fixed in the State of Ohio. He takes the following brief but 
comprehensive view of the whole western territory before he de- 
scends to each State :—‘ The two great valleys of the Ohio and the 
‘ [Illinois rivers, are the great centre of attraction to European emi- 
‘erants. ‘The commercial advantages of this fine region vie with 
‘its soil and natural productions in recommending it to civilized 
‘man: the surface of this delightful country is estimated at 226,000 
‘square miles: the greatest length of this natura] division of the 
‘Western States is 720 miles; its breadth, 550: this is, without 
‘question, the best and least broken surface of productive soil in 
‘North America: it includes—part of New-York State; part of 
‘Pennsylvania; part of Virginia; part of North Carolina; part of 
‘Tennessee ; the whole of Kentucky ; part of Alabama; part of the 
‘ Mississippi; part of Ohio; part of Indiana; part of Lllinois. 

‘This favoured country is pretty equally divided by the Ohio, 
‘and the greater part of it may be visited by means of that river 
‘and its tributaries. ‘The geology of this immense tract of land is 
‘but little known. Science has not yet explored its hidden riches, 
‘nor human industry yet discovered half its resources. Nota tithe 
‘of the land is yet occupied or improved ;.and centuries must rol! 
‘on upon centuries, even at the present ratio of increasing popula- 
‘tion, before the country can be said to be well settled or amply 
‘populous; in America there is such a disposition to occupy new 
‘ countries, and to go on to the verge of civilized life, that the finest 
‘portions of the soil are passed by and neglected for the doubtful 
‘advantages of some unknown distant country. As soon as the 
‘emigrant has traversed the mountains, let him consider himself at 
‘home, and be looking out at all places for a settlement. Enough 
‘has been said by numerous authors to convince the most sanguine 
‘ speculatist, that the backwoods in any State are not desirable for 
‘a European agriculturist.? — - 





[From the British Critic—Lond. April, 1820.] 


Art. XI.—An appeal from the judgments of Great Britain re- 
specting the United States of America: Part first, containing an 
historical outline of their merits and wrongs as Colonies; and 
Strictures upon the calumnies of British writers. By Ropert 
Watusu, Esq. London. 1819. 


Tis volume is written throughout upon the principle of the 
lex talionis, the author being determined to have an eye for an eye: 
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and a tooth for a tooth. It professes to be an appeal from the 
judgments of Great Britain, but to whom the appeal is made, or 
who are to act as umpires in this case of calumny, North America 
versus England, we are not yet informed. As, however, we our- 
selves are parties concerned; for among the “ British writers’ 
against whom a true bill has been found at Philadelphia, the British 
Critics are specially named,—we should feel inclined to insist upon 
being satisfied as to the competency of the court and the impar- 
tiality of the witnesses, before we allowed the prosecutor, Mr. Walsh, 
to proceed one step further in following his action for damages. — 


It looks ill for Mr. Walsh’s cause, however, that in this country, 
where every desperado has protectors, and the greatest miscreant 
has his partisans, there is no one to think favourably of his beloved 
States: and seriously speaking, it is a singular fact that the public 
journals of Great Britain, which are seldom found to agree in any 
thing, differ very little in their expressed opinions of North America. 
Whig and Tory are equally hostile to the rising republic. Mr. 
Tierney and Lord Grey have as little kindness in their hearts, as 
their most determined antagonists, when they speak of American 
manners and institutions. The Edinburgh. Review is as inimical 
as the Quarterly. Mr. B., an American federalist, and Mr. F., 
an English democrat, and Mr. H., a smart young officer, say 
nearly the same things as to the modesty and mercantile honesty, 
the refinement and practical liberty of the United States. Even 
Cobbett, who has generally a good word to utter for every one 
who is not a subject of his own king, has given over all eulogy in 
favour of the modern Hesperia. In one word, Mr. Walsh’s clients 
have contrived to work out, in relation to their own character and 
pretensions, the wonder of unanimity among a people who seem to 
dissent on all other matters for the mere love of disputation; and in 
their attempts to undermine this wonderful coalition, American 
writers have only exhibited against themselves a mass of prima 
facie evidence, which it will not be easy either to counteract or 
remove. A man does not go into court with a very good grace to 
seek redress, for any injury he may have received from the strife of 
tongues, when placed in circumstances which make it necessary 
for him to confess that nobody speaks well of him, and, moreover, 
that a great variety of persons, who never agreed on any point be- 
fore, have consented to traduce his character and undervalue his 
attainments. 

Mr. Walsh himself cannot but concede to us, both the inference 
we have now stated, and also the facts upon which it rests; for it 
is clearly with a view to the general and unanimous dislike of 
America which prevails in this country, and which is expressed 
occasionally in almost every journal published in either division of 
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the Island, that he appeals from the judgments of Great Britain— 
that is, we presume, from the opinion of the Whigs as well as from 
that of the Tories, of the high churchman as well as the low church- 
man, of the lord and also of the commoner. — — We are ready to 
acknowledge, however, that this system of national abuse and de- 
preciation has been carried a great deal too far; for even admitting 
that there is some ground for the strictures which have been made 
on the foibles and bombast of the American character, it perhaps 
argues more of jealousy than of contempt, to be constantly dwelling 
upon such imperfections, and setting them forth in every point of 
view, for the gratification of vulgar animosity. We are at peace 
with " America, and ought therefore to feel the obligation under 
which we stand, to cultivate amity towards her, in language as 
well as in deeds : and, in truth, it were greatly to be deplored that 
the good understanding subsisting between the two countries, 
should be exposed to.a premature interruption, or the evils of war 
hereafter unnecessarily aggravated, by the childish practice of 
calling names, and grinning in one another’s faces. 

We are now going to specify the corpus delictt brought against 
us by the author of the appeal. - — 

[Here a quotation is made from the work of Mr. Walsh. ] 

The sentences quoted [by Mr. W.] contain the sum and sub- 
stance of the calumny with which we are individually chargeable ; 
and itis worthy of remark that some of them are literal extracts 
from the work which we were reviewing, written too by a citizen 
of the United States. Mr. Bristed, the author alluded to, declares 
in as many words, that the merchants in that country make it a 
point of conscience never to pay a single stiver to a British credi- 
tor; and also that some of the States had declared it to be uncon- 
stitutional to refer to the providence of God in any of their. public 
acts. It is fromthe same authority (and indeed, we gave the state- 
ment almost verbatim) that we mentioned the deficiency still felt 
in North America, of the usual means of religious instruction and 
divine wor ship: and if Mr. Walsh had cast his eyes over the pages 
of his fellow citizen, Mr. Bristed, he would have found, besides a 
great deal of the same kind of thing, all the ‘ ribaldry and ab- 
surdities’ for which he is pleased to render us accountable. 

It is to the first sentence quoted from our journal, that Mr. 
Walsh directs the main attention and indignation of his American 
readers. 

‘We have seen (says he) that the Edinburgh Review talks of 
*< the ludicrous proposition of the American Congress to declare 
‘¢ herself the most enlightened nation on the globe.’ The Quarter- 
‘ly Review also descants cco y on this supposed proposition, 
‘and avers that it was withdrawn ‘ only through fear of giving um- 
‘*brage to the French Convention.’ Mr. Alexander Baring ‘refers 
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‘4 it, in his pamphlet on the orders in council, saying, that “ the 
‘ Americans gravely debated once in Congress whether they should 
‘style themselves the most enlightened people in the world.” By 
‘a natural progression or diversity in reading, the story now goes, 
‘as the British critic has it, “that the Americans debated during 
‘three successive days, whether they were not the greatest, wisest, 


‘bravest, most ingenious, and most learned of mankind.” This is 


‘the shape (he concludes) in which it will doubtless be embalmed 
‘by the British historians.’ 

We must own that we were not quite aware that our statement 
was so well supported by contemporaneous authorities ; for in ha- 
zarding the remark which has given so much offence, we leant 
almost entirely on the credit of Mr. John Bristed, counsellor at 
law, in the city of New-York. On the subject under consideration, 
this gentleman speaks as follows : 


“The national vanity of the United States surpasses that of any 
other country, not evenexcepting France. It blazes out any where 
and on almost all occasions, in their conversation, newspapers, 
speeches, pamphlets and books. They assume it as a self-evident 
fact, that the Americans surpass all other nations in virtue, wisdom, 
valour, liberty, government, and every other excellence. All Eu- 
ropeans they profess to despise, as ignorant paupers and dastardly 
slaves. Even during president Washington’s administration, Con- 
gress debated three days upon the important position, that America 
was the most enlightened nation on earth; and finally decided the 
affirmative by a small majority. And our present president, in his 
recent tour through the union, told the people of Kennebunk, in 
the District of Maine, that the United States were certainly the 
most enlightened nation in the world.’ 


We can put up with a great deal, at the hands of persons who 
have just drawn the first breath of independence, and felt their limbs 
newly disengaged from the shackles: we can tolerate their shouting 
and skipping, and all the extravagance incident to a complete and 
unlooked for change ; but when a class of men who have for gene- 
rauions been consorting with convicted felons, on the one hand, 
and with negro slaves on the other, start up all at once and insist 
upon calling themselves the most enlightened nation in the world, 
our patience and gravity are alike overcome, and it is utterly im- 
possible to abstain from a jeer. We have accordingly on one or 
two occasions, made a little free with the bombast and pomposity 
of the American mind, as displayed in public proceedings and offi- 
cial documents; and we defy the most saturnine and hypochon- 


a [Mr. John Bristed is an Englishman :—and though he has become a citi- 
zen of the United States, he has not, it is seen, changed his character. 
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driac of our order, even with all the horrors of Calvinism situng on 
his heart, to read some of the papers that have fallen in our way, 
when perusing the annals of modern America, and to refrain from 
a smile. The writers of the Union have a manner of using our 
language which, at the best, gives it rather a foreign air; and 
which, when they attempt to make it the vehicle of a swelling 
thought, renders their composition extremely ludicrous. The au- 
thor now before us, indeed, seldom ventures into the regions of the 
sublime, and is upon the whole one of the most correct and simple: 
composers who have yet appéared in independent America. When, 
however, he allows himself to soar, one can instantly perceive by 
the manner of his flight that his wings were fledged beyond the At- 
lantic. For instance, when talking of steam-boats, those lubberly 
unclassical machines, he sees them in imagination, ‘ overcoming 
‘with unexampled velocity the powerful currents of our mighty ri- 
‘vers, and almost acconiplishing the annihilation of space and time.’ 
He exults in the ideal contemplation of a ‘ steam-frigate of gigantic 
‘size, moving on the waters of the Hudson, with the facility and 
‘force of motion, and the military faculties, which will insure in- 
‘vulnerability to the seaports of his country, and may give a new 
‘and desirable character to maritime warfare.’ In one or two other 
places besides, he hazards a rise into the firmament of tropes, and 
uniformly vindicates his origin, as a son of the fresh and unsophisti- 
cated school of the new Hesperia, * * * * * 

[The reviewer proceeds to give an analysis of the contents of the 
work.—We will make one more extract from the British critic’ 
remarks,—as we think them excellent. | 

It is not fair to extract sentences and parts of sentences from one 
volume of a review, and set them against similar extracts from 
another volume of the same performance, in an insulated fragment- 
ed form.—Nor ought the various communications in a literary 
journal to be tried by the same severe standard, which all men are 
at liberty to apply to the works of an individual author. - - 
Mr. Walsh must himself be satisfied, that in none of the leading 
periodicals of this country, has there been any remarkable change 
of opinion on the character of the Americans, whether as scholars, 
gentlemen, or statesmen. He may have found in some of their pa- 
ges a few verbal incompatibilities, which an industrious gleane! 
could set in opposite array, and clothe with the appearance of sell- 
contradiction; but we are confident, he has not found the general 
spirit in any one of them materially altered, nor, upon the whole, @ 
more favourable judgment pronounced relative to his nativecountry: 

The subjects of attack, as practised against the United States by 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, are generally speaking 
their want of literature—ignorance of science and the arts—barba- 
rism in their manners, and savageness in their amusements and col 
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tests—arrogance mw haughtiness, with an overweening self-con- 
ceit—intoxication, dirt, and slavery. Of the former journal, Mr. 
Walsh remarks, that itis ‘jocose at our expense, through pertness 
‘and arrogance ;’ whilst the latter is so ‘from national fears and 
‘monarchical antipathy :’ and ‘the leer of the one is, accordingly, 
‘only smirking, while that of the other is sardonic.’ 





[From.the Quarterly Review.—Lond. Mar. 1820.] 


Arr. XII.—Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin, an Historical Tra- 
gedy. By John Howard Payne. 


Tue influence of the drama on the manners of a nation and its 
habits of thinking, few will question, who have considered the sub- 


ject with the attention which it deserves. Itis idle to calculate the 


extent of that influence by the number of specific characters formed, 
or actions done in direct imitation of dramatic personages ; such 
are, rather, instances of mania, arising from a coincidence of irrita- 
ble temperament with very favouring circumstances, and rarely to 
be found; in ordinary cases, the glowing enthusiasm, which the 
representation kindles within us, may indeed affect our dreams, but 
is cooled by the realities of the morrow. The moral influence, 
however, dces not perish with it—it goes to strengthen the mass of 
opinions and feelings previously engendered by similar representa- 
tions. It would be too much to say that the drama has formed the 
national character; that undoubtedly is the result of many other, 
and more important circumstances : but we have no doubt, that the 
two act powerfully on each other ; the national character is im- 
pressed strongly on the drama, w hile our drama is not the least po- 
tent of many agents to form and to cherish the peculiarities of our 
national character. 

Entertaining these opinious, we watch with peculiar interest the 
progress of dramatic poetry, and the state of dramatic taste amongst 
our countrymen. Wecontess that we have no reason to congratu- 
late them on either. We do not remember a single good tragedy 
of modern date; Mr. Coleridge’s Remorse and Mr. Milman’ s 
Fazio, indeed, considered merely as proofs of poetic talent, are dis- 
tinguished performances, though we think them very imperfect as 
plays. But if the productions themselves are not honourable to 
their authors, their fate seems to us to be decided in a way still less 
creditable to their judges. Chance, caprice, party, any thing but 
true principles appears to direct the judgment of a first audience, a 
judgment which, when unfavourable, with peculiar, and unreasona- 
ble hardship, is both summary and without appeal. 

Brutus is, or has been, a favourite with the public ; and though, 
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after what we have just said, we shall not be expected to submit 
our own opinion to that judgment, yet we owe it so much of deference 
at least, as not to differ from it essentially, without assigning our 
reasons. Mr. Payne tells us, that ‘ he has had no hesitation in 
adopting the conceptions and language of his predecessors, where- 
ever they seemed likely to strengthen the plan which he had pre- 
scribed to himself. We have no right to dictate to authors ; 
they may, like Mr. Payne, adopt whole scenes from their pre- 
decessors ; we certainly have a right to a little more honesty and 
explicitness in their acknowledgments: and while we agree with 
him, that ‘no assistance can be available without an effort almost 
if not altogether as laborious as original composition,’ we would 
yet observe that the labour of adaptation is different in kind from 
that of composition, and entitled to a different degree of praise. 
One of the predecessors to whom Mr. Payne is under great and 
unacknowledged obligations, Nathaniel Lee, in the dedication of 
his Bruius, speaks thus: ‘There are some subjects that require 
but half the strength of a great poet: but when Greece or old 
Rome come in play, the nature, wit, and vigour of foremost Shaks- 
peare, the judgment and force of Johnson, with all his borrowed 
mastery from the ancients, will scarce suffice for so terrible a grap- 
ple.” That there is a difficulty in rendering interesting to an En- 
glish audience subjects taken from the Greek or Roman history, 
the experience of all our dramatists who have attempted them, sut- 
ficiently demonstrates—“‘ even Shakspeare’s Brutus,” says Lee, 
‘¢with much ado beat himself into the heads of a blockish age,” 
‘and Jonson’s Catiline met no better fate.” It is not, however, 
we conceive, in any excessive loftiness of the subjects, or peculiar 
‘blockishness’ of the audience that this difficulty consists; for af- 
ter all, the loftiness of a subject in reference to the reader or spec- 
tator depends mainly on the author who treats it. Shakspeare is 
certainly not less raised above his audience in Macbeth or Hamlet, 
than in Coriolanus, or Julius Cesar, and they who have been de- 
lighted with the two former, may be well supposed, so far as in- 
telligence is concerned, to be capable of receiving pleasure from 
the two latter. The truth seems to be, that the subjects which 
have been most commonly selected from classic history have in 
themselves two defects, which render them impracticable in almost 
any hands for the English stage; they are too familiar to us in all 
their details as historical facts, and they are chiefly of a political 
nature. The interest of the drama must in the main be personal, 
though it may borrow indirect aid from the national feelings of 
the audience; it is unfortunate, therefore, that the Roman history 
has been more resorted to for subjects, than the far more romantic 
annals of Greece: for of all histories, the Roman is that in which 
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personal character and individual interest are the most swallowed 
up by what is public and political. 

The judgment of Shakspeare, in this respect, is altogether 
astonishing—of his three great Roman plays, two, Coriolanus and 
Mark Antony, are rare instances of direct violation or forgetful- 
ness of that national spirit which we have been describing 5 ; the in- 
terest in them is almost wholly personal ; and, in the third, (Julius 
Cesar) he has dexterously contrived to rivet our attention rather 
on the qualities, the friendships, the quarrels, and the misfortunes 
of individuals, than on the public cause for which they are con- 
tending. In his English historic plays this is still more remark- 
able; he has indeed appealed to our feelings as Englishmen, in the 
wars of France and England, but when the scene is laid at home, 
he makes the interest entirely personal ; it is not on public rev olu- 
tions, a discontented people, or rival factions, that he suffers us to 
dw ell, these are lost in such characters as the tragic and moraliz- 
ing Richard, the impetuous Hotspur, the chiv alrous Harry, shak- 
ing off his profligate companions, the ambitious and diabolical 
Gloucester, the stern and sublime Wolsey. 

It is not easy to say how Shakspeare would have obviated the 
difficulties of Brutus, if he had chosen such a subject ; for in spite 
of the opinion of V ‘oltaire, who calls it “ the subject, perhaps, of 
all others, the most fitted for the English stage,” it certainly seems 
to us objectionable in an eminent degree, and for many reasons. 
The fall of Tarquin, and the conspiracy to restore him, are events 
which, whether true or not, we know farailiarly as historic facts— 
any alteration or addition is a palpable contradiction of our re- 
ceived faith ; at the same time the facts themselves are too meagre 
and too strictly political to suffice for the interest of a regular tra- 
gedy. Accordingly, the naked history has been departed from, 
more or less, by all who have written on the subject—Love has 
been universally one grand ingredient for filling up what Voltaire 
calls ‘le vide de la tragedie,’ and fe has professedly made it le 
neeud nécessaire de la piece.’ Lee has introduced a ‘ Teraminta,’ 
natural daughter of ‘Tarquin, and Mr. Payne has his Tarquinia. 
This alone makes a material change in the character of the conspi- 
racy; but Mr. Payne has w andered still farther from the history : 
he has given Tarquin a faithful army, and strong camp at Ardea, 
sunk all mention of his intriguing ambassadors s, bestowed on Bru- 
tus but a single son, and though he has made that son perish for 
an attempt to fly with Tarquinia to her father, yet we are by no 
means assured from any thing that < appears in the play, that there 
was any regular conspiracy for the restoration of the monarch ; 
or if there was, that the unhappy Titus was ever acquainted with 
it. This last refinement is a striking proof of deficiency of judg- 
ment: it was necessary that Titus should be an object of interest, 
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Lee and Voltaire have therefore made him an unwilling and re- 

entant partner in the treason ; but it was necessary also that his 
death should be strictly equitable, for the justification of Brutus, 
they have therefore made him consenting to the treacherous design 
of opening the gates which he was intrusted to guard. Mr. Payne 
had no way of making us feel for him, but by so diminishing his 
guilt, that we become dissatisfied with what seems a mere strained 
and severe punctilio in Brutus. 

These, however, are faults of conception ; let us see whether 
Mr. Payne has been more fortunate in the execution of his plot. 
He has commenced at so early a period of the story, that it was 
necessary for him to represent the simulated madness of Brutus, 
and he attempts an imitation of the shrewd and biting simplicity of 
the clowns and fools of the older drama. This, in any case, must 
have been a difficult character to write; it demanded the most 
original humour ; but the difficulty is doubled when the folly was 
to be assumed only for a time, by one, who was soon to throw it 
from him indignantly, and become the hero of the piece. In all 
this, Mr. Payne has wholly failed; his Brutus is neither a mad- 
man, a fool, a wit, nor what he ought to have been, a compound 
of all three. With none of the wildness of the first, the simple- 
ness of the second, or the mercurial lightness of the third, he is in a 
perpetual and unsuccessful attempt to say bitter things covertly ; 
and with all the aid of an unmeaning stare, and monotonous voice, 
the only wonder in the minds of the audience must have been, that 
so bad an actor was allowed to play his part undiscovered so long. 
— But if the mad Brutus is a complete failure, the sober Brutus is 
not less so—and the failure is the more unpardonable because the 
difficulties are not so great. It required a particular vein in the 
author to conceive and write well the former part of the character, 
which a man might have been without, and yet have given an ade- 
quate representation of the latter. But he who fails in this latter, 
should renounce the wooing of the tragic muse maturé sanus ; for 
Brutus sober, is by no means a difficult character or one out of the 
common walks of tragedy. From the moment that he lays aside 
his masque of folly, he becomes pre-eminently simple and single 
minded ; he has no conflicting passions in his heart, or double pur- 
poses in his conduct, and he is exhibited not under a variety of 
trials, but exposed to one only, and under circumstances which, 
though they aggravate the severity of the test, yet leave no room 
for uncertainty, or wavering conduct. With none of those difii- 
culties in which Mr. Payne might have failed without disgrace, 
Brutus is yet in many respects a highly tragic character, and in 
many places might have given scope to the most solemn strains o! 
moral declamation, or the finest bursts of eloquentand pathetic poetry ; 
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so that without writing a good tragedy, the author might have been 
in some measure redeemed, by showing himself a true poet. — — 

We should, in any case, be sorry to speak with unnecessary se- 
verity; and if Brutus were likely to be the last production of its 
author, we should gladly have let it sink unobserved into the obli- 
vious tomb which is gaping for it; but the applause with which it 
has been received on the stage, may prompt Mr. Payne to another 
effort, and we are therefore bound to express our opinion promptly 
and decidedly. We declare, then, that he appears to us to have 
no one quality which we should require in a tragic poet; he has 
neither comprehended nor arranged his subject properly, he has not 
surmounted its difficulties, nor profited by its advantages :—we will 
not dwell upon his faults, the foolish and presumptuous imitation 
of one of the most beautiful speeches in Shakspeare, the absurd 
mummeries, and pantomimic tricks, too long tolerated with pa- 
tience by an audience, which might have commanded for their de- 
light and instruction, the noblest productions of human nature,—it 
is enough to say conscientiously, that we cannot find in the whole 
play, a single character finely conceived, or rightly sustaimed, a 
single incident well managed, a single speech, nay, a single sen- 
tence of good poetry. 


[We have not had the opportunity, in this his native country, 
to see Mr. Payne’s tragedy. It appears to have received favour 
from British audiences, and the Editor of the National Gazette 
observes, that—though not entitled to high favour, as a dramatic 
poem—‘‘it certainly fares the worse with the English critic, for 
the author’s being an American—a circumstance, which, taken in con- 
nexion with his yonth and situation, would, where national animosity 
had not stifled every generous feeling, have procured for his perform- 
ance, an exhibition of its brightest parts and a more lenient sentence 
on the exceptionable. He may yet, and we trust that he will, in spite 
of the ruthless judgments of British prejudice and rancour, become a 
more praiseworthy dramatic poct, than some of his contemporaries 


whose muse has received the profound homage of the Quarterly 
Review.”’] 





[From the Quarterly Review.—Lond. Sept. 1819. ] 


Arr. XIII.—1. Laon and Cythna, or the Revolution of the Golden 
City. A Vision of the Nineteenth Century, in the Stanza of 
Spenser. By Percy B. Suetiey. London. 1818. 


2. The Revolt of Islam. A Poem, in Twelve Cantos. By Percy 
B. SuHettey. London. 1818. 


Tuts is one of that industrious knot of authors, the tendency of 
whose works we have in our late Numbers exposed to the caution of 
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our readers—novel, poem, romance, letters, tours, critique, lecture 
and essay follow one another, framed to the same measure, and in 
subjection to the same key-note, while the sweet undersong of the 
weekly journal, filling up all pauses, strengthening all weaknesses, 
smoothing all abruptnesses, harmonizes the whole strain. Of all 
his brethren, Mr. Shelley carries to the greatest length the doctrines 
of the sect. He is, for this and other reasons, by far the least per- 
nicious of them; indeed there is a naiveté and openness in his man- 
ner of laying down the most extravagant positions, which in some 
measure deprives them of their venom; and when he enlarges on 
what certainly are but necessary results of opinions more guard- 
edly delivered by others, he might almost be mistaken for some 
artful advocate of civil order and religious institutions. This 
benefit indeed may be drawn from his book, for there is scarcely 
any more persuasive argument for truth than to carry out to all 
their legitimate consequences, the doctrines of error. But this is 
not Mr. Shelley’s intention; he is, we are sorry to say, in sober 
earnest :—with perfect deliberation and the steadiest perseverance 
he perverts all the gifts of his nature, and does all the injury, both 
public and private, which his faculties enable him to perpetrate. 
Laon and Cythna is the same poem with the Revolt of Islam— 
under the first name it exhibited some features which made ‘the 
‘experiinent on the temper of the public mind,’ as the author calls 
it, somewhat too bold and hazardous. This knight-errant in the 
cause of ‘a liberal and comprehensive morality’ had already sus- 
tained some ‘ perilous handling’ in his encounters with Prejudice 
and Error, and acquired in consequence of it a small portion of the 
better part of valour. Accordingly Laon and Cythna withdrew 
from circulation ; and happy had it been for Mr. Shelley if he had 
been contented with his failure, and closed his experiments, But 
with minds of a certain class, notoriety, infamy, any thing is better 
than obscurity; bafiled in a thousand attempts after fame, they will 
still make one more at whatever risk,—and they end commonly 
like an awkward chemist who perseveres in tampering with his 
ingredients, till, in an unlucky moment, they take fire, and he is 
blown up by the explosion. Laon and Cythna has accordingly 
re-appeared with a new name, and a few slight alterations. If we 
could trace in these any signs of an altered spirit, we should have 
hailed with the sincerest pleasure the return of one whom nature 
intended for better things, to the ranks of virtue and religion. But 
Mr. Shelley is no penitent; he has reproduced the same poison, @ 
little, and but a little, more cautiously disguised, and as it is thus 
intended only to do the more mischief at less personal risk to the 
author, our duty requires us to use his own evidence against him- 
self, to interpret him where he is obscure now, by himself where he 
was plain belore, and to exhibit the ‘ fearful consequences’ to which 
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he would bring us, as he drew them in the boldness of his first 
conception. , 

Before, however, we do this, we will discharge our duty to Mr. 
Shelley as poetical critics—in a case like the present, indeed, where 
the freight is so pernicious, it is but a secondary duty to consider 
the ‘ build’ of the vessel which bears it: but it is a duty too pecu- 
liarly our own to be wholly neglected. ‘Though we should be sorry 
to see the Revolt of Islam in our readers’ hands, we are bound to 
say that it is not without beautiful passages, that the language is 
in general free from errors of taste, and the versification smooth 
and harmonious. In these respects it resembles the latter produc- 
tions of Mr. Southey, though the tone is less subdued, and the copy 
altogether more luxuriant and ornate than the original. Mr. Shel- 
ley indeed is an unsparing imitator; and he draws largely on the 
rich stores of another mountain poet, to whose religious mind it 
must be matter, we think, of perpetual sorrow to see the philoso- 
phy which comes pure and holy from his pen, degraded and _ per- 
verted, as it continually is, by this miserable crew of atheists or 
pantheists, who have just sense enough to abuse its terms, but nei- 
ther heart nor principle to comprehend its import, or follow its ap- 
plication. We shall cite one of the passages to which we alluded 
above, in support of our opinion: perhaps it is that which has 
pleased us more than any other in the whole poem. 

* An orphan with my parents lived, whose eyes 
Were loadstars of delight, which drew me home 
When I[ might wander forth, nor did I prize 
Aught human thing beneath Heaven’s mighty dome 
Beyond this child ; so when sad hours were come, 
And baffled hope like ice still clung to me ; 

Since kin were cold, and friends had now become 
Heartless and false, I turned from all, to be, 
Cythna, the only sourcé of tears and smiles to thee. 
__ What wert thou then? a child most infantine, 
Yet wandering far beyond that innocent age 

in all but its sweet looks, and mien divine ; 

Even then, methought, with the world’s tyrant rage 
A patient warfare thy young heart did wage, 

When those soft eyes of scarcely conscious thought 
Some tale or thine own fancies would engage 

To overflow with tears, or converse fraught 

With passion o’er their depths its fleeting light had wrought. 

She moved upon this earth, a shape of brightness, 
A power, that from its object scarcely drew 
One impulse of her being—in her lightness 
Most like some radiant cloud of morning dew 
Which wanders through the waste air’s pathless blue 
To nourish some far desert; she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew 
Like the bright shade of some immortal dream 
Which walks, when tempest sleeps, the waves of life’s dark stream 

VoL. [, 29 
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As mine own shadow was this child to me, 
A second self—far dearer and more fair, 
Who clothed in undissolving radiancy 
All those steep paths, which Janguor and despair 
Of human things had made so dark and bare, 
But which I trod alone—nor, till bereft © 
Of friends and overcome by lonely care, 
Knew I what solace for that loss was left, 
Though by a bitter wound my trusting heart was cleft.”—p. 42, 


These, with all their imperfections, are beautifu] stanzas; they 
are, however, of rare occurrence :—had the poem many more such, 
it could never, we are persuaded, become popular. Its merits and 
its faults equally conspire against it; it has not much ribaldry or 
voluptuousness for prurient imaginations, and no personal scandal 
for the malicious ; and even those on whom it might be expected 
to act most dangerously by its semblance of enthusiasm, will have 
stout hearts to proceed beyond the first canto. As a whole, it is 
insupportably dull, and laboriously obscure ; its absurdities are not 
of the kind which provoke laughter; the story is almost wholly de- 
void of interest, and very meagre; nor can we admire Mr. Shelley’s 
mode of making up for this defect ;—as he has but one incident 
where he should have ten, he tells that one so intricately, that it 
takes the time of ten to comprehend it. 

Mr. Shelley is a philosopher by the courtesy of the age, and has 
a theory of course respecting the government of the world. .... 
The existence of evil, physical and moral, is the grand problem of 
all philosophy; the humble find it a trial, the proud make it a 
stumbling-block ; Mr. Shelley refers it to the faults of those civil 
institutions and religious creeds which are designed to regulate 
the conduct of man here, and his hopes in a hereafter. In these 
he seems to make no distinction, but considers them all as bot- 
tomed upon principles pernicious to man and unworthy of God, 
carried into details the most cruel, and upheld only by the stupidity 
of the many on the one hand, and the selfish conspiracy of the few 
on the other. 

In many places he manifests a dislike to Christianity which is 
frantic, and would be, if in such a case any thing could be, ridi- 
culous. When the votaries of all religions are assembled with one 
accord (this unanimity by the by is in a vision of the nineteenth 
century) to stifle the first breathings of liberty, and execute the re- 
venge of a ruthless tyrant, he selects a Christian priest to be the or- 
gan of sentiments outrageously and pre-eminently cruel. The 
two characteristic principles upon which Christianity may be said 
to be built are repentance and faith. He speaks of Repentance as 
selfishness in an extreme which amounts to idolatry! but what 1S 
Faith? our readers can hardly be prepared for the odious accumu- 
lation of sin and sorrow which Mr. Shelley conceives under this 
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word. ‘Faith is the Python, the Ogress, the Evil Genius, the 
Wicked Fairy, the Giantess of our children’s tales ;’ whenever any 
thing bad is to be accounted for, any hard name to be used, this 
convenient monosyllable fills up the blank. 

[et us suppose a man entertaining Mr. Shelley’s opinions as to 
the causes of existing evil, and convinced of the necessity of a 
change in all the institutions of society, of his own ability to pro- 
duce and conduct it, and of the excellence of that system which 
he would substitute in their place. ‘These indeed are bold con- 
victions for a young and inexperienced man, imperfectly educated, 
irregular in his application, and shamefully dissolute in his con- 
duct; but let us suppose them to be sincere ;—the change, if 
brought about at all, must be effected by a concurrent will, and 
that, Mr. Shelley will of course tell us, must be produced by an en- 
lightened conviction. How then would a skilful reasoner, assured 
of the strength of his own ground, have proceeded in composing a 
tale of fiction for this purpose? Undoubtedly he would have taken 
the best laws, the best constitution, and the best religion in the 
known world; such at least as they most Joved and venerated 
whom he was addressing ;, when he had put all these together, and 
developed their principles candidly, he would have shown that un- 
der all favourable circumstances, and with all the best propensities 
of our nature to boot, still the natural effect of this combination 
would be to corrupt and degrade the human race. He would then 
have drawn a probable inference, that if the most approved sys- 
tems and creeds, under circumstances more advantageous than 
could ever be expected to concur in reality, still produced only 
vice and misery, the fault lay in them, or at least mankind 
could lose nothing by adventuring on a change. We say with 
confidence that a skilful combatant would and must have acted 
thus; not merely to make victory final, but to gain it in any 
shape. For if he reasons from what we acknowledge to be bad 
against what we believe to be good; if he puts a government confess- 
edly despotic, a religion monstrous and false, if he places on the 
throne a cruel tyrant, and at the altar a bigoted and corrupt 
priesthood, how can his argument have any weight with those who 
think they live under a paternal government and a pure faith. 

His residence at Oxford was a short one, and, if we mistake not, 
rather abruptly terminated; yet we should have thought that even 
in a freshman’s term he might have learned from Aldrick not to 
reason from a particular to a universal; and any one of our fair 
readers we imagine who never heard of Aldrick, would see the ab- 
surdity of inferring that all of her own sex were the victims of the 
Just and tyranny. of the other, from the fact, if it be a fact, that 
young women of Greece were carried off by force to the seraglio 
of Constantinople. This, however, is the sum and substance of the 
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argument, as far as it attempts to prove the causes of existing evil. 
Mr. Sheiley is neither a dull, nor, considering all his disadvantages, 
a very ignorant man; we w il frankly confess, that with every dis- 
position to judge him charitably, we find it hard to convince our- 
selves of his belief in his own conclusions. 

We have seen how Mr. Shelley argues for the necessity of a 
change; we must bestow a word or two upon the manner in which 
he brings the change about, before we come to the consequences 
which he derives from it. Laon and Cythna, his hero and heroine, 
are the principal, indeed, almost the sole agents. The latter by her 
eloquence arouses all of her own sex to assert their liberty and in- 
dependence ; this perhaps is no difficult task ; a female tongue in 
such a cause may be supposed to have spoken fluently at least, 
and to have found a willing audience ; by the same instrument, 
however, she disarms the soldiers who are sent to seize and destroy 
her. 

These peaceable and tender advocates for ‘ Universal Suffrage 
and no representation’ assemble in battle- -array under the walls of 
the Golden City, keeping night and day strict blockade (which Mr. 
Shelley calls ‘a watch of love,’) around the desperate bands who 
still adhere to the maintenance of the iron-hearted monarch on the 
throne. In this pause of affairs Laon makes his appearance to 
complete the revolution; Cythna’s voice had done wonders, but 
Laon’s was still more powerful; the ‘ sanguine slaves’ of page 96, 
who stabbed ten thousand in their sleep, are turned in page 99 to 
fraternal bands ; the power of the throne crumbles into dust, and 
the united hosts enter the city in triumph. <A good deal of mun- 
mery follows, of national fetes, reasonable rites, altars of federation, 
Wc. borrowed from that store-house of cast-off mummeries and 
abominations, the French revolution. In the mean time all the 
kings of the earth, pagan and christian, send more sanguine slaves 
who slaughter the sons of freedom in the midst of their merry- 
making ; Plague. and Famine come to slaughter them in return ; 
and Laon and Cythna, who had chosen this auspicious moment it 
a ruled tower for the commencement of their ‘reign of love,’ sur- 
render themselves to the monarch and are burnt alive. 

Such is Mr. Shelley’s victory, such its security, and such the 
means of obtaining it !—If we mistake not, Laon and Cythna, and 
even the sage, (for there is a sort of good stupid Archimago in the 
poem,) are ‘already provided, and intent to begin their mission i 
we will but give them hearing. In short, Mr. Shelley is his own 
Laon: thisis clear from many passages of the preface and dedication. 
The lady to whom the poem is addressed is certainly the original 
of Cythna: we have more consideration for her than she has had 
for herself, and will either mortify her vanity, or spare her feeliugs; 
by not producing her before the public; it is enough for the phi- 
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janthropist to know that when the season arrives, she will be forth- 
coming. — — Neither will the reader be much at a loss to disco- 
ver what sapient personage 1s dimly shadowed out in Archimago ; 
but a clue is aflorded even to the uninitiate by a note in the pre- 
face, in which we are told that Mr. Malthus by his last edition has 
reduced the Essay on Population to a commentary illustrative of 
the unanswerableness of Political Justice. 

With such instruments doubtless the glorious task will be speedily 
accomplished—and what will be the issue? this indeed is a serious 
question ; but as in most schemes of reform, it is easier to say what is 
to be removed, and destroyed, than what is to be put in its place...... 
It is time to draw to an end.—We have examined Mr. Shelley’s 
system slightly, but, we hope, dispassionately ; there will be those, 
who will say that we have done so coldly. He has indeed, to the 
best of his ability, wounded us in the tenderest part.—As far as in 
him lay, he has loosened the hold of our protecting laws, and sapped 
the principles of our venerable polity; he has invaded the purity 
and chilled the unsuspecting ardour of our fireside intimacies ; he 
has slandered, ridiculed and blasphemed our holy religion ; yet these 
are all too sacred objects to be defended bitterly or unfairly. We 
have learned too, though not in Mr. Shelley’s school, to discriminate 
between a man and his opinions, and while we show no mercy to 
the sin, we can regard the sinner with allowance and pity. [tis in 
this spirit, that we conclude with a few lines, which may serve for 
a warning to others, and for reproof, admonition, and even if he so 
pleases, of encouragement to himself. We have already said what 
we think of his powers as a poet, and doubtless, with those powers, 
he might have risen to respectability in any honourable path, which 
he had chosen to pursue, if to his talents he had added industry, 
subordination, and good principles. But of Mr. Shelley much 
may be said with truth, which we not long since said of his friend 
and leader Mr. Hunt:* he has not, indeed, all that is odious 
and contemptible in the character of that person; so far as we 
have seen he has never exhibited the bustling vulgarity, the 
ludicrous affectation, the factious flippancy, or the selfish heart- 
lessness, which it is hard for our feelings to treat with the mere 
contempt they merit. Like him, however, Mr. Shelley is a very 
vain man; and like most very vain men, he is but half in- 
structed in knowledge, and less than half disciplined in his reason- 
ing powers ; his vanity, wanting the control of the faith which he 
derides, has been his ruin; it has made him too impatient of ap- 
plause and distinction to earn them in the fair course of labour ; 
like a speculator in trade, he would be rich without capital and 


a [We would not copy what follows upon Mr. Hunt, but as a curiosity to our 
readers of abuse and malignity, beyond what they perhaps have ever scen be 
fore, in any one sentence.] 
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without delay, and, as might have been anticipated, his specula- 
tions have ended only in disappointments. They both began, his 
speculations and his disappointments, in early childhood, and even 
from that period he has carried about with him a soured and dis- 
contented spirit—unteachable in boyhood, unamiable in youth, 
querulous and unmanly in manhood,—singularly unhappy in all] 
three. 

We would venture to hope that the past may suffice for the spe- 
culations in which Mr. Shelley has hitherto engaged ; they have 
brought him neither honour abroad nor peace at home, and after 
so fair a trial it seems but common prudence to change thein for 
some new venture. He is still a young man, and though his account 
be assuredly black and heavy, he may yet hope to redeem his time, 
and wipe it out. He may and he should retain all the love for his 
fellow creatures, all the zeal for their improvement in virtue and 
happiness which he now professes, but let that zeal be armed with 
knowledge and regulated by judgment. Let him not be offended 
at our freedom, but he is really too young, too ignorant, too inex- 
perienced, and too vicious to undertake the task of reforming any 
world but the little world within his own breast; that task will bea 
good preparation for the difficulties which he is more anxious at 
once to encounter. 

We had closed our remarks on Laon and Cythna, when ‘ Rosa- 
lind and Helen’ was put into our hands: after having devoted so 
much more space to the former than its own importance merited, a 
single sentence will suffice for the latter. Though not without some 
marks of the same ability, which is occasionally manifested in Mr. 
Shelley’s earlier production, the present poem is very inferior to it 
in positive merit, and far more abundant in faults: it is less inte- 
resting, less vigorous and chaste in language, less harmonious in 
versification, and less pure in thought; more rambling and diffuse, 
more palpably and consciously sophistical, more offensive and vul- 
gar, more unintelligible. So it ever is and must be in the down- 
ward course of infidelity and immorality ;—we can no more blot 
out the noblest objects of contemplation, and the most heart-stir- 
ring sources of gratitude from the creation without injury to our 
intellectual and moral nature, than we can refuse to walk by the 
light of the sun without impairing our ocular vision. Scarcely any 
man ever set himself in array against the cause of social order and 
religion, but from a proud and rebel mind, or a corrupt and undis- 
ciplined heart: where these are, true knowledge cannot grow. In 
the enthusiasm of youth, indeed, a man like Mr. Shelley may 
cheat himself with the imagined loftiness and independence of his 
theory, and it is easy to invent a thousand sophisms, to reconcile 
his conscience to the impunity of his practice : but this will last only 
long enough to lead him on beyond the power of return ; he ceases 
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<o be the dupe, but with desperate malignity he becomes the de- 
ceiver of others. Like the Egyptian of old, the wheels of his 
chariot are broken, the path of ‘ mighty waters’ closes in upon him 
behind, and a still deepening ocean is before him :—for a short 
time, are seen his impotent struggles against a resistless power, his 
blasphemous execrations are heard, his despair but poorly assumes 
the tone of triumph and defiance, and he calls ineflectually on 
others to follow him to the same ruin—finally, he sinks, ‘ like lead,’ 
to the bottom, and is forgotten. 


[From Blackwood’s Ed. Mag.—Nov. 1819.] 


3.—Alastor ; or, the Spirit of Solitude: and other Poems. 
By Percy Byssue Suetitey.—London, 1516. 


WE believe this little volume to be Mr. Shelley’s first publica- 
tion; and such of our readers as have been struck by the power 
and splendour of genius displayed in the Revolt of Islam, and b 
the frequent tenderness and pathos of ‘ Rosalind and Helen,” will 
be glad to observe some of the earliest efforts of a mind, destined, 
in our opinion, under due discipline and self-management, to 
achieve great things in poetry. It must be encouraging to those 
who, like us, cherish high hopes of this gifted but wayward young 
man, to see what advances his intellect has made within these few 
years, and to compare its powerful, though still imperfect display, 
in his principal poem with its first gleamings and irradiations 
throughout this production, almost of his boyhood. In a short 
preface, written with all the enthusiasm and much of the presump- 
tion of youth, Mr. Shelley gives a short explanation of the subject 
of “ Alastor; or, the Spirit of Solitude,” which we cannot say, 
throws any very great light upon it, but without which, the poem 
would be, we suspect, altogether unintelligible to ordinary readers. 
Mr. Shelley is too fond of allegories; and a great genius like his, 
should scorn, now that it has reached the maturity of manhood, to 
adopt a species of poetry, in which the difficulties of the art may 
be so conveniently blinked, and weakness find so easy a refuge in 
obscurity. 

‘The poem, entitled ‘ Alastor,’ may be considered as allegorical of one of the 
‘most interesting situations of the human mind. It represents a youth of un- 
‘corrupted feelings and adventurous genius, led forth by an imagination inflam- 
‘ed and purified through familiarity with all that is excellent and majestic, to 
‘the contemplation of the universe. He drinks deep of the fountains of know- 
‘ledge, and is still insatiate. ‘The magnificence and beauty of the external 
‘world, sinks profoundly into the frame of his conceptions, and affords to their 
‘modifications, a variety not to be exhausted. So long as it is possible for his 
‘desires to point towards objects thus infinite and unmeasured, he is joyous, and 
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‘ tranquil, and self-possessed. But the period arrives, when these objects cease 
‘to suffice. His mind is at length suddenly awakened, and thirsts for inter- 
‘course with an intelligence similar to itself. He images to himself the Being 
‘whom he loves. Conversant with speculations of the ‘sublimest and most per- 
‘fect natures, the vision in which he embodies his own imaginations unites all 
‘of wonderful, or wise, or beautiful, which the poet, the philosopher, or the 
‘lover could depicture. The intellectual faculties, the’imagination, the func- 
‘tions of sense, have their respective requisitions on the sympathy of corres- 

‘ ponding powers in other human beings. The Poet is represented as uniting 
‘these requisitions, and attaching them to a single image. He seeks in vain for 
‘a prototype of his conception. Blasted by his disappointment, he descends to 
‘an untimely grave.’ 

Our readers will not expect, from this somewhat dim enuncia- 
tion, at all times to see the drift of this wild poem; but we think 
they will feel, notwithstanding, that there is the light of poetry, 
even in the darkness of Mr. Shelley’s imagination. Alastor is thus 
introduced to our notice. 

“’Phe fountains of divine philosophy 

F led not his thirsting lips, and all of great, 

Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 

In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 

And knew. When early youth had past, he left 
His cold fireside and alienated home 

To seek strange truths in undiscovered lands. 
Many a wide waste and tangled wilderness 

Has lured his fearless ste ps; and he has bought 
With his sweet voice and eyes, from savage men, 
His rest and food. Nature’s most secret steps 
He like her shadow has pursued.” 

He is then described as visiting volcanoes, lakes of bitumen, 
caves winding among the springs of fire, and starry domes of dia- 
mond and gold, supported by crystal columns, and adorned with 
shrines of pearl and thrones of crysolyte—a magnificent pilgrim- 
age no doubt, and not the less so on account of its being rather un- 
intelligible. On completing his mineralogical and seological ob- 
servations, and on re-ascending from the interior of our earth into 
the upper regions, his route is, to our taste, much more interesting 
and worthy of a poet. 

‘¢ His wandering step 

Obedient to high thoughts, has visited 

‘The awful ruins of the days of old: 

Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 

Where stood Je rusalem, the fallen towers 

Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 

Memphis and ‘Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strang xe 

Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 

Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphynx, 

Dark Afthiopia in her desert hilJs 

Conceals. Among the ruined temples there, 

Stupendous columis, and wild images 

Of more than man, where marble demons watch 

The Zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around, 
Lic lingered, poring on memorials 
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Of the world’s youth ; through the long burning day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes, nor, when the moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades, 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 

And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 

Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 

The thrilling secrets of the birth of time.” 


During the soul-wrapt enthusiasm of these mystic and magnifi- 
cent wanderings, Alastor has no time to fall in love; but we are 
given to understand that, wherever he roams, he inspires it. There 


is much beauty in this picture. 

“ Meanwhile an Arab maiden brought his food, 
Her daily portion, from her father’s tent, 
And spread her matting for his couch, and stole 
From duties and repose to tend his steps :— 
Enamoured, yet not daring for deep awe 
‘ nage 
To speak her love:—and watched his nightly sleep, 
Sleepless herself, to gaze upon his lips 
Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose: then, when red morn 
Made paler the pale moon, to her cold home, 
Wildered, and wan, and panting, she returned.” 


This poor Arabian maid has no power to detain him.—At last, 
as he lies asleep in the loneliest and loveliest dell in the Vale of 
Cashmire, a vision comes upon him, bringing with it a dream of 


hopes never felt before. 
*“ He dreamed a veiled maid 

Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought; its music long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, heid 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shifting hues. 
Knowledge and truth and virtue were her theme, 
And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 
Thoughts the most dear to him, and poesy, 
Herself a poet. Soon the solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 
A permeating fire: wild numbers then 
She raised, with voice stifled in tremulous sobs 
Subdued by its own pathos: her fair hands 
Were bare alone, sweeping from soime strange harp 
Strange symphony, and in their branching veins 
The eloquent blood told an ineftable tale. 
The beating of her heart was heard to fill 
The pauses of her music, and her breath 
Tumultuously accorded with those fits 
Of intermitted song:” 


In an agony of passion, he grasps the beautiful phantom in his 
arms; but awaking in that delirium, finds himself alone in the 
now desolate loveliness of nature. A fire is now in his life’s blood, 
and he is carried along, from clime to clime, on the tempest of his 


own soul. 
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“ He wandered on 

Till vast Aornos seen from Petra’s steep 
Hung o’er the low horizon like a cloud. 

* * A strong impulse urged 
His steps to the seashore. A swan was there, 
Beside a sluggish stream among the reeds. — 
It rose as he approached, and with strong .wings 
Scaling the upward sky, bent its bright course 
High over the immeasurable main. 
His eyes pursued its flight.—* Thou hast a home, 
Beautiful bird; thou voyagest to thine home, 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 
And what am I that I should linger here, 
With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 
Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surpassing powers 
In the deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echoes not my thoughts ?” 

Just as he finishes his exclamation, he sees a little shallop float- 
ing near the shore, and a restless impulse urges him to embark, 
He sails along in calm or storm, till the shallop is driven into a 
cavern in the ‘ethereal cliffs of Caucasus.” It is scarcely to be 
expected that this submontane voyage should be very distinctly 
described, and we lose sight of Alastor and his pinnace, in dark 
and boiling caverns, till we joyfully hail his fortunate re-appear- 
ance.—Some mysterious influences seem breathed from the spirit 
of nature over Alastor’s soul, and its agitation to sink into a sort 
of melancholy calm. The following description, though rather too 
much laboured, in the unsatisfied prodigality of opulent youth, is, 


beyond doubt, most highly poetical. 

* The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 

Wove twilight o’er the Poet’s path, as led 

By love, or dream, or god, or mightier Death, 

He sought in Nature’s dearest haunt, some bank, 

Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark 

And dark the shades accumulate. The oak, 

Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 

Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 

Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 

Most solemn domes within, and far below, 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 

The ash and the acacia floating hang 

Tremulous and pale. 

* * The woven leaves 

Make net-work of the dark blue light of day, 

And the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 

As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 

Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 

Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 

Minute yet beautiful. One darkest glen 

Sends from its woods of musk-rose, twined with jasmine, 
A soul-dissolving odour, to invite 
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To some more lovely mystery. ‘Through the dell, 
Silence and Twilight here, twin-sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch, and sail among the shades, 
Like vaporous shapes half seen.’ 


He now feels the dark approaching consciousness of death— 
and we think the following address to a stream, on whose banks 
the youth is lying, contains a wild, and solemn, and mysterious 


foreboding of dissolution. 

“O stream! 
Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 
Whither do thy mysterious waters tend ? 
Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness, 
Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulfs, 
Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course 
Have each their type in me; and the wide sky, 
And measureless ocean may declare as soon 
What oozy cavern or what wandering cloud 
Contains thy waters, as the universe 
Tell where these living thoughts reside, when stretched 
Upon thy flowers my bloodless limbs shall waste 
I’ the passing wind !” 

The beauty of the woods seems now to decay, and there is a 
gradual, but ghastly change all around, which is described by a 
very fine image. 

“ For, as fast years flow away, 
The smooth brow gathers, and the hair grows thin 
And white, and where irradiate dewy eyes 
Had shone, gleam stony orbs :—so from his steps 
Bright flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 
Of the green groves, with all their odorous winds 
And musical motions.” 

The stream, on whose banks he strays, leads him into a dread- 
ful land, where all is wrapped in the dimness and thunder of fear ; 
but the pilgrim’s dreary travel ends in peace ; and on entering the 
threshold of the green recess, he feels that his last hour is come. 
There is scarcely any part of the poem, which does not partake of 

a character of extravagance—and probably many of our readers 
may have felt this to be the case in our extracts, more than our- 
selves. Be this as it may, we cannot but think that there is great 


sublimity in the death scene. 

“ He did place 
His pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk 
Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 
Reclined his languid head, his limbs did rest, 
Diftused and motionless, on the smooth brink 
Of that obscurest chasm ;—and thus he lay, 
Surrendering to their final impulses 
The hovering powers of life. Hope and despair, 
The torturers, slept ; no mortal pain or fear 
Marred his repose ; the influxes of sense, 
And his own being unalloyed by pain, 
Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till he lay breathing there 
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At peace, and faintly smiling :—his last sight 

Was the great moon, w hich o’er the western line 
Of the wide world her mighty horn suspended, 
With whose dun beams inwoven darkness seemed 
To mingle. Now upon the jagged hills 

It rests, and still as the divided frame 

Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s blood, 

That ever beat in mystic sy mpathy 

With nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler still : 
And when two lessening points of light alone 
Gleamed thro’ the darkness, the alternate gasp 
Of his faint respiration scarce did stir 

The stagnate night :—till the minutest ray 

Was quenched, the pulse yet lingered in his heart. 
It paused—it fluttered. But when heaven remained 
Utterly black, the murky shades involved 

An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 

As their own voiceless earth and vacant air. 

Even as a vapour fed with golden beams 

That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 
Eclipses it, was now that w onderous frame— 

No sense, no motion, no divinity — 

A fragile lute, on whose harmonious strings 

The breath of heaven did wander—a bright stream 
Once fed with many-voiced waves—a dream 


Of youth which night and time have quenche d for ever, 


Still, dark, and dry, and unremembered now. 


Several of the smaller poems contain beauties of no ordinary 
kind—but they are almost all liable to the charge of vagueness and 
Mr. Shelley’s imagination is enamoured of dreams of 
death; and he loves to strike his harp among the tombs. 


There is no Work, nor Device, nor Knowledge, nor Wisdom in the Grave, 
whither thou goest. 


“ O man! hold thee on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 
And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day, 
Where hell and heaven shall leave thee free 
To the universe of destiny. 
This world is the nurse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel, 
And the coming of death is a fearful blow 
To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel; 
When all that we know, or feel, or see, 
Shall pass like an unreal mystery. 


The secret things of the grave are there, 
Where all but this frame must surely be, 

Though the fine-wrought eye and the ‘wondrous ear 
No longer will live to hear or to see 

All that is great and all that is strange 

In the boundless realm of unending change. 


Who telleth a lie of unspeaking death? 

Who lifteth the veil of what is to come? 
Who painteth the shadows that are beneath 
The wide-winding caves of the peopled tomb ° 





Ecclesiastes. 
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Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 
With the fears and the love for that which we see?” 


We will make one more extract, from a strange and unintelligi- 


ble fragment of a poem, entitled “The Demon of the World.” It 
is exceedingly beautiful. 
“ How wonderful is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep! 
One pale as yonder wan and horned moon, 
With lips of lurid blue, 
The other glowing like the vital morn, 
When throned on ocean’s wave 
It breathes over the world: 
Yet both so passing strange and wonderful! 
Hath then the iron-sceptered Skeleton, 
Whose reign is in the tainted sepulchres, 
To the bell dogs that couch beneath his throne 
Cast that fair prey ? Must that divinest form, 
Which love and admiration cannot view 
Without a beating heart, whose azure veins 
Steal like dark streams along a field of snow, 
Whose outline is as fair as marble clothed 
In light of some sublimest mind, decay ? 
Nor putrefaction’s breath 
Leave aught of this pure spectacle 
But loathsomeness and ruin ?—” 
“ Or is it but that downy-winged slumbers 
Have charmed their nurse coy Silence near her lids 
To watch their own repose r” 
“ Tanthe doth not sleep 
The dreamless sleep of death : 
Nor in her moonlight chamber silently 
Doth Henry hear her regular pulses throb, 
Or mark her delicate cheek 
With interchange of hues mock the broad moon 
Outwatching weary night, 
Without assured reward. 
Her dewy eyes are closed ; 
On their translucent lids, w hose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs that burn below 
With unapparent fire, 
The baby Sleep is pillowed : 
Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stainless pride, 
Twining like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column.” 


We beg leave, in conclusion, to say a few words about the treat- 
ment which Mr. Shelley has, in his poetical character, received 
from the public. By our periodical critics, he has either been en- 
tirely overlooked, or slightingly noticed, or grossly abused. There 
is not so much to find fault with in the mere silence of critics ; but 
we do not hesitate to say, with all due respect for the general che 
racter of that journal, that Mr. Shelley has been infamously and 
stupidly treated in the Quarterly Review. His Reviewer there, 
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whoever he is, does not show himself a man of such lofty princi- 
ples as to entitle him to ride the high horse in company with the 
author of the Revolt of Islam. And when one compares the vis 
inertize of bis motionless prose, with the “ eagle-winged raptures” 
of Mr. Shelley’s poetry, one does not think, indeed, of Satan re- 
proving Sin, but one does think, we will say it in plain words, and 
without a figure, of a dunce rating a man of genius. If that critic 
does not know that Mr, Shelley is a poet, almost in the very high- 
est sense of that mysterious word, then, we appeal to all those 
whom we have enabled to judge for themselves, if he be not unfit 
to speak of poetry before the people of England. If he does know 
that Mr. Shelley is a great poet, what manner of man is he, who, 
with such conviction, brings himself, with the utmost difficulty, to 
admit that there is any beauty at all in Mr. Shelley’s writings, and 
is liappy to pass that admission off with an accidental and niggard- 
ly phrase of vague and valueless commendation. ‘This is manifest 
aud mean—glaring and gross injustice on the part of a man who 
comes forward as the champion of morality, truth, faith, and reli- 
gion. ‘This is being guilty of one of the very worst charges of 
which he accuses another; nor will any man who loves and ho- 
nours genius, even though that genius may have occasionally sut- 
fered itself to be both stained and led astray, think but with con- 
tempt, and indignation, and scorn, of a critic, who, while he pre- 
tends to wield the weapons of honour, virtue, and truth, yet clothes 
himself in the armour of deceit, hypocrisy, and falsehood. He ex- 
ulis to calumniate Mr. Shelley’s moral character, but he fears to ac- 
knowledge his genius. And therefore do we, as the sincere, though 
sometimes sorrowing friends of Mr. Shelley, scruple not to say, 
even though it may expose us to the charge of personality from 
those from whom alone such a charge could at all affect our minds, 
that the critic shows himself by such conduct, as far inferior to Mr. 
Suelley as a man of worth, as_ the language in which he utters his 
falsehood and uncharitableness, shows him to be inferior as a man 
of intellect. 

In the present state of public feeling, with regard to poets and 
poetry, a critic cannot attempt to defraud a poet of his fame, with- 
out paying the penalty either of his ignorance or his injustice. 5o 
long as he confines the expression of his envy or stupidity to works 
of moderate or doubtful merit, he may escape punishment; but if 
he dare to insult the spirit of England by contumelious and scornful 
treatmeut of any one of her gifted sons, that contumely and that 
scorn will most certainly be flung back upon himself, till he be 
made to shrink and to shiver beneath the load. It is not in the 
power of all the critics alive, to blind one true lover of poetry to 
the splendour of Mr. Shelley’s genius—and the reader who, from 
mere curiosity, should turn to the Revolt of Islam to see what sort 
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of trash it was that so moved the wrath, and the spleen, and the 
scorn of the Reviewer, would soon feel, that to understand the 
greatness of the poet, and the littleness of his traducer, nothing 
more was necessary than to recite to his delighted sense, any six 
successive stanzas of that poem, so full of music, imagination, in- 
tellect, and passion. We care comparatively little for injustice of- 
fered to one moving majestical in the broad day of fame: it is the 
injustice done to the great while their greatness is unknown or 
misunderstood, that a generous nature most abhors, inasmuch as it 
seems more basely wicked to wish that genius might never lift its 
head, than to envy the glory with which it is encircled. 

There is, we firmly believe, a strong love of genius in the peo- 
ple of this country, and they are willing to pardon to its possessor 
much extravagance and error—nay, even more serious transgres- 
sions. Let both Mr. Shelley and his critic think of that—let it 
encourage the one to walk onwards to his bright destiny, without 
turning into dark, or doubtful, or wicked ways—let it teach the 
other to feel a proper sense of his own insignificance, and to be 
ashamed, in the midst of his own weaknesses, and deficiencies, and 
meannesses, to aggravate the faults of the highly-gifted, and to 
gloat with a sinful satisfaction on the real or imaginary debase- 
ment of genius and intellect. 

And here we ought, perhaps, to stop. But the Reviewer has 
dealt out a number of dark and oracular denunciations against the 
Poet, which the public can know nothing about, except that they 
imply a charge of immorality and wickedness. Let him speak out 
plainly, or let him hold his tongue. There are many wicked and 
foolish things in Mr. Shelley’s creed, and we have not hitherto 
scrupled, nor shall we henceforth scruple to expose that wicked- 
ness and that folly. But we do not think that he believes his own 
creed—at least, that he believes it fully and to utter conviction— 
and we doubt not but the scales will yet all fall from his eyes. The 
Reviewer, however, with a face of most laughable horror, accuses 
Mr. Shelley in the same breath, of some nameless act of atrocity, 
and of having been rusticated, or expelled, or warned to go away 
from the University of Oxford! He seems to shudder with the 
same holy fear at the violation of the laws of morality, and the 
breaking of college rules. He forgets that in the world men do 
not wear caps and gowns as at Oriel or Exeter. He preaches not 
like Paul—but like a Proctor. 

Once more, then, we bid Mr. Shelley farewell. Let him come 
forth from the eternal city—where, we understand he has been so- 
journing—in his strength, conquering and to conquer. Let his soul 
watch his soul, and listen to the voice of its own noble nature—and 
there is no doubt that the future will make amends for the past. 
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whatever its errors may have been—and that the Poet may yet 
be good, great, and happy. 


[From the New Monthly Magazine.—Lond. May, 1820.] 


4.—The Cenci: a tragedy, in five acts—by Percy B. Sueutey. 
8vo. Italy. (London, 1819.) 


Whatever may be the opinion respecting the poetical genius 
displayed in this work, there can be but one sentiment of wonder 
and disgust, in every honest heart, at the strange perversity of 
taste which selected its theme. Itis the story of a wretch grown old 
in crime, whose passions are concentrated at last in quenchless hate 
towards his children, especially his innocent and lovely daughter, 
against whom he perpetrates the most fearful of outrages, which 
Jeads to his death by her contrivance, and her own execution for 
the almost blameless parricide.- The narrative we believe “ is ex- 
tant in choice Italian,” but this is no excuse for making its awful 
circumstances the groundwork of a tragedy.—The circumstance 
ofa tale being true, does not always render it fit for the general 
ear. ‘The exposure of acrime too often pollutes the very soul 
which shudders at its recital, and destroys that unconsciousness of 
ill which most safely preserves its sanctities. There can be little 
doubt that the horrible details of murder which are too minutely 
given in our public journals, lead men to dwell on horrors until 
they cease to petrify, and gradually prepare them for that which 
once they trembled to think on. ‘ Direness familiar to their 
slaughterous thoughts cannot once start them.” One suicide is 
usually followed by others, because men of distempered imagina- 
tions brood over the thoughts of the deed, until their diseased and 
fevered minds are ready to embrace it.—All know that, for many 
centuries, there was no punishment provided at Rome for parricide, 
and that not an instance occurred to make the people repent of the 
omission. And may it not be supposed that this absence of the 
crime was owing to the absence of the law—that the subject was 


‘thrown far back from the imagination—that the offence was impos- 


sible because it was believed so—and that the regarding it as out 
of all human calculation, gave to it a distant awfulness far more 
fearful than the severest of earthly penalties’—The ordinary 
wicked regard themselves as on a pinnacle of virtue, while they 
look into the fearful depth beneath them. The reader of this play, 
however intense his hatred of crime, feels in its perusal that the 
sting is taken from offences which usually chill the blood with hor- 
ror, by the far removed atrocity which it discloses. ‘The more or- 
dinary vices of the hero become reliefs to us: his cruelties seem to 
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link him to humanity; and his murders are pillows on which 
the imagination reposes.——Sir Thomas Brown, in the last chapter 
of his Enquiries into Vulgar Errors, observes of such sins as want 
either name or precedent—‘“ We desire no records of such enormi- 
ties : sins should be accounted new, that so they may be esteemed 
monstrous. The pens of men may sufliciently expatiate, without 
these singularities of villany; for as they increase the hatred of 
vice in some, so do they enlarge the theory of wickedness in all. 
And this is one thing that may make latter ages worse than the 
former ; for the vicious examples of ages past, poison the curiosity 
of these present, affording a hint of sin unto seduceable spirits, and 
soliciting those unto the imitation of them, whose heads were never 
so perversely principled as to invent them.—In things of this na- 
ture, silence commendeth History ; ’tis the veniable part of things 
lost, wherein there must never rise a Pancirollus,* nor remain any 
register but that of Hell!” 

If the story of the drama before us is unfit to be told as mere 
matter of historic truth, still further is it from being suited to the 
uses of poetry.— Mr. Shelley acknowledges that any thing like ‘ a 
‘dry exhibition of his tale on the stage would be insupportable,’ 
and that ‘the person who would treat such a subject must increase 
‘the ideai, and diminish the actual horror of the events, so that the 
‘pleasure which arises from the poetry which exists in these stu- 
‘pendous suflerings and crimes, may mitigate the pain of the con- 
‘templation of the moral deformity from which they spring.’ But 
in the most prominent of their sufierings and crimes, there can be 
no poetry, nor has poetry the power to Jessen the weight of super- 
fluous misery they cast on the soul. Beauties may be thrown 
around them; but as they cannot mingle with their essence they 
will but increase their horrors; as flowers fantastically braided 
round a corpse, instead of lending any bloom to the cheek, render 
its lividness more sickening. In justice to Mr. Shelley we must 
observe that he has not been guilty of attempting to realize his own 
fancy. There is no attempt to lessen the horror of the crime, no 
endeavour to redeem its perpetrator by intellectual superiority, no 
thin veil thrown over the atrocities of his life. He stands, base as 
he is odious, and, as we have hinted already, is only thought of as 
aman, when he softens into a murderer. We are far from denying 
that there is great power in many parts of this shocking tragedy. 
Its author has at least shown himself capable of leaving these coid 
abstractions which he has usually chosen to embody, and of en- 
dowing human characters with life, sympathy and passion. With 
the exception of Cenci, who is half maniac and haif fiend, his per- 
sons speak and act like creatures of flesh and blood—not like the 


a Who wrote of Inventions Lost—de Antiquis deperditis, 
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problem of strange philosophy set in motion by galvanic art. The 
heroine, Beatrice, is distinguished only from the multitude of her 
SeX, by her singular beauty and sufferings. In destroying her 
father she seems impelled by madness rather than wiil, and in her 
fate, excites pity more by her situation than her virtues. Instead 
of avowing the deed, and asserting its justi¢e, as would be strictly 
natural for one who had committed such a crime from such a cause 
—she tries to avoid death by the meanest arts of falsehood, and en- 
courages her accomplices to endure the extremity of torture rather 
than implicate her by confession. The banquet given by Cenci to 
all the cardinals and nobles of Rome, in order to give expression 
to his delight on the violent deaths of his sons, is a wanton piece 
of absurdity, which could have nothing but its improbability to 
recommend it for adoption. The earlier scenes of the play are 
tame—the middle ones petrifying—and the last scene of all affect- 
ing and gentle. Some may object to the final speech of Beatrice 
as she and her mother are going out to die—when she requests the 
companion of her fate to ‘tie her girdle for her, and bind up her 
‘hair in any simple knot,’ and refers to the many times they had 
done this for each other which ‘ they should do no more,’—as poor 
and trifling for the close of a tragedy But the play, from the com- 
mencement of the third act, is one catastrophe, and the quiet pathos 
of the last lines is welcome, as breaking the iron spell which so 
long has bound the currents of sympathy. 

The diction of the whole piece is strictly dramatic—that is, it 1s 
nearly confined to the expression ot pe esent feeling, and scarcely ever 
overloaded with imagery which the passion does not naturally 
create.—The speeches of Cenci, are hardly of this world. His 
curses on his child—extending, as they do, the view of the reader 
beyond the subject into a frightful vista of horrors—are terrific 
almost beyond example; but we dare not place them before the 
eyes of our readers. There is one touch, however, in them, singu- 
larly profound and sublime, to which we may refer. The wretch, 
debased as he is, asserts his indissoluble relation of father, as giv- 
ing him a potency to execrate his child, which the universe must 
unite to support, and Heaven allow—leaning upon this one more 


right, which cannot sink from under him, even while he curses 


The bewildered ravings of Beatrice, are awful; but their oe 
will not allow of their quotation. —We must make one more re- 
mark on this strange instance of perverted genius, and we shall 
then gladly fly from its remembrance for ever. It seems at first 
sight wonderful, that Mr. Shelley, of all men, should have perpe- 
trated this offence against taste and morals. He professes to lool 
almost wholly on the brightest side of humanity—to “ bid the 
lovely scenes at distance hail’”—and live in fond and disinterested 
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expectation of a “ progeny of golden years” hereafter to bless the 
world. We sympathize with him in these anticipations, though we 
difler widely from him as to the means by which the gradual ad- 
vancement of the species will be eflected.—A restless activity 
prompts him to the boldest and most fearful excursions—sometimes 
almost touching on the portals of heaven, and at others, sinking a 
thousand fathoms deep in the cloudy chair of cold fantasy, into 
the regions of chaos and eternal night. ‘Thus will he continue to 
vibrate, until he shall learn that there are sanctities in his nature, 
as well as rights, and that these venerable relations which he de- 
spises, instead of contracting the soul, nurture its most extended 
charities, and cherish its purest aspirations for universal good. 





[From the Edinburgh Review.—Jan. 1820.] 


Art. XV.—1. 4 Sicilian Story. With Diego de Montilla; and 
other Poems. By Barry Cornwati. 12mo. pp. 180. Lon- 
don, 1820. 


A coop imitation of what is excellent, is generally preferable to 
original mediocrity :—Only it provokes dangerous comparisons— 
and makes failures more conspicuous—and sometimes reminds us 
that excellent things are imitable by their faults—and that too dili- 
gent a study of the wonders of Art, is apt to lead into some forget- 
fulness of the beauties of Nature. 

In spite of all these dangers we must say that the author before 
us is a very good imitator—and unquestionably, for the most part, 
of very good models. His style is chiefly moulded, and his versi- 
fication modulated on the pattern of Shakspeare, and the other dra- 
matists of that glorious age—particularly Marlow, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Massinger. He has also copied ‘something from 
Milton and Ben Jonson, and the amorous cavaliers of the Usurpa- 
tion—and then passing ‘disdainfully over all the intermediate wri- 
ters, has flung himself fairly into the arms of Lord Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Leigh Hunt.—This may be thought, per- 
haps, rather a violent transition; and likely to lead to something of 
an incongruous mixture. But the materials really harmonize very 
iolerably ; and the candid reader of the work will easily discover 
the secret of this amalgamation. 

In the first place, Mr. Cornwall is himself a poet—and one of no 
mean rate ;—and not being a maker of parodies or centos, he does 
not imitate by indiscriminately caricaturing the prominent pecu- 
liarities of his models, or crowding together “their external or me- 


‘chanical characteristics—but merely disciplines his own genius in 


the school of theirs—and tinges the creatures of his fancy with the 
colouring which glows in theirs. In the nert place, and what is 
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much more important, it is obvious, that a man may imitate Shak- 
speare and his great compeers, without presuming to rival thier 
variety or universality, and merely by endeavouring to copy one 
or two of their many styles and excellencies.—This is the case with 


Mr. C. He does not meddle with the thunders and lightings of 


the mighty poet; and still less with his boundless humour and fresh- 
springing merriment. He has nothing to do with Falstaff or Si- 
lence; and does not venture himself in the lists with Macbeth, or 
Lear, or Othello. It is the tender, the sweet, and the fanciful only, 


that he aspires to copy—the girlish innocence and lovely sorrow of 


Juliet, Imogen, Perdita, or Viola—the enchanted solitude of Pros- 
pero and his daughter—the etheria] loves and jealousies of Oberon 
and Titania, and those other magical scenes, all perfumed with love 

and poetry, and breathing the spirit of a celestial spring, which lie 
scattered in every part of his writings.—The genius of Fletcher, 
perhaps, is more akin to Mr. C.’s muse of imitation, than the soar- 
ing and ‘extravagant spirit’ of Shakspeare; and we think we can 
trace, in more places than one, the impression which his fancy has 
received from the patient sufiering and sweet desolation of Aspatia, 
in his Maid’s tragedy. It is the youthful Milton only that he has 
presumed to copy—the Milton of Lycidas and Comus, and the Ar- 
cades, aad the Seraphic Hymns—not the lofty and austere Milton 


of the Paradise. From Jonson, we think, he has imitated some of 


those exquisite songs and lyrical pieces that lie buried in the rub- 
bish of his masks, and which continued to be the models for all such 
writings down to the period of the Restoration. ‘There are no 
traces, we think, of Dryden, or Pope, or Young,—or of any body 
else indeed, till we come down to Lord Byron, and our other tune- 
ful contemporaries. From what we have already said, it will be 
understood, that Mr. C. has not thought of imitating all Byron, 
any more than all Skakspeare. He leaves untouched the mockery 
and misanthropy, as well as much of the force and energy of the 


noble Lord’s poetry—and betakes himself only to its deep sense of 


beauty, and the grace and tenderness that are so often and so 
strangely interwoven with those less winning characteristics.—It is 
the poetry of Manfred, of Parisina, of Haidée and Thyrsa, that he 
‘aims at copying, and not the higher and more energetic tone of the 
Corsair, or Childe Harold, or Don Juan.—He has indeed borrow- 
ed the manner of this last piece in two of the poems in this little 
volume—but has shown no great aptitude for wit or sarcasm, and 
has succeeded only in the parts that are pathetic and tender. There 
is a great deal of the diction of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
some imitation of their beauties: But we think the natural bent of 
his genius is more like that of Leigh Hunt than any other author.— 

tle has the same play of fancy, and the same capacity of deep and 
ijelicate feeling, together with the same relish for the old Italian 
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poetry, and the plain and simple pathos of Dante and Boccacio.— 
We doubt, however, whether he has equal force of original talent, 

or W hether he could have written any thing so good, on the whole, 
as the beautiful story of Rimini: But he has better taste and better 
judgment—or, what perhaps is but saying the same thing, he has 
in affectation, and far less conceit. He has scarcely any other 
aflectation, indeed, than is almost necessarily implied in a sedulous 
imitator of difficult models—and no visible conceit at all. On the 
contrary, we cannot help supposing him to be a very natural and 
amiable person, who has taken to write poetry, more for the love 
he bears it, than the fame to which it may raise him—who cares 
nothing for the sects and factions into which the poetical world 
may be div ided—but, regarding himself as a debtor to every writer 
who has given him pleasure, desires nothing better than to range 
freely over the whole Parnassian garden, ‘ stealing and giving 
odour’ with a free spirit and a grateful and joyous heart. 

{t is this apparent devotion to the purer part of his art—and 
the total exclusion of all contentious and dogmatical matter, that 
constitutes the great charm of his writing. ‘The fever of party 
<pirit, and the bitterness of speculative contention, have of late 
years infected all our literature ; and Poetry itself, instead of be- 
ing the balm and anodyne of minds hurt and rufiled with the rug- 
ged tasks and angry struggles of the world, has too often been 
made the vehicle of moral and political animosity, religious anti- 
pathy and personal offence. We cannot always, with all our phi- 
losophy, escape the soil and tarnish of those contagious pursuits ; 
but it is delightful to turn from them awhile, to the unalloy ed 
sweets of such poetry as Mr. Cornwall’s; and to refresh our 
fancies, and to strengthen and compose our good affection, among 
the images of love and beauty, and gentle sympathy and sorrow, 
with which it every where presents us. It is time, however, to im- 
part a portion of these soothing strains to our readers also. 

The first, and in our opinion the finest poem in the book, is “ the 
Sicilian Story; ;” the outline, and a good deal of the details of which, 
are taken from a well known tale in the Decameron. It is in the 
sweet and irregular measure of L.ycidas—though in a much more 
familiar and dramatic strain of diction than any of the Miltonic va- 


rieties. The following verses appear to us extremely beautiful. 
“ One night a masque was held within the walls 
Of a Sicilian palace: the gay flowers 
Cast life and beauty o’er the marble halls, 
And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 
That ’rose half hidden by sweet lemon bowers 
A low and silver-voiced music made: 
Aud there the frail perfuming woodbine strayed 
Winding its slight arms ’round the cypress bough, 
And as in female trust seem’d there to crow, 
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Her brother, who had always thwarted her love, in 
hate and bitter scorn, pronounces the name of Guido. 
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Like woman’s love ’midst sorrow flourishing: 
And every odorous plant and brighter thing 
Born of the sunny skies and wegping rain, 
That from the bosom of the spring 

Starts into life and beauty once again, 
Blossom’d; and there in walks of evergreen, 
Gay cavaliers and dames high-born and fair, 
Wearing that rich and melancholy sinile 
That can so well beguile 

The human heart from its recess, were seen; 
And lovers full of love or studious care 
Wasting their rhymes upon the soft night air, 
And spirits that never till the morning sleep. 
And, far away, the mountain Etna flung 
Eternally its pyramid of flame 


High as the heav’ ns, while from its heart there came 


Hollow and subterranean noises deep ; 

And all around the constellations hung 

Their starry lamps, lighting the midnight sky, 
As to do honour to that revelry. 


Yet was there one in that gay shifting crowd 


Sick at the soul with sorrow: her quick eye 


Ran restless thro’ the throng, and then she bowed 
Her head upon her breast, and one check’d sigh 
Breath’d sweet reproach ’gainst her Italian boy, 
The dark-eyed Guido w hom she loved so well: 


(O how he loved Sicilian Isabel!) 
Why came he not that night to share the joy 
That sate on every face. 


* Dark Guido came not all that night, while she 
His young and secret bride sate wate hing there, 
Pale as the marble columns: She search’d sound 


And ’round, and sicken’d at the revelry; 
But if she heard a quick or lighter bound 


Half ’rose and gazed, and o’er her tearful sight 


Drew her white Laaiadl to see his raven hair 
Come down in masses like the starless night; 


And ’neath each shortened mask she strove the while 


To catch his sweet inimitable smile, 
Opening such lips as the boy Hylas wore: 


(fle whom the wild and wanton Nymphs of yore 
Stole from Alemena’s Son:) But one, and then 
Another passed, and bowed, and passed again. 
{‘*She looked on all in vain: at last, more near 


A figure came, and whispering in her ear »_| 


ders at the ill-omened sounds. 


It was her brother’s voice—Leoni!—no; 
It could not be that he would jeer her so. 


He breathed a name; *twas ‘Giuido:’ tremblingly 


She sate and shrunk from his inquiring eye, 
But hid the mighty secret of her soul. 
Again—ah ! then she heard her terrible doom 
Sound Jike a prophecy, and to her room 

Like a pale, solitary shade she stole.”| 


t 
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The poet proceeds to describe how the lovers had passed the 


morning. 

“That morn they sat upon the sea-beach green ; 

For in that land the sward springs fresh and free 

Close to the ocean, and no tides are seen 

To break the glassy quiet of the sea: 

And Guido, with his arm ’round Isabel, 

Unclasped the tresses of her chestnut hair, 

Which in her white and heaving bosom fell 

Like things enamour’d, and then with jealous air 

Bade the soft amorous winds not wanton there; 

And then his dark eyes sparkled, and he wound 

Tie fillets like a coronet around 

Her brow, and bade her rise and be a queen. 

And oh! ’twas sweet to see her delicate hand 

Pressed ’gainst his parted lips, as tho’ to check 

In mimic anger all those whispers bland 

He knew so well to use, and on his neck 

Her round arm hung; while half as in command 
And half entreaty did her swimming eye 

Speak of forbearance, "till from her pouting lip 

He snatched the honey-dews that lovers sip, 

And then, in crimsoning beauty, playfully 

She frowned, and wore that self-betraying air 

‘That women loved and flattered love to wear. 

Oft would he, as on that same spot they lay 

Beneath the last light of a summer’s day, 

Tell (and would watch the while her steadfast eye, 

How on the lone Pacific he had been, 

When the Sea Lion on his watery way 

Went rolling thro’ the billows green, 

And shook that ocean’s dead tranquillity: 

And he would tell her of past times, and where 

He rambled in his boyhood far away, 

And spoke of other worlds and wonders fair 

And mighty and magnificent, for he 

Had seen the bright sun worshipp’d like a god 

Upon that land where first Columbus trod ; 

And travelled by the deep Saint Law rence’ tide 

And by Niagara’s cataracts of foam, 

And seen the wild deer roam 

Amongst interminable forests, where 

The serpent and the savage have their lair 

Together. Nature there in wildest guise 
Stands undisguised and nearer to the skies ; 

And ’midst her giant trees and waters wide 

The bones of things forgotten, burried deep, 

Give glimpses of an elder world, espied 

By us but in that fine and dreamy sleep, 

When Fancy, ever the mother of deep truth, 

Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of youth. “ 

She retires, heart broken, from the banquet to her couch. 

[‘Her sleep that night was fearful,—O, that night! 
f it indeed was sleep : for in her sight 

A form (a dim and waving shadow) stood, 

And pointed far up the creat Etna’s side, 
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Where, from a black ravine, a dreary wood 
Peeps out and frowns upon the storms below, 
And bounds and braves the wilderness of snow. 
It gazed awhile upon the lonely bride 
With melancholy air and glassy eye, 
And spoke—[‘ Awake and search yon dell, for ! 
‘ Though risen above my old mortality, 
* Have left my mangled and unburied limbs 
* A prey for wolves hard by the waters there, 
* And one Jock of my black and curled hair, 
* That one I vowed to thee, my beauty! swims 
* Like a mere weed upon the mountain river ; 
* And those dark eyes you used to love so well 
‘(They loved you dearly, my own Isabel,) 
‘ Are shut, and now have lost their light for ever.’ 
[* Go then unto yon fair ravine, and save 
‘Your husband’s heart for some more quiet grave 
‘Than what the stream and withering winds may lend, 
‘ And ‘neath the basil tree we planted, give 
‘The fond heart burial, so that tree shall live, 
* And shed a solace on thy after days: 
‘ And thou—but oh! Fask thee not to tend 
‘The plant on which thy Guido loved to gaze, 
* For with a spirit’s power I see thy heart.’ 
He said no more, but with the dawning day 
Shrunk, as the shadows of the clouds de part 
Before the conquering sunbeams, silently. 
Then sprung she from the pillow where she lay, 
To the wild sense of doubtful misery : 
And when she ’woke she did obey the dream, 
And journey’d onwards to the mountain stream 
Tow’rd which the phantom pointed, and she drew 
The thorns aside which there luxuriant grew, 
And with a beating heart descended where 
The waters washed, it said, its fleating hair.” 


She journeys to the fatal ravine-tend there finds the mangled 
body of the youth, whom her brother had murdered. 


[“ It was a spot like those romancers paint, 
Or painted when of dusky knights they told 
Wandering about in forests old, 

When the last purple colour was waxing faint, 
And day was dying in the west; the trees 
(Dark pine and chestnut and the dwarfed oak 
And cedar) shook their branches, ’till the shade 
Look’d like a spirit, and living as it played, 
Svem’d holding diin communion with the breeze : 
Below, a tum! bling river rolled along, 

(Its course by lava rocks and branches broke,} 
Singing for aye its fierce and noisy song. 

Oh ! till that moment none 

Could tell (not she) how much of hope the sun 
And cheerful morning , With its noises, brought. 
And she from each glance a courage caught, 
For light and life had scattered half her fright. 
And she could almost smile on the past night : 
So, with a buoyant feeling, mixed with fear 
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Lest she might scorn Heav’n’s missioned minister, 
She took her weary way and searched the dell, 
And there she saw him—dead. Poor desolate child 
Of sixteen summers, had the waters wild 

No pity on the boy you loved so well !””] 

“ There stiff and cold the dark-eyed Guido lay, 
His pale face upwards to the careless day, 

That smiled as it was wont; and he was found 
His young limbs mangled on the rocky ground, 
And, midst the weltering weeds and shallows cold, 
His black hair floated as the phantom told, 

And like the very dream his glassy eye 

Spoke of gone mortality.” 

She obeys the directions of the spirit; and the basil tree—nou- 
rished by that precious deposit—towers and blossoms in rare and 
unnatural beauty. 

[“ And the tree grew and grew ; and brighter green 
Shot from its boughs than she before had seen, 
And softly with its leaves the west winds play’d ; 
And she did water it with her tears, and talk 
As to aliving spirit, and in the shade 
Would place it gently when the sun did walk 
High in his hot meridian, and she prest 
The boughs (which fell like balm) upon her breast. 
She never plucked a leaf, nor let a weed 
Within the shadow of its branches feed, 
But nursed it as a mother guards her child, 
And kept it shelter’d from the ‘ winter wild :’ 
And so it grew beyond its fellows, and 
Tower’d in unnatural beauty, waving there 
And whispering to the moon and midnight air, 
And stood a thing unequalled in the land. 
But never more along her favourite vale, 
Or by the village paths or hurrying river, 
Or on the beach, when clouds are seen to sail 
Across the setting sun, while waters quiver 
And breezes rise to bid the day farewell— 
No more in any bower she once lov’d well, 
Whose sound or silence to the ear could tell 
Aught of the passionate past, the pale girl trod : 
Yet Love himself, like an invisible god, 
Haunted each spot, and with his own rich breath 
Filled the wide air with music sweet-and.soft, 
Such as might calm or conquer Death, if Death 
Could e’er be conquer’d, and from aloft 
Sad airs, like those she heard in infancy, 
Fell omer soulsand filled her eyes with tears, 
And recollections came of happier years 
Thronging frotmall the cells of memory. 
All her heart’s follies she.remembered then, 
How coy arid*rash—how scornful she had been, 
And then how tender, and how coy again, 
And every shifting of the burning scene 
That sorrow stamps upon the helpless brain.”] 
Her brother, however, finds the heart, atid casts it into the sea 
{That day the green tree wither’d, and she knew 
The solace of her mind was stol’n and gone: 
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And then she felt that she was quite alone 

In the wide world : so, to the distant woods 

And caverned haunts, and where the mountain floods 
Thunder unto the silent air, she flew, 

She flew away, and left the world behind, 

And all that man doth worship, in her flight ; 
All that around the beating heart is twined ; 
Yet, as she looked farewell to human kind, 

One quivering drop arose and dimin’d her sight, 
The last that frenzy gave to poor distress. 

And then into the dreary wilderness 

She went alone, a craz’d heart-broken thing : 
And in the solitude she found a cave 

Half hidden by the wild-brier blossoming, 
Whereby a black and solitary pine, 

Struck by the fiery thunder, stood and gave 

Of pow’r and death a token and a sign: 

And there she lived for months: She did not heed 
The seasons or their change, and she would feed 
On roots and berries as the creatures fed 
Which had in woods been bred and nourished. 

Once, and once only was she seen, and then 

The chamois hunter started from his chase, 
And stopped to look a moment on her face, 
And could not turn him to his sports again. 
Thin Famine sat upon her hollow cheek, 

And settled madness in her glazed eye 

Told of a young heart wrong’d and nigh to break, 
And, as the spent winds waver ere they die, 
She to herself a few wild words did speak, 

And sung a strange and broken melody : 

And ever as she sung she strew’d the ground 
With yellow leaves that perished ere their time, 
And well their fluttering fall did seem to chime 
With the low music of her song : the sound 
Came like a dirge filling the air around, 

And this (or like) the melancholy rhyme.” ] 

“ At last she wandered home. She came by night. 
The pale moon shota sad and troubled light 
Amidst the mighty clouds that moved along. 

The moaning winds of Autumn sang their song, 
And shook the red leaves from the forest trees ; 
And subterranean voices spoke. ‘The seas 

Did rise and fall, and then that fearful swell 
Came silently which seamen know so well ; 

And all was likean Omen. Isabel 

Passed to the room where, in old times, she lay, 
And there they found her at the break of day ; 
Her look was smiling, but she never spoke 

Or motioned, even to say—her heart was broke : 
Yet in the quiet of her shining eye 

Lay death, and something we are wont to deem 
(When we discourse of some such mournful theme,) 
Beyond the Jook of mere mortality. 3 
She died—yet searcely can we call it death . 
When heaven so softly draws the parting breath: ;’ 
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She was translated to a finet sphere, 

For what could match or make her happy here ! 
She died, and with her gentle death there came 
Sorrow and ruin ; and Leoni fell 

A victim to that unconsuming flame, 

That burns and revels on the heart of man ; 
Remorse.—This is the tale of Isabel, 

And of her love the young Italian.” 


“'The Worship of Dian,” and “ the Death of Acis,” are very ele- 
gant and graceful imitations of the higher style of Theocritus ; and 
remind us of Akenside’s Hymn to the Naiads—though there is 
more grace and tenderness, and less majesty. 

‘“ Gyges” is the story of old Candaules, attempted in the style of 
Beppo and Don Juan—and not quite successfully attempted. Mr. 
C. has no great turn for pleasantry ; and no knack at all—and we 
are glad of it—at scorn and misanthropy. The two stanzas [quot- 
ed in the New Month. Mag.—following] which have nothing to 
do with the story, are touching. 

“The Falcon” is an exquisite imitation, or versification, rather, 
of a beautiful and very characteristic story of Boccacio. Though 
thrown into a dramatic form, the greater part of it is a very literal 
version of the words of the original—and the whole. is—perfectly 
faithful to its spirit. Nor do we remember to have seen any thing 
in English, so well calculated to give a just idea of the soft and 
flowing style, and of the natural grace and pathos of that great 
master of modern literature. Then follow a number of little poems, 


songs, sonnets, and elegies—all elegant and fanciful. The follow- 
ing is entitled ** Marcelia.” 

i It was adreary place. The shallow brook 

That ran throughout the wood there took a turn, 

And widened: all its music died away, 

And in the place a silent eddy told 

That there the stream grew deeper. There dark trees 

Funereal (cypress, yew, and shadowy pine, 

And spicy cedar) clustered, and at night 

Shook from their melancholy branches sounds 

And sighs like death: ’twas strange, for thro’ the day 

They stood quite motionless, and looked methought. 

Like monumental things which the sad earth 

From its green bosom had cast out in pity 

To mark a young girl’s grave. 

Never may net 

Of venturous fisher be cast in with hope, 

For not a fish abides there. The slim deer 

Snorts as he ruffles with his shorten’d breath 

The brook, and panting flies the unholy place, 

And the white heifer lows and passes on ; 

The foaming hound laps not, and winter birds 

Go higher up the stream. And yet I love 

To loiter there: and when the rising moon 

Flames down the avenue of pines, and looks 

Red and dilated thro’ the evening mists, 
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And chequered as the heavy branches sway 

To and fro’ with the wind, I stay to listen, 

And fancy to myself that a sad voice, 

Praying, comes moaning thro’ the leaves, as ’twere 
For some misdeed.” 


We may select the following, too, from a little fragment called 


Portraits.” 


** Behind her followed an Athenian dame, 
(The pale and elegant Aspasia) 
Like some fair marble carved by Phidias’ hand, 
And meant to imitate the nymph or muse. 

Then came a dark-brow’d spirit, on whose head 
Laurel and withering roses loosely hung ; 
She held a harp, amongst whose chords her hand 
Wandered for music—and it cathe: She sang 
A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
Seem’d envious of her metody, and streamed 
Amidst the wires to rival.her, in vain. 
Short was the strain, but sweet: Methought it spoke 
Of broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas, 
Of love, and loneliness, and fancy gone, 

’ And hopes decayed for ever: and my ear 

Caught well remember’d names, § Leucadia’s rock’ 
Attimes, and ‘faithless Phaon:’ ‘Then the form 
Pass’d not, but seem’d to melt in air away: 
This was the Lesbian Sappho. 

At last, came one whom none could e’er inistake 
Amidst a million: Egypt’s dark-ey’d Queen : 
The love, the spell, the bane of Antony. 
O, Cleopatra! who shall speak of thee 2 
Gaily, but like the Empress of a land 
She moved, and light as a wood nymph in her prime, 
And crowned with costly gems, whose single price 
Might buy a kingdom, yet how dim they shone 
Beneath the magic of her eye, whose beam 
Flash’d love and languishment : Of varying humours 
She seem’d, yet subtle in her wildest mood, 
As guile were to her passions ministrant. 
At last she sank as dead. A noxious worm 
Fed on those blue and wandering veins that lae’d 
Her rising bosom : ay, did sleep upon 
The pillow of Antony, and left behind, 
In dark requital for its banquet—death.” 


The last poem, called “ Diego de Montilla,” is, like Gyges, an 


‘imitation of Don Juan, and is liable to the same remarks. It 


is the longest piece, we think, in the collection ; extending to some 
eighty or ninety stanzas; and though it makes no great figure in 
the way of sarcasm, or lofty and energetic sentiment, it comes 
nearer, perhaps, than its immediate prototype, to the weaker and 
more innocent pleasantry of the Italian ottava rima—and may 
fairly match with either, as to the better qualities of elegance, deli- 
cacy, and tenderness. There is, as usual, not much of a story. 
Don Diego falls in love with a scornful lady, and pines on her re- 
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jection of him; on which her younger sister falls secretly in love 
with him—and when he sets out on his travels to forget his passion, 
droops and fades in his absence, and at last dies of a soft aud me- 
lancholy decline. Diego returns to mourn over her: and, touched 
to the heart by her pure and devoted love, sequesters himself in 
jis paternal castle, and lives a few calm and pensive years in re- 
tirement, when he dies before middle age, for the sake of his faith- 
ful victim. ‘There is no profligacy and no horror in all this; no 
mockery of virtue and honour, and no strong mixtures of bufloone- 
ry and grandeur. Most certainly there is not any thing like the 
power, used or misused, that we have felt in other poems in the 
same measure; but there is nevertheless a great deal of beauty; 


and a great deal of poetry and pathos. 
[** O, melancholy Love! amidst thy fears, 
Thy darkness, thy despair, there runs a vein 
Of pleasure, like a smile ’midst many tears— 
The pride of sorrow that will not complain— 
The exultation that in after years 
The lov’d one will discover—and in vain, 
How much the heart silently in its cell 
Did suffer till it broke, yet nothing tell. 
f.lse—wherefore else doth lovely woman keep 
Lock’d in her heart of hearts, from every gaze 
Hidden, her struggling passion—wherefore weep 
In grief that never while it flows allays 
Those tumults in the bosom buried deep, 
And robs her bright eyes of their natural rays. 
Creation’s sweetest riddle !—yet, remain 
Just as thou art ; man’s only worthy gain. 
And thou, poor Spanish maid, ah! what hadst thou 
Done to the archer blind that he should dart 
His cruel shafts ’till thou wast forced to bow 
In bitter anguish, ay, endure the smart 
The more because thou wor’st a smiling brow 
While the dark arrow canker’d at thy heart ? 
Yet jeer her not: if *twere a folly, she 
Hath paid (how firmly paid) Love’s penalty. ] 
Oft would she sit and look upon the sky, 
When rich clouds in the golden sunset lay 
Basking, and loved to hear the soft winds sigh 
That come like music at the close of day 
Trembling amongst the orange blooins, and die 
As ’twere from very sweetness. She was gay, 
Meekly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 
Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 
And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 
A clear transparent colour sate awhile: 
*T was like, a bard would say, the morning’s blush 
And round her mouth there played a gentle smile, 
Which tho’ at first it might your terrors hush, 
It could not, tho’ it strove, at Jast beguile ; 
And her hand shook, and then ‘rose the blue vein 
Branching about in all its windings plain. 
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The girl was dying. Youth and beauty—alli 
Men love or women boast of was decaying, 
And one by one life’s finest powers did fall 
Before the touch of death, who seem’d delaying, 
As tho’ he’d not the heart at once to call 
The maiden tohis home. At iast, arraying 
Himself in softest guise, he came : she sigh’d 
And, smiling as though her lover whispered, died.” 
Diego comes just after her death. 
“‘ He saw her where she lay in silent state, 
Cold and as white as marble ; and her eye, 
Whereon such bright and beaming beauty sate, 
Was—after the fashion of mortality, 
Closed up for ever; e’en the smiles which late 
None could withstand, were gone ; and there did lig 
{For he had drawn aside the shrouding veil,) 
By her a helpless hand, waxen and pale. 
[Diego stood beside the coffin lid 
And gazed awhile upon her: then he bent 
And kissed her, and did—’twas grief’s folly, bid 
Her wait awhile for him, for that he meant 
To follow quickly : then his face he hid, 
And ’gainst the margin of the coffin leant, 
} [n mute and idle anguish : not a breath 
gis Or sound was heard. He was alone with Death. 
i At last, they drew him like a child away ; 
ey And spoke in soothing sorrow of the dead, 
Placing her sweet acts out in kind array, 
a And mourn’d that one so gracious should have fled 
As ’twere before her time ; though she would say, 





; Hit Poor girl, (and often to that talk she led,) 

i That to die early was a happy lot, 

4 And, cheering, said she should be ‘ soon forgot.’ 
ie She left one letter for her love ; they gave 

id The feeble scrawl into his hand, and told 

iid How when she found that medicine could not save 


And love had come too late, she grew more bold, 
And bade, when she was quiet in her grave, 
| (I think the phrase was ‘ when her hand was cold,’) 
ie That they should give that letter to the Lord 
Ke Diego, her first love ; or some such word. 
Th None heard the sad contents; he read it through 
Be. And through, and wept and pondered on each page. 
Le At last, a gentle melancholy grew, 
And touch’d like sorrow at its second stage, 
His eye with languor, and contriv’d to strew 
His hair with silver ere his middle age: 
But for the fiery passion which alone 
Had stamp’d his youth with folly,—it was gone.] 
Some years he lived : he liv’d in solitude, 
And scarcely quitted his ancestral home, 
Tho’ many a friend and many a lady woo’d 
Of birth and beauty.” 
“ He grew familiar with the bird ; the brute 
Knew well its benefactor, and he’d feed 
And make acquaintance with the fishes mute, 
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And, like the Thracian Shepherd, as we read, 
Drew, with the music of his stringed lute, 
Behind him winged things, and many a tread 
And tramp of animal : and in his hall 
He was a Lord indeed, belov’d by all. 
In a high solitary turret where 
None were admitted would he muse, when first 
The young day broke, perhaps because he there 
Had in his early infancy been nurs’d, 
Or that he felt more pure the morning air, 
Or lov’d to see the great Apollo burst 
From out his cloudy bondage, and the night 
Hurry away before the conquering light. 
But oftener to a gentle lake that lay 
Cradled within a forest’s bosom, he 
Would, shunning kind reproaches, steal away, 
And, when the inland breeze was fresh and free, 
There would he loiter all the livelong day, 
Tossing upon the waters listlessly. 
The swallow dash’d beside him, and the deer 
Drank by his boat and eyed him without fear. 
jt was a soothing place: the summer hours 
Pass’d there in quiet beauty, and at night 
The moon ran searching through the woodbine bowers, 
And shook o’er all the leaves her kisses bright, 
O’er lemon blossoms and faint myrtle flowers, 
And there the west wind often took his flight 
When heaven’s clear eye was closing, while above 
Pale Hesper ’rose, the evening light of love.” 
* He comes more lovely than the Hours: his look 
Sheds calm refreshing light, and eyes that burn 
With glancing at the sun’s so radiant book, 
Unto his softer page with pleasure turn: 
‘Tis like the murmur of some shaded brook, 
Or the soft welling of a Naiad’s urn. 
After the sounding of the vast sea-waves.” 
{—* But it hath passed away, and there remains . 
Scarcely the shadow of his name: the sun, 
The soft breeze, andithe fierce autumnal rains 
Fall now alike upon him: he hath done 
With Life, and cast away its heavy chains, 
And in his place another spirit may run 
Its vourse, (thus live, love, languish, and thus die,) 
Through every maze of dim mortality.” 


We have quoted more of this than we intended, and must now 
turn us to our sterner work again. We hope, however, that this 
is not to be our last meeting with Mr. Cornwall. We are glad to 
see a new edition of his Dramatic Scenes advertised. We ought to 
have noticed that pleasing little volume before, and should have 
made a few extracts from it here, if we had not mislaid our copy. 
As it is, we can safely recommend it to all who are pleased with 
what has now been extracted. 





(Mr. Cornwall, in a dedicatory sonnet to a lady, young and beautiful, al- 
Ost iInsinuates that these lays may he his last. He has done nothing—and he 
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has done much,—nothing that he may not easily excel, much that not many wil! 
easily equal. We must not, therefore, hear him speaking seriously of giving over 
before he has fairly begun—every body seems to think kindly and hopefully of 
him—ie has smoothed the raven face of periodical criticism till it has smiled— 
he has done more than that, he has acquired the friendship of all true lovers of 
poetry. We must not be unreasonable—let him write when, what, and how he 
chooses—but he must remember, that as the gift of inspiration has been won, 
so can it be retained and strengthened only by constant, devout, and severe 


worship. } Blackwood’s Ed. Mag. March. 








LIST OF AMERICAN, AND IMPORTANT EUROPEAN, 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

41 Treatise on Agriculiure ; comprising a concise History of its Origin 
and Progress, the present Condition of the Art, abroad and at home, and 
the Theory and Practice of Husbandry, which have arisen out of the 
present state of philosophical attainments in Europe. By a Practical 
Farmer. 8vo. pp. 168. J. Buel. Albany. 1820. 

Address to the Agricultural Society of Maryland. By the Hon. Vir- 
gil Maxey. 8vo. Annapolis. | 

Address before the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture. 
By William Tilghman. 8vo. pp. 36. Philadelphia. 

CHeMIsTRY. 

Elements of Chemical Science. By John Gorham, M.D. 2 vols. 
with plates. Svo. Boston. 

ComMERCE. 

Commercial Regulations of the Foreign Countries with which the United 
States have Commercial Intercourse. Published by direction of the Pre- 
sideut of the United States. 8vo. Washington. $6. 

Epvucation. 

The Pronouncing Spelling-Book. By J. A. Cummings, author of An- 
cient and ModernGeography. Boston. 

The pronunciation of this school-book is strictly that of Walker ; but in place 
of the smail figures over the letters, as used by Walker, the small letters them 
selves which express the sounds, are used. Thus the sounds, with the aid oi 
appropriate marks, are exactly and peculiarly denoted—without the necessity 
of Walker’s more complex method of spelling words wrong for the sake of cor- 
rect pronunciation—and without the danger, as by that method, of leading 
children into erroneous spelling. From Advertisement. 

The Academician ; containing the elements of scholastic science, and 
the outlines of philosophic education, predicated on the analysis of the 
human mind, and exhibiting the improved methods of instruction. By 
Albert Picket, President of the Incorporated Society of Teachers, and 
John W. Picket—authors of the American Class-Books, &c. 8v0. 
pp. 400. New-York. , 

Roman Antiquities ; or, an account of the manners and customs 0! 
the Romans. By Alexander Adam, LL. D. &c. Revised, corrected, 
and illustrated, with notes and additions, by P. Wilson, LL. D. profes- 
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sor of Languages in Columbia College. 8vo. W. A. Mercein. 
New-York. 


——— 


Studies of the Historic Muse. By the author of “A general outline 
of the Swiss Landscapes,” ‘“‘ The Letters of Yorick,” &c. &c. to. 
Dublin. 

Under the above title, the author, who ought not to publish anonymously, has 
presented the literary world with a series of very original and interesting essays, 
They are evidently the production of a man of learning, extensive reading, and 
acuteness ; and are calculated to lead the young mind to close thinking and to 
critical investigation. New Monthly Mag. 

GrocRAPHY AND ToPoGRAPHY. 

A Map of the Hudson River, from actual survey. By Mr. E. W, 
Bridges, city surveyor of New-York. A. T. Goodrich & Co. New- 
York. 1820. 

It delineates, on a scale of two miles to the inch, all that is worthy of observa- 
tion on the banks of this river, such as towns, cities, villages, landing places, the 
residences of country gentlemen, and all the numerous and beautiful country 
seats, with names of the owners or occupants, and memorable revolutionary sites. 
(A volume will hereafter be published, containing historical and geographical 
details; revolutionary anecdotes and miscellaneous sketches, accompanied with 


appropriate embellishments of the beautiful and picturesque scenery bordering 
on the Hudson river. ] Advert. 





Abstract of America and the British Colonies. By William Kingdom. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sur l’ Elévation des Montagnes de l’Inde, par Alexandre de Humboldt. 
Paris. 

There is, perhaps, no man living who has made, in his own person, and col- 
lected from others, so many facts and observations connected with the various 
atmospherical phenomena as the Baron de Humboldt. His essay on ‘ Isother- 
mal lines and the distribution of heat over the globe,”* was an able and elaborate 
production. In the Memoir before us, more confined in its object, but still 
closely connected with the former, we cannot say that he appears in quite so 
advantageous a light. He had, in truth, fewer data to proceed upon; and in- 
deed the only motive which could have induced him to write at all on a subject, 
of which the little that was known had already appeared in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, must have been a desire’ of extending the information contained in 
that work, for the edification of the Parisian philosophers. Quarterly Rev. 

| GpoLocy anp MINERALOGY. 

Observations on the Geology of the United States of America, with some 
remarks on the nature and fertility of soils, by the decomposition of the 
different classes of rocks, &c. By William McClure. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia. | 

An, Essay.on the.Geology of the Hudson River, and the adjacent re- 
gions, illustrated by a geological section of the country from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandy-Hook, N. Y. northward through the highlands in 
N. Y. towards the Catskill mountains. By Samuel Akerly. 12mo. 





A System of Mineralogy. By Robert Jameson, professor of natural 


a In the ‘Mémoires de Physique et de Chimie de la Société d’Arcueil.’— 
Tom. iii. Paris, 1817. 
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history in the University of Edinburgh. Three vols. 8vo. A new 
edition, being the third, greatly improved. Edinburgh. 
History anp Biocraruy. 

A Biographical Memoir of Hugh Williamson, M. D. LL. D. &c. by 
David Hosack, M. D. LL. D. &c. pp. 91. C.S. Van Winkle. New- 
York. 1820. 

We feel grateful to Dr. Hosack for his instrumentality in bringing the anec- 
dote [relating to the famous letters of Huchinson and Oliver,| before the pub- 
lic. [Dr. Franklin, when agent for the colonies of Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts in London, obtained, by the assistance of a third person, those letters 
addressed to a secretary of Lord Grenville, and showing the secret endeavour of 
the writers to subvert the chartered rights of the colonies. The third person, 
from whom Dr. Franklin received possession of the letters, was Dr. Williamson. ] 
It may seem a want of courtesy to summon an occasional performance, like 
this, to the bar of verbal criticism. We therefore but just observe in passing, 
that there is room for greater simplicity of style—that the poetical quotations 
are too numerous—and the translation of the Latin one, we trust, superfluous. 
The allusions to the religious character of the subject of the memoir seem to us 
occasionally to border on canting. The anecdote, in particular, of Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s parents, page 12th, is singularly injudicious. 

North. Amer. Rev. July. 

Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Caroli- 
na, from the first settlement of the province to the war of the revo- 
lution, &c. with some account of the early civil history of South Caro- 
lina, never before published. By Frederick Dalcho. 8vo. pp. 613. 
Charleston. 

History of the Rise, Progress, &c. of the Western Canals in the State of 
New-York, from 1788 to 1819; and of modern agricultural societies 
on the Berkshire system, from 1807 to 1820. By Elkanah Watson. 
8vo. pp. 212. Albany. 

Historical Sketch of Amherst, in the county of Hillsborough in New- 
Hampshire, from the first settlement to the present period. By Jobn 
Farmer. Svo. pp. 35. Amherst, N. H. 

Memoirs of Andrew Jackson, Major-general in the Army of the Uni- 
ted States. By S. Putnam Waldo. (Fifth edit.) 12mo. pp. 336. 
Hartford. . 

Life of Michael Powars. Dictated by himself. 8vo. pp. 24. 
Boston. 

Biography of the Hon. Caleb Strong. By Alden Bradford. 8vo. 
Boston. 1820. 

Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States of 


America. By William White, D. D. 8vo. Philadelphia. 1820. 


Journal of Daniel Coker, a descendant of Africa, from the time of 
leaving New-York in the ship Elizabeth, Capt. Sebor, on a voyage for 
Sherbro, in Africa, &c. With an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 52. Balti- 
more. 1 

Biography of J. Paul Jones. 

An opportunity is now presented to the American public to avail themselves 
of a full, authentic, and probably excellent history of the life-and transactions 
of this brave and extraordinary man. At the last meeting of the New-York 
Historical Society, the following extract of a letter from a Lady, a niece of the 
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hero of whom we are speaking, dated Edinburgh, March 29, 1820, to her cor- 
respondent in this city, was communicated by Mr. Pintard :— 

“T have still another favour to beg of you. It has long been to me a matter 
of wonder, that America has never shown any disposition to give to the world 
the history of those brave men who were the first asserters of her rights, and to 
whom she owes that Independence her sons seem so much disposed to be 
proud of. I have in my possession a number of important papers, that belong- 
ed to my late uncle, the Chevalier Paut Jones. They consist of his corres- 
pandence with Washington, Jefferson, Dr. Franklin, Adams, the Duke de la 
Rochfoucault, La Fayette, and, in fact, with all the eminent characters 
connected with the American Revolution. I have either the originals, or 
else authentic copies extracted from the Records of Congress. These, 
with a Memoir of his life, and an account of his Campaign in Russia, will 
make three large octavo volumes. I have been advised to publish them in 
England, and would have done so, had money been my object: But 
they contain some bitter reflections against the British Government, which, in 
that case, it would have been thought necessary to suppress, and of which I 
appreliend the suppression would have essentially injured the work ;—my prin- 
cipal motive for giving them to the world, being to exhibit my uncle’s charac- 
ter in a just point of view. The favour I have to ask of you, is to let me 
know if there is any Bookseller in New-York, who would undertake to publish 
them, and what I may expect for them. There is one thing, however, must be 
insisted upon, which is, that they are not to be garbled, but are to be given to 
the world just as they are, without either adding or diminishing. You will per- 
haps think me very unreasonable to expect you to inform me, what I am to get 
for a work which you have not to show to the publisher. But understand me 
right. I do not expect that you will be able to name a certain sum ; but only 
that you may perhaps, after inquiry, have it in your power to give me a hint 
of what it is probable I might receive. If you will have the goodness to assist 
me in this affair, the papers shall be sent to you addressed as you shall direct, and 
to be disposed of as you think best; with only this one provision—that they 
must be published as they are.” From what we have heard of the talents and 
character of the fair author of the foregoing letter, (who we presume to be the 
writer of the memoirs,) we have no doubt that the work will be found highly 
interesting and valuable. The documents it will contain, must of themselves 
possess great interest, as containing many curious facts which have probably 
never been developed, and also the views and feelings of their distinguished au- 
thors, during those days of periland alarm. It may well be said of Paul Jones, 
that he was the father of our naval glory. And who is there, that does not de- 
sire to become familiar with the life of the first American Commander, who 
dared to grapple ship to ship with the force of Albion—who in fact entered the 
Thames, and assailed the Lion in his den? Commercial Adv. 

History of the War of the Independence of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Written by Charles Botta ; translated from the Italian, by George 
A. Otis. Vol. Ist. 8vo. pp.434. Forthetranslator. Philad. 

The following letter will be read with interest, on account not only of the real 
importance of its subject, but of its happy style of expression and its vigorous 
tone of patriotic feeling, so stimulative and exemplary in the composition of 
one, seasoned by temperate, comprehensive philosophy, advanced far beyond 
the common term of human life, and Jong abstracted from active politics. 

Monticello, July 8, 1820. 

Sir—I thank you for De Pradt’s book on the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
it is a work I had never seen, and had much wished to see, Although his 
style has too much of amphibology to be suited to the sober precision of poli- 
tics, yet we gather from him great outlines, and profound views of the new con- 
stitution of Europe, and of its probable consequences. ‘These are things we 
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shotid understand, to know how to keep clear of them. I am glad to find 
that the excellent work of Botta is, at length, translated. The merit of this 
work has been too long unknown with us. He has had the faculty of sifting 
the truth of facts from our own histories, with great judgment, of suppress- 
ing details which do not make a part of the general history, and of en- 
livening the whole with the constant glow of his holy enthusiasm for the 
liberty and independence of nations. Neutral as a historian should be in the 
relation of facts, he is never neutral in his feelings, nor in the warm expression of 
them, on the triumphs and reverses of the conflicting parties, and of his honest 
sympathies with that engaged in the better cause. Another merit is in the ac- 
curacy of his narrative of those portions of the same war which passed in other 
quarters of the globe, and especially on the ocean. We must thank him too for 
having brought within the compass of three volumes every thing we wish to 
know of that war, and in a style so engaging that we cannot lay the book 
down. He had been so kind as to send me a copy of his work, of which f shall 
manifest my acknowledgment by sending him your volumes as they come out. 
My original being lent out, I have no means of collating it with the translation ; 
but see no cause to doubt exactness. With my request to become a subscribe: 
to your work, be pleased to accept the assurance of my great respect. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
George Alexander Otis, Philadelphia. (Val. Gaz.} 


1 Statistical, Political, and Historical Account of the United States of 
America, from the Period of their First Colonization to the present 
day. By D. B. Warpen, Esquire. Edinburgh. 

This work affords the only complete account of the United States to a recent 
period, at present before the public. Besides presenting the results of the 
author’s own personal knowledge, and of communications from persons in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, it embraces the substance of all the information to be 
found in books of travels, and statistical works of every description, relating to 
the United States, down to the beginning of 1819. It includes, also, a sketch of 
the history of the country, with copious tables of the population, value of lands, 
revenue, exports and imports for 2 series of years, and a great variety of matter 
not introduced into any previous work of the kind. Advert. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, late Missionary to the South-wes! 
section of the United States. By G. Spring, D. D. 12mo. London. 

The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism in 
Great Britain and America ; comprising the Ecclesiastical History of 
England, during a period of sixty years. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
i Serres to be published from the Lond. ed. by W. B. Gilley, New- 


ork. 2vols. 8vo.] 

The Life of Jonn Wes ey covers a period of church history of more than 
_ sixty years, and is connected with events and transactions, which will continue 

to operate upon untold numbers for centuries. The subject has been already 
treated by two able writers. The first, by the Rev. John Hampson, M. A. 
Vicar of Sunderland, is a work of great talent, and correctness of observation. 
The second, by John Whitehead, M. D. is an elegant production. Per- 
haps no man could be found more equal to the task, than Ropert 
Soutuey. That easy flow of style, and that masterly command of 
words, reminds us at every page of the Biographer of Nelson and of Kirk 
White. The same Juminous mind pervades the whole. Mr. Southey has 
given enlarged or brief outlines of such persons as their relative importance 
demanded. Whitfield, C. Wesley, Ingham, Harvey, Zinzindorf, Fletcher, 
and the Countess of Huntingdon, are the most conspicuous, Though the 
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manner in which Mr. Southey has executed this work, will, perhaps, not 
please the more sectarian admirers of Wesley, it will tend to remove a 
number of unfounded prejudices. ‘ And if a history like this,’ says the author, 
‘has not to treat of actions, wherewith the world has rung from side to side, it 
‘ appeals to the higher part of our nature, and may, perhaps, excite more saluta- 
‘ry feelings, a worthier interest, and wiser meditations. The Emperor Charles 
‘V. and his rival of France, appear at this day infinitely insignificant, if we 
‘compare them with Luther and Loyola ; and there may come a time when the 
‘name of Wesley will be more generally known, and in remoter regions of the 
‘globe, than that of Frederick, or of Catharine. For the works of such men 
‘survive them, and continue to operate, when nothing remains of worldly am- 
‘bition, but the memory of its vanity and its guilt.’ Advert. 

Notices sur le Curactére et les Ecrits de Madame la Baronne de Staél 
Holstein, par Madame Necker. 8vo. Paris, 1819. [An English trans- 
lation also. | 

A book which every one is reading and admiring, for that very reason ex- 
cites more hope and expectation, and is read with more interest and pleasure, 
than one which wants this adventitious aid. Another class of readers, they whose 
opinion it uttered less loudly, but is sure in the end to be heard more distinctly, 
and is spread wider and lives longer; they who are learned, and have bartered 
for knowledge and fame, the power of receiving pleasure from sources which 
supply it abundantly to less cultivated and less fastidious tastes,—are apt to run 
into the opposite extreme, and deny the degree of praise justly due. ‘Thus has 
it been with the reputation of Madame de Staél. Few books in modern times 
which were not practical, nor scientific, nor directly subservient to the comforts 
of man and the purposes of society, have been read so eagerly and universally, 
and known so far, as hers. . . . . To estimate fairly the strength and character 
of her mind, we must forget that she was a woman. This would not be treat- 
ing her fairly, if the question were, not what sort of mind she had, but how much 
energy of character, and loftiness of ambition, and strength of will she has dis- 
played; for we should then remember that she was one of asex whose minds 
are trammelled and attenuated by the customs of society, just as their bodies are 
apt to be by fashion ; whom the institutions of civil life exclude from intellectual 
pursuits, lest they should sometimes presume to walk there by the side of their 
lords, and so collision and strife ensue between man and his help-meet; a sex 
from whom little mental effort is expected, and by whom therefore little is apt to 
be made. . . . . Other women have made books as directly useful, and, in a 
certain sense of the word, as sensible ; but no one has displayed a mind of such 
power and extent, so well cultivated and filled ; no one has done so much to vin- 
dicate the intellectual equality of woman with man ; for she not only stated the 
argument for it, strongly and eloquently, but illustrated it well—We think Ma- 
dame de Staél the greatest female that has ever written. 

North Am. Rev. Extract. 

Le Royaume de Westphalie—Jérome Bonaparte—sa Cour—ses Favo- 
ris—et ses Ministres. Par un Témoin oculaire. Paris. 1820. 

The shortest lived of kingdoms was the kingdom of Westphalia, and yet it 
lived longer than it deserved. It was created in the wantonness of Napoleon’s 
audacity, and it was swept away in the whirlwind of European vengeance. Dur- 
ing the shock of elements the existence of this little state was almost unknown, 
and in the great day of retribution, its fate was hardly remarked: but as, after 
the stormy fight in which navies have contended, the people of the neighbour- 
ing shores pick up, with some degree of interest, the empty boat which recalls 
the remembrance of the magnificent vessel to which she once belonged—so we 
may be permitted to glean, for the amusement of our readers, the tragments of 
the wreck of that gig nicknamed the kingdom of Westphalia. (It was created 
by the treaty of Tilsit, in October, 1807.) The first care of the provident and 
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have had their education in the University of Oxford, from the year 1500. 
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illustrious creator of this kingdom, was to appoint a council of regency, to 
govern till the arrival of his brother Jerome. It was composed of persons, 
whose names are still to be found in the dramatis persone of the farce 
which the Sieur De Caze has been lately playing in the character of the 
King of France—Count Beugnot; Simeon, an-old lawyer of Aix; M. Jol- 
livet, who has been a member of all the National Assemblies and Con- 
ventions of the revolution; and General La Grange, a revolutionary par- 
venu, ‘as brave,’ (his countrymen say,) ‘but as ignorant as his own sword,’ 
The wretched subjects of Jerome were forced to furnish armies to the cam- 
paigns of Moscow, of Dresden, and of Leipsick. [The frost which terminated 
the ten years’ deluge of Europe] carried away in its débdcle, King Jerome and 
his court. The kingdom of Westphalia fell to pieces, and the Jiberated people 
returned to the beneficent rule of their sovereigns of a thousand years: while 
Counts Daru and Beugnot, and Simeon and Jollivet, found in France, under 
the wise and discriminating rule of Louis XVIII., that countenance and for- 
tune, those honours and those offices, of which the tried friends of his martyred 
brother, and the devoted companions of his own adversity are deprived. 
Quarterly Repiew. 

Historical Memoirs of Napoleon. Book IX. 1815. Translated from 
the original MS. By B. E. O'Meara. pp. 311. 8vo. Philadelphia. 
Abraham Small. 1820. 

Documents Historiques et Réflexions sur le Gouvernement de La Hol- 
Jande. Par Louis Bonaparte, ex-roi de Hollande. 3 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don. [Also an English translation of the same. ] 

The authenticity of this work is indisputable. It is easy to discern in the 
slightest particulars that character of frankness and moderation, that enlight- 
ened philanthropy, for which the author was particularly distinguished. The 
historical part comprises al} that period after Louis Bonaparte ascended the 
throne of Holland, till the time when he chose rather to resign the sceptre, than 
become the subaltern tyrant of a people, whose destiny had been committed to 
his care: this part displays a full description of the interior administration of 
Holland ; the particylar views of Louis; his long resistance to the system of 
Napoleon; and the motives that finally made him determine to retire ;_parti- 
culars respecting the family of Bonaparte, its origin, and condition at the time 
of the union of Corsica with France ; the elevation of Napoleon and his bro- 
thers, conquest of Italy, expedition to Egypt, the consulship, the empire, the 
peace of Tilsit ; the refusal of Louis Bonaparte to ascend the Spanish throne, 
&c. It is a pleasure to do homage to the private virtues of the author: his book 
every where displays that touching simplicity, that love of mankind, which form 
the basis ofhis character. Itis remarkable for a singular degree of impartiality ; 
while neither the truth of its pictures, nor the interest attached to its details, is 
at all injured by the author’s modesty in speaking of himself, or his reserve in 
speaking of others. Advert. 

History of the late War inSpain. By Robert Southey, Esq. Lond. 

The Parliamentary History of England, from the earliest period to 
the year 1803, from which last-mentioned epoch it is continued down- 
wards, in the work entitled ‘‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.” 8vo. 
London. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and his sons Richard and 
Henry, &c. By Oliver Cromwell, Esq. a descendant of the family. 
Ato. London. 

Second Part of the Life and Studies of Benj. West, President of the 
Royal Academy, &c. London. 1820. 

Athene Oxonienses : The History of all the Writers and Bishops who 
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T'o which 1s added, Fastt Oxonienses: or, the Annals of the said Univer- 
sity. First written by Anthony A. Wood, M. A. of Merton College ; 
and now very considerably augmented, in text and notes, by Philip 
Bliss, LL. D. of St. John’s College, Oxford. 4 vols. 4to. London. 

In this republication of valuable English Biography, (containing upwards of 
two thousand two hundred Lives,) every word of the two former editions has 
been retained with exact fidelity, so that the curious reader has no longer to col- 
late the book, as first published by the author, with the subsequent edition by 
Bishop Tanner. Besides the text of the two former editions, this contains a 
vast number of notes by Bishops Humphreys, Kennet, and Tanner, by Sir Phi- 
lip Sydenham, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Baker, Gray, Loveday, Macro, Morant, 
Peck, Wanley, Whalley, and Watts, with several by the present editor, aud 
many of great value, by intelligent persons now living. Advert. 

History of the Indian Archipelago, containing an account of the man- 
ners, languages, &c. of its inhabitants. By John Crawfurd, F. R. 8S. 
late British Resident at the Court of the Sultan of Java. 3 vols. 8vo. 

This work contains a full and accurate account of the Indian Islands. The 
Books on Agriculture, and that on Commerce, (now that the Indian trade is 
partially opened,) will be read with particular interest by those who are direct- 
ing their capital to this little explored field of commerce. Advert. 


History of British India. By James Mill, Esq. Second Edition, re- 


vised. 6 vols. London. 
Biographical Memoirs of the late Arthur Young, Esq. By Dr. Paris. 


London. 
Memoirs of the late R. L. Edgworth, Esq. Begun by himself, and 
finished by his daughter, Maria Edgworth. 2 vols. vo. Lendon. 
Law. 
_ Reports of Cases adjudged in the Court of Chancery of New-York. By 
William Johnson, Counsellor at Law. Vols. I. Il. and Hl. Albany. 


1816, 1818, 1819. 

Mr. Chancellor Kent has been long before the public in a judicial character, 
which he has sustained with an increasing reputation, a reputation as pure as it 
is bright; and he is, atthe very moment we are writing, devoting himself to the 
Jabours of jurisprudence, with a diligence and enthusiasm, which excite the ad- 
miration of the veteran counsellor at the bar, even more than of the ambitious 
student just struggling for distinction.....For him the easy course of general 
reasoning, popular analogies, and fanciful theories, has no charms. He does 
not believe that judicial discretion is the arbitrium boni judicis, much less boné 
viri; or that he is at liberty to promulgate rules, either of law or equity, mea- 
sured by his own abstract notions of what is fit or reasonable. He contents 
himself with administering the common law as he finds it, without the rashness 
to presume himself wiser than the law, or the vanity of distinguishing himself 
by innovations.....He has fathomed the depths and searched the recesses of the 
ancient law, the black-lettered relics of former times, so much disparaged, and 
yet of such inestimable value.....[t required such a man, with such a mind, at 
once liberal, comprehensive, exact, and methodical; always reverencing au- 
thorities and bound by decisions— pursuing principles with a severe and scrupu- 
lous logic, yet blending with them the most persuasive equity ; to unfold the 
doctrines of chancery in our country, and to settle them upon immoveable founda- 
tions. Mr. Johnson began the business of reporting in 1806—and has published, 
inan uninterrupted series, all the decisions of the Supreme Court of New-York 
down to the present time, in sixteen goodly volumes. He has also published 
three volumes of reports of the cases in the period immediately preceding Mr. 
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Caines’ reports in the same court. Unwearied in his labours, he has now 
added to our obligations to him, by presenting us these three volumes of Chan- 
cery cases.....He is a gentleman of great literary accomplishments, well in- 
structed in the law, and of most comprehensive researches.- His reports are 
distinguished by the most scrupulous accuracy, good sense, and good taste. He 
gives the arguments of counsel with force, precision and fluency, transfusing 
the spirit, rather than the letter of their remarks into his pages. One is never 
puzzled by unintelligible sentences, impertinent sallies, or disproportionate 
reasoming in his volumes. ‘There is an exactness and symmetry about them, 
that satisfies the judgment. His notes are so good, that we wish we had a great 
many more of them.....[tis, and always has been, a very able court, whose de- 
cisions any man might be proud to report; and the highly commendable dili- 
gence of the judges, in committing all their important opinions to writing, while 
it gives the impress of authority, at the same time secures the court from the 
inaceuracies and mistakes of oral opinions. Who but must read with delight 
and instruction the opinions of such men as Chief Justice Spencer, to say no- 
thing of his learned coadjutors and predecessors? For ourselves, we have no 
hesitation in avowing the opinion, that the New-York reports, for the last twen- 
tv years, will bear comparison with those of an equal period in the best age of 
the English law, begin the selection where you will. And this, whether we ex- 
amine the well considered ang ingenious arguments of the bar, the deep reason- 
ing and learning of the bench, or the accuracy and ability of the reporter. And 
as to the Chancery decisions of Mr. Chancellor Kent, they are as full of learn- 
ing and pains-taking research, and vivid discrimination, as those of any man 
that ever sat on the English woolsack. Vorth Am. Rev. Extract. 

Trial of Robert M. Goodwin, on an indictment of manslaughter, for 
killing James Stoughton Esq. in Broadway, in the city of New-York, 
&c. Taken in short hand by William Sampson, Counsellor at Law. 
pp. 195. New-York. 1820. 

'Fhis work contains a most Jaborious, faithful, and instructive account of a 
very interesting criminal case. It is not a mere popular narrative, intended to 
gratify the vulgar love of the marvellous and the horrid ; but is such a report ot 
a celebrated cause, as will satisfy professional readers, whilst it gratifies the na- 
tural curiosity of the public respecting such transactions. All the procedure is 
minutely detailed, and we are informed that the speeches of the Counsel are 
taken down with verbal accuracy, which, indeed, we might presume should be 
the fact, from the known reputation of Mr. Sampson as a short hand writer, and 
his experience in criminal law. North Am. Rev. Extract. 

Summary of the Trial of R. M. Goodwin, for killing James Stough- 
ton, Esq. 8vo. pp. 45. New-York. 

Trial of Michael Powars, for the murder of Timothy Kennedy, be- 
fore the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 12mo. pp. 35. 
Boston. 

Trial of Holmes, Warrington, and Rosewain, on an indictment for 
murder on the high seas, before the Circuit Court of the United 
States. 8vo. pp. 20. Boston. 

Law Lectures.—Judge Cooper, of Pennsylvania, is preparing 2 
course—with a Commentary on the Constitution of the United States, 
and a brief history of the questions which have arisen under it, lega! 
and political. 

The Journal of Jurisprudence ; a new series of Hall’s Law Journal. 
Orders to be addressed to J. E. Hall, Philadelphia. The price will 
be $5 per vol. 

This work is intended to embrace an Annual Digest of the American ané 
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English decisions—the latter so far as they are applicable in the United States 
——the former, of Cases not embraced by regular reports. Under the head of 
translations from eminent civilians, some articles have been communicated by 
the editor, P. S. Duponceau, Esq. to whom the readers of the Law Journal are 
so much indebted :—Cases communicated by T. Day, Esq. of Connecticut; The 
decision of Judge Bee, in the case of J. Robbins, and an anonymous defence, 
attributed to C. Justice Marshall; on the patent law of the United States, by 
W. A. Duer, Esq. Port- Folio. 


Proceedings in the House of Commons and in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the case of Mr. Hobhouse. 

Reports of Trials in the Courts of Canada, relative to the destruc- 
tion of the Earl of Selkirk’s settlement on the Red river, with obser- 
vations ; by A. Amos. 8vo. Lond. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench, by George Maule and William Selwyn, Esquires, &c. 4 vols. 
Wells & Lilly. Boston. 


These Reports are well known, and highly esteemed by the profession. They 
form a continuation of East, eommencing where he leaves off, with the year 
1813. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of King’s 
Bench, by Richard Vaughan Barnewall and Edward Hall Alderson, 
Esqs. vols. 1st and 2nd. 1817, 1818. Wells & Lilly. Boston. 1820. 

These Reports are a continuation of Mauer and Seutwyn. 

MEDICINE. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the United States ; or Medical Botany: 
containing a Botanical, General, and Medical History of Medicinal 
Plants indigenous to the United States; illustrated by coloured En- 
gravings, &c. By P. C. Barton, M.D. Surgeon in the Navy of the United 
States, &c. and Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Vol. I. M. Carey and Son. Philadelphia. 

Pore TRY—NOVELS, THE DRAMA, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

The Poetical Works of John Trumbull, LL.D. containing M‘Fingal, 
a Modern Epic Poem, revised and corrected, with copious explanato- 
ry notes ; The ‘ Progres of Dulness,’ and acollection of Poems, on va- 
rious subjects, written before and during the Revolutionary War. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 412. Hartford. S. G. Goodrich. 1820. 

Transallegania, or the Groans of Missouri ; a Poem. 18mo. pp. 24. 
For the Author. New-York. 1820. 

Yusef Caramalli, or the Siege of Tripoli, a Dramatic Spectacle ; by 
M. M. Noah, Esq. New-York. 

The Night Watch, or Pirates’ Den; a Melo Drama, in two Acts. By 
a Gentleman of Boston. 12mo. Boston. 

Sullivan’s Island, the Raciad, and other Poems ; [William Crafts, } 
reprinted. 8vo. pp. 100. Charleston, S.C. 

American Bards; a modern Poem, in three parts. 8vo. pp. 52. 
West of the Mountains. , 

This was evidently borrowed from Hunt’s “ Feast of the Poets”—though 
perhaps the author did not intend to lay claim to originality in the plan of his 
poem, especially. as he appears to be unambitious and indifferent to his own 
reputation.’ His design seems to have been to lash others, rather ‘than raise 


himself, as appears from his preface, as well as from his motto, borrowed from 
the satirist : 
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$ *Sdeath, I'll print it, 
And shame the rogues.” 

The preface says—‘ The following may be considered as the offspring of 
‘chance, rather than of design. They were commenced without any idea of 
‘writing a Poem, and continued without any view to their publication.—As 
* mere verses, they claim no superiority over the monthly sing-song, nor rank 
‘above the diurnal jingle of the press. There is no approach to poetry in 
*them: they are indeed unblest even with its madness, that modern succedane- 
‘um for inspiration. They may, however, serve to distinguish between the 
‘ability to judge and to execute; and as additional, but wnnecessary proof of 
‘the ease and facility with which poems may be written, without one ray of 
‘ original genius, or one thought of a poetic character ; in the absence, indeed, 
‘of every Muse, and without the knowledge of the god. After this confession 
‘of their demerits, it may perhaps be necessary to assign a motive for their pub- 
‘lication. That motive is at least half expressed in the motto. It is indeed 
‘no other than to excite a feeling of contempt for that literary affectation, false 
‘taste, and pitiful itch for newspaper and magazine fame, which are so strik- 
‘ingly exhibited by the would-be bards, the catch-penny authors,and conundrum 
‘wits of the day.’ But of the poem.—Apollo having commissioned his deputy, 
who, we suppose, must, as usual, be Mercury, sends him on a voyage of discove- 
ry, and directs him to examine and report, a la critique. He arrives, and sweeps 
from ‘the shores of the South,’ by Passamaquoddy bay, through the western 
world. The third part contains the report of the Deputy God—enrolling in his 
list, some who are not, perhaps, entitled to the honour, and omitting many others, 
of real merit. This report on American Poetry, as drawn up by our author, 
was received by Apollo with the strongest expression of contempt. This might 
have been expected ; since the genius and taste of our country are by no means 
represented ; and the amanuensis of the deputy, or in other terms, the author 
of this satire, was not, in all respects, qualified to draw up the report. He pos- 
sesses, it is true, a lively imagination, boldness of conception and imagery, and, 
generally, a discriminating judgment. But he has many faults. His taste is 
not always correct and delicate ; his satire is often too bitter ; his wit sometimes 
gross. The poem contains some instances of bad grammar, several of defec- 
tive measure, and many of bad rhyme. But notwithstanding these blemishes, 
we think the author a man of genius and talent. NV. Y. Statesman. 

(Mr. Southey, the British Laureate, it is said, is engaged in writing a poem 
on the history of King Philip, a famous Indian Chief of New-England—that the 
scene of the poem is laid in Connecticut—and that he intends, in the work, to 
remove ary impressions that may have been received on this side the Atlantic 
of his unfriendliness to this country. 'The celebrated chief, however, was of 
Rhode-Island,—and it appears that the same design has been conceived, and 
nearly executed, by the late Rev. Mr. Eastburn. The following is froma 
communication of the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, to the Editor of the Daily Advertiser. 

‘That Mr. Southey will produce exquisite poetry, no one I presume will doubt ; 
and that he will construct an epic which will be read with delight in England, 
must be expected from the author of Roderick. But I am inclined to think it 
impossible that he can satisfy the American public unless he will take the trouble 
to visit this country. His delineations of our scenery as well as of the Indian 
character will to us want the charm of reality. The colouring may be fine, but 
there will be a defect in the keeping.’ ‘ None therefore but an American, or one 
who has resided for some time in America; one who has well studied the cha- 
racter of the Indians, and observed their modes of thought, action and expres~ 
sion ; one who has become familiar with the scenes which have been rendered 
famous by their deeds; one who has collected the traditions, which like the 
spectres of their departed warriors, hover around theiy graves; can be compe, 
tent to do justice to such a theme. 
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“Know ye the Indian warrior race ? — 

How their light form springs in lofty grace ; 

Like the pine that shoots on their mountain side, 

That will not bow in its deathless pride ; 

Whose rugged limbs of stubborn bone 

No flexuous power of art will own 

But bow to Heaven’s red bolt alone! 

How their hue is deep as the western die 

That fades in Autumn’s evening sky ; 

That lives for ever on their brow 

In the summer’s heat and the winter’s snow ;— 
* * * © © %# # # & 

How their glance is far as the eagle’s flight, 

And fierce and true, as the panther’s sight ; 

How their souls are like the crystal wave, 

Where the spirit dwells in his northern cave: 

Unruffled in its cavern’d bed, 

Calm lies its glimmering surface spread ;—~ 

Its springs—its outlet unconfest, 

The pebble’s weight upon its breast 

Shall wake its echoing thunders deep, 

And when their muttering accents sleep, 

Its dark recesses bear them yet— 

And tell of deathless love or hate!” 

‘Tt will, I doubt not, be interesting to the public to learn, that “The wars of 
Philip” were selected as the subject of a metrical] tale, more than two years ago, 
by a young poet of great promise who is now, alas! no more—I allude to the 
late Rev. James W. Eastburn. While he was preparing for holy orders under 
the direction of Bishop Griswold, at Bristol, in Rhode Island, he was led by his 
proximity to the scene of Philip’s exploits, to select them as the subject of his 
muse ; and in conjunction with a friend, he began and completed, during the 
years 1817 and 1818, the first draught of a poem, entitled “Yamoyden: a 
Tale of the wars of Philip.” 

‘The Hero isa fictitious character, whose adventures are interwoven with the 
incidents derived from real history. The underplot contains the story of an 
exile of the Independent persuasion, who fought against the Royal party in the 
Civil wars in Engiand—the elopement of his daughter with an Indian—the 
conversion of the Husband by the Wife—their adventures and death. The In- 
dian incantations, war songs, and council speeches, are introduced and con- 
trasted with the conduct and spirit of the white men under the dominion 
of their stern enthusiasm. Mr. Eastburn frequently traversed the scenes 
of the poem, and his descriptions were written on the spot, with the accurate 
observation of a mind alive to the charms of nature, and with that glow of feel- 
ing which the admonitus locorum must produce in the soul of a poet. His te- 
moval to Virginia, and the arduous labours of his ministry, prevented his tran- 
scribing more than two cantos, and a small portion of the third, which he began 
to correct afew weeks before his death. The remainder of the poem, which ex- 
tends to six cantos, is yet to be transcribed. The notes were collected con- 
jointly by himself and the friend who was associated with him in his labours, 
and the greater part of them are prepared for the press. 

‘ As I have seen but a small portion of this poem, it would be improper to ex- 
press an opinion as to its general merits. A short specimen of the versification 
is given in the foregoing delineation of the Indian character ; which was select- 
ed more on account of its connexion with my own thoughts, than of its relative 
excellence, when compared with the rest of the poem. ‘There are many other 
passages which appear to me to be far superior to the extract which I have given. 
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The story of Vora, the daughter of the Independent, and the wife of Yamoy- 
den; is exquisitely pathetic ; and were it not for the fear of occupying too large 
a portion of your columns, I should be tempted to copy the greater part of the 
second canto. 

‘It is remarkable that Mr. Eastburn expressed a wish to dedicate this poem, 
should it ever be published, to Mr. Southey, though he was of couyse entirely 
ignorant of the intention of the latter to write on the same subject. 

I am Sir, &c. SAMUEL F. JARVIS.’ 

New-York, Thursday, May 18, 1820.) 

Hebrew Canticles, or a Poetical Paraphrase of the various Songs of 
Scripture, &c. by the Rev. W. Perrin. 18mo. pp. 126. . For the 
author. Philad. 1820. 


Percy’s Masque. A Dramatic Poem. From the English Edition. 
New-York. C.S. Van Winkle. . 

The following is extracted from a letter to the publisher, by the venerable 
author of M‘Fingal— I am pleased to find that you have consented to the re- 
publication of Percy’s Masque, as the acknowledged production of an Ameri- 
can writer.’ ‘ Few attempts in the serious Drama have been as yet made in this 
country ; but we may with truth assert that in Great Britain almost as few, du- 
ring the last half century, have deserved any high degree of public applause. 
False taste, erroneous criticism, and mistaken ideas of the nature of dramatic 
poetry, have almost ruined the spirit of the English stage. Its declension is 
owned and lamented by their most judicious and distinguished critics.’ * Percy’s 
Masque is composed in a style and manner far more resembling the early Bri- 
tish theatre than the modern. The choice of the subject is fortunate. The 
celebrated names of Percy, Douglas, and Henry the Fifth, are dear to the Bri- 
tish nation, and familiar in America to all the admirers of Shakspeare. They 
transport us back to the times of chivalry ; and prepare us for the exhibition of 
heroic adventures and romantic gallantry. The plot, though almost wholly 
the work of invention, is not inconsistent with history, and perfectly corres- 
ponds with the manners of that turbulent and warlike age. The dialogue is 
generally well conducted ; the versification easy, animated, and elegant. The 
diction is well adapted to the stage. It has enough of the relish of antiquity to 
suit the period in which the scene is laid, without descending to vulgarity, or 
swelling into pedantry, affectation, and bombast. To “ bustle in heroics” is as 
contrary to theatrical dignity, as to creep in prosaic numbers, or offend the ear 
by, what Johnson calls, colloquial barbarisms.’ ‘I do not hesitate to give my 
opinion, that the play furnishes an interesting dramatic entertainment, and does 
honour to American genius. If judged by the strictest rules of criticism, the 
unity of the action is perfect, and the unities of time and place less infringed 
than in almost any modern production. It affords many examples of sublime 
and pathetic sentiments and descriptions, and displays more knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the passions than could have been expected from a first attempt 
at dramatic composition. If you think my opinion may be of service, you are 
welcome to make such use of this letter, or any part of it, as you may judge 
proper.’ Hartford, June, 1820. 


Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; to which is added a Postscript ad- 
dressed to S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. pp. 520. New-York. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, written at the close of the 18th 
Century. 12mo. 2vols. New-York. 

Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest of Rahery;atale. 12mg. 
pp. 213. Wells & Lilly. Boston. 


- Country Neighbours, or the Secret. 2 yols. 12mo. New-York. 
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The Monastery, a romance; by the author of Waverley. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia and New-York. 

The Family Mansion, a tale ; by Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, author of 
Maternal Solicitude, &c. 18mo. pp. 194. Ab. Small. Philad. 1820. 

Gay’s Chair. Poems, never before printed, written by John Gay ; 
with a Sketch of his Life, from the MS. of the Rev. Joseph Baller, his 
nephew—Edited by Henry Lee, author of Poetic Impressions, Caleb 
Quotem, &c. with additions. 18mo. pp. 100. Wells & Lilly. Boston. 

The Search after Happiness, or the quest of Sultaun Solimaun ; with 
other Poems. By Walter Scott. 18mo. M. Carey. Philad. 

Winter Evening Tales, collected among the cottagers in Scotland ; by 
James Hogg. 2 vols. 12mo. New-York. 

Tales of My Landlord ; a neat edition, 3 vols. 12mo. J. Maxwell. 
Philad. 63 cts. a vol. 

The Works of Hogarth—from the original plates, lately in possession 
of Messrs. Boydells, &c. : the whole under the superintendance of J. 
Heath, R. A. with explanations by J. Nicholls, F. A. 8. L. E. and P. 
[to consist of 130 plates, in 24 monthly numbers] London. 

Many of his early plates of Hogarth were engraved by him for different print- 
sellers: those retained by himself, the prints of which were sold as a set of his 
works, were seventy-seven. Messrs. Boydells added to them in 1790 more than 
thirty other plates. The “ Biographical Anecdotes” of Hogarth, in 3 vols. 4to. 
have long since been favourably received: some brief memoirs will be prefixed 
to this publication. Advert. 

Illustrations of Ivanhoe ; engraved by C. Heath, from drawings by 
Westall, R. A. 8vo. Lond. 

Tales of Fancy ; by Miss Burney. vols.2and3. ‘‘ Country Neigh- 
bours.”” Lond. 

At the name of Burney, all the graces, and all the attractions of novel writing 
rush upon our minds. Though we have no right to expect from the sister, the 
powers that in the highly-gifted authoress of Evelina, &c. astonished even the 
vigorous and comprehensive mind of Johnson, versed as he was himself in each 
change of many-coloured life, it would be unjust not to acknowledge that the 
volumes before us equally belong to the very highest order of novel writing ; and 
that they exhibit the traces of a mind elegantly cultivated, and correctly regula- 
ted. New Month. Mag. 

The Mystery, or Forty Years ago ; anovel. 2 vols. 12mo. New-York. 

It consists of a tale of ordinary life skilfully interwoven with “ moving acci- 
dents,” fearful adventures, and romantic darings among the pathless wilds of 
Africa. It displays niceness of touch in the delineation of scenes and charac- 
ters of a ludicrous cast, and places with vividness, the stupendous scenes of the 
torrid zone before us. Thid. 

Sketches from St. George’s Fields ; by Georgione di Castel Chiuso. 
i2mo. Lond. 

This poem is professedly written by an Italian, and there is no attempt to sup- 
port that character except in the preface, and in some very sweet verses at the 
commencement. It consists of poetical sketches from the interior of the king’s 
bench prison, illustrated by little drawings. It is one of the pleasantest pieces 
of observation and satire, which we have met with for a long time. Ibid. 

Common Sense ; a Satirical Poem, &c. 8vo. Edinburgh. 

The River Duddon, a series of Sonnets : Vaudracoue and Julia, with 
other Poems. By William Wordsworth, 8vo. 
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(Mr. Henry Neele is employed upon anew Narrative and Descriptive 
Poem. 

MD Joanna Baillie is about to publish a volume of Metrical Le- 
gends of Exalted Characters.) 

Rhymes on the Road. By a Travelling Member of the Poco Cu- 
rante Society, extracted from his Journal ; By. Thomas Brown the 
younger. Lond. 

Illustrations of Hudibras, a series of Portraits.’ 5 parts. 

The Fudge Family in Edinburgh, in a series of Poetical Epistles, &c.; 
by Nehemiah Nettlebottom, Esq. 12mo. 

Tales of the Priory. By Mrs. Hoffland. 2 vols. 12mo. New-York. 

Ivanhoe ; or the Jew’s Daughter. A melo-drama, by T. Dibdin. 
London. 

The Village of Mariendorpt, a romance ; by Miss Ann Maria Porter. 
London. 

(Euvres de Lord Byron, traduites de Anglais. 6 tom. 12mo. Paris. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a dramatic poem, by the Rey. H. Millman. 
8vo. London fand New-York. ] 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Walter Scott. 8vo. Edinburgh. 

This volume contains the Bridal of Triermain, Harold the Dauntless, ** Wil- 
liam and Helen,” imitated from the “ Lenore” of Burger, and all the Smaller 
Pieces, collected for the first time in the recent edition of the Author’s Poems, 

Prometheus Unbound, a Lyrical Drama, with other Poems. By Per- 
cy B. Shelley. 

Sintram and his Companions, a romance, from the German of the 
Baron La Motte Fouque, author of Undine. 

The Poetical Decameron ; or Conversations on English Poets and 
Poetry, particularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. By J. 
Payne Collier, of the Middle Temple. 2 vols. p. 8vo. Edinburgh. 

Marcian Colonna, a Poem in three parts, to which will be added 
Dramatic Sketches, and other Poems, by Barry Cornwall. Lond. 
fin the press. | 

El Teatro Espanol Moderno. Vol. 1. Containing 5 plays. Lond. 

Wordsworth’s Miscellaneous Poems. [An edit. of the whole.] 4 vole 


f. 8vo. 


The Prophecy of Dante, a Poem ; by Lord Byron. 8vo. Lond. 

Hogg’s Jacobite Relics. Vol. 2nd. [in the press.] Edinb. 

Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Works, a new series, of 21 plates ; en- 
graved by C. Heath, from Drawings by Westall, R. A. Lond. 

Suwarbeck of Wolfstein, a New Novel, by Miss Holford. Lond. 

Poxitics anp Pouiticat Economy. 

Circular and Address of the National Institution for Promoting Indus- 
try in the United States. 8vo. pp. 28. New-York. 

New Olive Branch; Interest between Agriculture, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. By M. Carey. 8vo. pp. 248. Philadelphia. 

A Dialogue on the Penitentiary System. 8vo. pp. 24. Boston. 

Crisis No. 1. or Thoughts on Slavery; occasioned by the Missourt 
Question. 8vo. pp. 14. New-Haven. 
Proceedings of the Committee to Inquire into the Official Conduct of 
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William W. Van Ness, Judge, &c. with the evidence. [Reported no 
cause for impeachment.] 8vo. pp. 178. New-York. 

Pilgrims of Hope, an Oratorio for the Clintonian celebration of the 
new year, with notes and an appendix. 12mo. pp. 46. Albany. 

Appeal to the Virtue and Good Sense of Great Britain, in behalf of 
the Indians of North America. By Walter Bromley. 12mo. pp. 57. 
Halifax. 

A Refutation of the Sophisms, gross Misrepresentations, and Errone- 
ous quotations, contained in ‘an American’s’ Letter to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. Dedicated to John Q. Adams, Esq. Secretary of State. 
By John Wright. Washington. 1820. 

Debates, &c. of the Convention of Maine. By Jeremiah Perley. 12mo. 
Portland. 1820. 

Europe, after the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, forming the Sequel to 
the Congress of Vienna. By M. De Pradt. Translated with Notes, by 
G. A. Otis. 8vo. Philadelphia. 1820. 

Address of the Tammany Society of New-York. 

Remarks on the Present State of Currency, Credit, Commerce, and 
National Industry, in Reply to the foregoing Address. By O. Wolcott, 
Gov. &c. 8vo. Wiley & Co. New-York. 1820. 

Journals, Acts, and Proceedings of the Convention which Formed the 
Constitution tee United States; published by direction of the Presi- 
dent. 8vo. Boston. 

Address to the People of Maine. [By M. Kinsley and others, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress—Missouri Question.] 8vo. Washington. 1820. 





Principles of Political Economy Considered, by Mr. Malthus. Lond. 

Trial of Sir Francis Burdett, at Leicester. Lond. 

Trial of Henry Hunt, and Nine others, for a Conspiracy to Overturn 
the Government. Lond. 

Satires upon M. Hone’s Pamphlets. By M. Adams. Lond. 

Specimens of Systematic Misrule. By Charles Maclean. M.D. Lond. 

Correspondance Inédite Officielle et Confidentielle de Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. 7 tom. 8vo. Paris. [Translation of the same. ] 

Also, Correspondence of Bernadotte, Prince Royal of Sweden, with 
Napoleon. Paris. 

Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy, translated into French, by 
Constancio. 

On the Prisons of Philadelphia. By a European. French. 

Considerations on the French Revolution: a Posthumous Work of the 
Baroness de Staél, edited by the Duke de Broglie and the Baron de 
Staél, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Eastburn. New-York. [Same work in French. } 

A System of Education for the King of Rome, and other Princes of the 
Blood of France, drawn up by the Imperial Council of State, under 
the personal superintendence of the Emperor Napoleon, and finally 
approved of by him. 8vo. London. [French and English. ] 

This extraordinary production was found in the cabinet of Napoleon, at St 


Cloud: it is published with the strictest fidelity, and the original is deposited 
with the publishers, where it may be seep. Advert. 
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Tactics—Miitary anp Nava. 

A Complete Treatise on Artillery ; by Henry Lallemand, ex-general 
of Artillery of the Imperial Guard of France. Vol. I. Translated 
by M. De Russy. New-York. [To be comprised in 4 vols. 8vo.] 

The War Department have after a careful examination approved of this 
treatise, and ordered three hundred copies for the use of the Army of the Unit- 
ed States. In the third volume will be found, matter interesting to all milita- 
ry men: it is translated by James Renwick, is now ready for the press, and will 
be first delivered. The first volume contains all that is absolutely essential to 
be known by non-commissioned officers and privates of Artillery; and is for 
sale separately.—J. Eastburn, and A. T. Goodrich & Co. New-York. Advert. 

Preparations are making for a new edition of the ‘Compend of 
the U. S. System of Infantry Regulations, by Colonel Gardner, late 
Adjutant Gen. of the Div. of the North, —For the use of the Militia : 
to contain the Rifle and Light Infantry System, with the guard service 
and parades of Inspection from General Scott’s new work on Police 
about to be established for the U.S. Army. 12mo. New-York.) 

The * Rules and Regulations’ for the Infantry of the United States—to 
which is added the Light Infantry and Rifle System from Col. Gard- 


ner’s Military Compend. 8vo. 4th edition. W. A. Mercein. New- 
York. 


1. Grundsdtze der Strategie erlautert durch die Darstellung des Feld- 
zugs von 1796 in Deutschland. 3 vols. 8vo. Wien. 

2. Principes de la Stratégie Développés par la Relation de la Cam- 
pagne de 1796, en Allemagne ; traduit de l’Allemand, et Attribué a 
S. A. 1. PArchiduc Charles. Paris. 3tom. 8vo. 1818. 

3. Geschichte des Feldzuges von 1799 in Deutschland und in der 
Schweitz. 2 vol. 8vo. 1819. Wien. 

Such a degree of regularity and precision has been given to the art of war, 
that the movements of hostile armies have become more like a courteous and 
well-bred display of talent and enterprise, than the resolute and earnest 
attempts of men brought into the field for the slaughter of one another. After 
a summer spent in manceuvres, sometimes of no very decided kind, both parties 
retire into winter-quarters by mutual consent ; and the bad season passes with a 
degree of intercourse which softens exceedingly the asperities of war. Al- 
though of high birth and parentage, (for the Archduke Charles of Austria is 
now acknowledged to be their author,) we believe the works before us are little 
known in this country. The earliest of these publications, was for some time 
supposed to be written either by General Bellegarde or General Meyer. In Pa- 
ris, this translation has appeared, with a few notes attributed to General Jomini. 
---Xenophon’s account of his famous retreat is read with all that anxiety and in- 
terest which belongs for the most part to fiction alone ; Cesar, in like manner, 
carries us along with him through all the details of the difficult wars in which 
he was engaged ; and Frederick the Great, in his Memoirs, shows the hand of a 
master, whether he describes political or military affairs. The Archduke’s 
work will be found of less general interest, being more exclusively professional, 
if such a term may be here employed ; but still it is a very curious and valuable 
production ; and conclusions drawn by one who commanded armies of such 
magnitude as the empire intrusted to him during a period so fertile in important 
events, cannot fail of being both useful and instructive to posterity.—His theory 
and principles had already been enlarged upon both by Bulow and Jomini, in 
two works which have obtained celebrity. [Systéme de Guerre Moderne; pat 
Général Bulow. Traité de Grande Tactique; par Général Jomini.] The 
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Aychduke, in his preface, combats the received opinion, that it is sufficient for 
a general to be born with military talents ; and that, in such a case, study is by 
no means requisite. ‘This,’ says he, ‘is only the excuse of idleness or presump- 
‘ tion---Genius is born with us, it is true, but a man can only become great by 
‘the cultivation of his talents. One so gifted, and who has neglected the sys- 
‘tematic course of instruction, may sometimes reach to a high pitch of eleva- 
‘tion, but it is more commonly the effect of some peculiar good fortune than of 
‘his own individual merit.” 

1 Treatise on the Pointing of Naval Ordnance. By Sir William Con- 
greve, Bart. 8vo. Lond. 

Critical and Military History of the Wars of Frederick II. compar- 
ed with the more Modern System; by Jomini. French. Third edit. 
Paris. 

THEOLOGY. 

Purifying Influence of the Christian’s Hope. Sermon. By S. W. 
Colburn. Boston. 

Christianity abstracted from Signs. Sermon. By Andrew Bigelow. 
Eastport, Me. 

Love of Popularity. Ordination Sermon. By Professor Woods. 
Charleston. 

Letters to Unitarians ; occasioned by Mr. Channing’s Sermon at 
the Ordination of Rey. J. Sparks. B. L. Woods. 8vo. pp. 160. 
Andover. 

Letter to Dr. Woods, in Answer to the foregoing. By a Layman. 
8vo. pp. 15. Boston. 

Letter to Dr. Macleod. By Henry Ware, of Boston. 8vo. pp. 24. 
New-York. 

The Heavenly Doctrine of the New Jerusalem, as revealed from 
Heaven. From the Latin of Swedenbourg. 2d American ed. $8vo. 
pp- 100. Cambridge. 

‘Wise Builder.’ Sermon. Amherst, Mass. By DanClarke. Bos- 
ton. 
* Equality of Mankind and the Evils of Slavery.’ Sermon at the an- 
oual Fast, April, 1820. By Joseph Wheaton. Boston. 

Sermon in Vindication of the Spirit of the Age. On the Anniversary 
of the New-York Missionary Society. By Alexander M. M‘Lelland. 
New-York. 

A New Family Bible, and Improved Version—from corrected texts 
of the originals ; with Notes, critical and explanatory, and short prac- 
tical reflections on each chapter. By the Rev. B. Boothroyd, Editor 
of the Biblia Hebraica. Vol. 1. 4to. London. 1818. 

Mr. Boothroyd’s name is not unknown to us. We have noticed with com- 
mendation his critical edition of the Hebrew Bible, as a work creditable alike 
to his industry and judgment, and supplying great advantages to the Hebrew 
student.—He is not one of those scholars, whose prejudice in favour of the Ma- 
soretic text, prompts them to reject the useful aids provided by the collation of 
manuscripts and versions, for the revision and elucidation of the scriptures.— 
‘I have endeavoured (he says in his preface) to follow the rules laid down by 
‘Archbishop Newcome, as not only founded in good sense and an intimate ac- 
‘quaintance with the subject, but as paying that deference to the authofized 
‘ version, which its general fidelity and its long use demand. Hence I have 
— preferred the language of this version, and have rarely introduced 
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‘any terms but what are sanctioned by biblical use. —The Introduction com- 
prises a concise but valuable compendium of details relative to the authenticity, 
the inspiration, and the history of the sacred text, in which the prominent sub- 
jects of biblical criticism are very judiciously treated. In explaining the verbal 
agreements and discrepancies of the first three evangelists, Mr. Boothroyd 
adopts the hypothesis of Bishop Marsh, of which he gives a general description 
ina note atp. 5. An abridgment of Michaelis’s Masaic Law, executed ina 
very respectable manner, occupies the second part of this Introduction. Parts 
the third and fourth treat of the religious polity of the Jews, the climate and 
productions of Judea, with the arts, customs and manners of the Israelites. The 
whole of these prolegomena are compiled with considerable judgment and 
care.—We must remark upon one passage. Some critics have argued, from 
the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that it could not have been written by 
the apostle Paul—but it is not true, nor is it candid to affirm, as Mr. B. repre- 
sents, (note to p. 7.) that the reasons on which this judgment is founded, are iv 
Opposition to the divinity of our Lord and the doctrine of the atonement. Cal 
vin himself denies that the epistle in question could have been written by Paul. 
A careful investigation of the subject, will convince a fair critic, that the opinion 
which Mr. B. opposes is not, as he asserts, ‘a mere assumption.” The tdioms 
which occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews, are of a character quite distinct fron: 
those which are found in the acknowledged writings of the apostle. —— 

[Here follow examples of variations in this] ‘Improved Version’ of the Bible, 
a title by which it is not incorrectly designated. Mr. B. is neither a dogmatize: 
nor a rash and fanciful innovator. He scarcely ever offends us by his temper ; 
and in the alterations which he introduces, he proceeds with caution. Differ- 
ing essentially from Geddes in his theological credenda, he has nevertheless not 
scrupled to avail himself of the philological improvements of that translator. 
whom indeed he very generally follows.—Some passages are struck out of the 
text, as Judges, ch. I. ver. 11—19 inclusive ; and a considerable portion of the 
18th chapter of the first book of Samuel; and other less copious instances. 
The cases of transpesitions are numerous.—The divisions of chapters in the 
eommon version, is perhaps not quite so faulty in the Old,as in the New Testa- 
ment part of it; there was room for amendment in this respect, and Mr. B. has 
not overlooked the instances in which it was desirable. Of the practical reflec- 
tions, we cannot speak too highly; they may be warmly recommended. He 
professes to have been assisted occasionally in this part of his labours, by the 
Exposition of Orton.—In fine, his ‘ Improved Version’ merits at once the ap- 
probation of the critic and the favour of the public. That numerous class of 
persons, unacquainted with the language and state of the originals, and having 
their attention excited to the various readings of the sacred books, will be able 
to discover in Mr. Boothroyd’s voluines the extent of the alterations and cor- 
rections which may be required to satisfy the demands of biblical scholars, in 
reference to the entire accumulations of sacred criticism.—This first vol. ex- 
tends to the end of the Book of Esther. Eclectic Review—abridged. 

' The Works of President Edwards. A new Edition, edited by Dr. 
Williams, and the Rev. E. Parsons. 8 vols. 8vo. London. 

The Age of Christian Reason ; containing, exclusive of the Evidences 
of the Holy Scriptures, a Refutation of the Political and Theological Princi- 
ples of Thomas Paine and M. Volney ; also of S. Francis, M. D. in his “ Bishop 
Watson Refuted :” and the Objections of Atheists to the Being of a God, an- 


_swered on their own Grounds. Also, a Refutation of Unitarianism, in an In- 
quiry into the Charge of Deism cloaked with Christianity, made by a Follower 


of Paine on his late Trial against that Doctrine; and on a Unitarian Sermon 


‘on that Occasion, by the Rev. W. J. Fox ; and Strictures on W. Cobbett with 


Paine’s Bones, and on the Theology of R. Owen, Esq. of New Lanark, in his 
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Reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. By Thomas Broughton, Esq. 
yo. London. 


TRAVELS AND VOYAGES. 
A Voyage to South America, performed by order of the American 


Government ; by H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. 8vo. [From the Am. 
ed.] London. 


Travels in North America ; by Whitman Mead, A, M. 1st Part. pp. 
80. Van Winkle. New-York. ) 

Narrative of a Journey into Persia, in the suite of the Imperial 
Russian Embassy, in 1817. By M. Von Kotzebue, captain of the 
staff of the Russian army, knight of the order of St. Waldimir, and of 
the Persian order of the Sun and Lion. Translated from the German. 
With plates. 8vo. pp. 328. London. 1819. 

This is a son of the late celebrated and unfortunate dramatist, who is in the 
military service of Russia, and was attached, in a mathematical capacity, to the 
jate embassy sent by Alexander to Persia. This journal of his travels, however 
amusing, displays little of the higher science to be expected from official investi- 
gations. —The embassy reached Tauris in May, and was received by Abbas- 
Mirza; who is a disciple of English instructors, and is intent on introducing 
civilization into Persia.—The narrative is natural, and sometimes lively, but 
not prominently stamped with the sensibility of genius or the reminiscences of 
learning. Perhaps it adds more to our knowledge of the Caucasan provinces 
of the Russian empire, than to our acquaintance with the Persian territory. 

\ Monthly Review. 

Travels in Nubia; by the late John Lewis Burckhardt. Published 
by the Association for promoting the Discovery of the Interior Parts 
of Africa. London. 1819. 

The friends of John Lewis Burckhardt, now alas! no more, will receive this 
memorial of a part of his labours with mixed emotions of satisfaction and re- 
gret. In every page they will be reminded of that ardour of research, that pa- 
tience of investigation, that passionate pursuit after truth, for which he was emi- 
nently distinguished. ‘They will discover that he was a traveller of no common 
description :—that no food was too coarse for him—no clothing too mean—no 
condition too humble—no treatment too degrading, when the object was know- 
ledge, and the acquirement of it considered, as it always appeared to be consi- 
dered, a duty to his employers. In the Deserts of Syria, Arabia or Nubia, and 
in the hospitable mansion of the venerable president of the Royal Society, 
Burckhardt was always the same cheerful and contented being. A gentleman 
by birth and a scholar by education, he added to the ordinary acquirements of a 
traveller, accomplishments which fitted him for any society. He had also the 
happy faculty of adapting himself to all circumstances. With Greeks, Syrians, 
Arabs, Turks, Nubians, Negroes, he completely identified himself, and put on 
and threw off their language and manners with the same ease ashe did his 
garment. 

He was born at Lausanne, and in 1800, at sixteen years of age, entered the 
University of Leipzig. On returning to his mother at Basle, an offer was made 
to him by one of the Royal Courts of Germany of some employment in the di- 
plomatic line ; but he resolved to try his fortune in England. He took with 
him many letters of introduction, and among others, one to Sir Joseph Banks, 
from Professor Blumenbach of Géttingen. He soon became acquainted with 
the wishes of the African Association to make a new attempt at discovery in the 
interior of Africa from the north: and he tendered his services to Sir Joseph 
Banks and the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, the Secretary ; in January, 1809, he re- 
ceived his instructions. He proceeded to Aleppo, and took up his residence 
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with the Britisli Consul, as an Indian Mussulman, but wearing his jong beard, 
and Turkish dress, and continuing the name he had assumed of Ibrahim, that 
he might pass unnoticed in the streets and bazars. He made a six months’ tour 
to Damascus and a journey along the borders of the Dead Sea, into Arabia Pe- 
trea on his way to Cairo. In January, 1813, he left Cairo on his first journey 
through Nubia, the journal of which forms part of the present volume. He ar- 
rived at Cairo on the 19th of June, 1815, after an absence of nearly two years 
and ahalf. Onthe appearance of the plague there, in April, 1816, unwilling to 
shut himself up, and more so to expose himself to infection, he retired, while it 
lasted, to the Bedouins, who enjoy a total exemption from it. His account ot 
this journey, together with his history of the Bedouins, whom he pronounces in- 
finitely superior in all respects to the Turks, will prove exceedingly interesting. 
He returned to Cairo--and while waiting for a caravan of western Africans, 
who were to return home by the way of Cairo and Fezzan—he was attacked 
by a return of dysentery, and died in ten days. Quarterly Review. 

A Narrative of a Journey into Persia and residence at Teheran ; con- 
taining a Descriptive Itinerary from Constantinople to the Persian 
Capital, &c. From the French of M. Tancoigne, attached to the Em- 
bassy of Gen. Gardane, [who was sent to the Persian capital by the 
French government, in 1807.} | With a map and. plate by a Persian 
artist. 8vo. London. 

Travels in England, Wales and Scotland, in the year 1816, by Dr. 
Spiker, Librarian to his Majesty the king of Prussia. [Translated 
from the German.] 2 vols. 12mo. London. 

Dr. Syntax in Paris ; or a Tour in Search of the Grotesque ; being 
a Humorous Delineation of the Pleasures and Miseries of the French 
Metropolis. By the celebrated Dr. Syntax. Illustrated by a Nember 
of excellent and curious Engravings, by Rowlandson and others. 
Nos. 1. If. and Iff. London. [The Genuine Syntax. ] 

Narrative of the Expedition under General Macgregor against Porto- 
Bello ; including an Account of the Voyage ; and of the Causes which 
Jed to its final Overthrow. By au Officer who miraculously escaped. 
f. 8vo. 

MisceLLan¥ous. 

Letters from Geneva and France, written during a residence of be- 
iween three and four years in differents parts of those countries, and 
addressed to a lady in Virginia, by jier father. Boston. Wells & Lil- 
ly. 1819. 

The chaste and high-toned moral feeling pervading this work, forms a con- 
trast with the flippancy and profligacy of some late European works of the same 
kind, Itis the production of one of our fellow citizens in the south, who from 
sofne cause, which in his preface he invites aud leaves us to conjecture, has not 
exhibited himself on the stage of public life, where talents and acquirements 
itke his would have formed a proper field for their exercise.—The first volume 
contains a concise and well arranged history of Geneva, a remarkably fine de- 
scription ef its scenery, and a fair and impartial account of its manners and 
customs,......fm the second volume, he carries us back to Paris, and we must 
confess he does not please us so well as in the first. If we recall the excitement 
of feeling on political subjects, which existed in our country at the time these 
letters were written, the reason of this will readily appear; there are few of us 
whose prejudices lave not been weakened amd political feelings softened, since 
that time.......Geneva was for a time the place of his education, and associated 
vith the eniovments of his youth: we ean pardon him, therefore, for ihe feel- 
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ings with which he views the French revolution, in its effects on a place which 
he seems to consider almost as his home. But we are not pleased with the 
manner in which he refers to the revolution on other occasions, and his blind- 
ness to the benefits arising from it. North Am. Rev.—extract. 

Letters on the Eastern States. 12mo. pp.350. Kirk and Mercein. 
New-York. 1820. 

Mr. Irving, in his Sketch-book, remarks, that he would trust an English tra- 
veller sooner in an account of a remote and unknown region, than of a neigh- 
houring kingdom.—We have been sometimes visited, indeed, but principally by 
those who, like the ancient philosopher, were willing “ to suck some profit fiom 
our courtesy.” After our complaisant guests have received the applause of their 
employers at Birmingham and Glasgow, for their accuracy in accounts of the 
state of the market, and the nicety of their calculations of the prices of stock, 
they have commonly applied their enlightened and accomplished habits of ob- 
servation to our moral and national character. And while one half of their re- 
ports has served to direct their employers in their shipments of broadcloth and 
hardware, the other has furnished the materials from which critics, philoso- 
phers and statesmen ‘flatter themselves that they are well acquainted with the 
American character.’ How safe a dependence may be placed on these mate- 
rials, even when presented on somewhat higher authority than that of mercantile 
clerks and agents, is seen in the assertion of Ensign Hall, who judiciously re- 
marks, at the close of an elaborate essay on the internal politics of America, 
that “ the late war was unsupported by either party, who were desirous of shift- 
ing each upon the other the odium of projecting it.” Not to engage im the dis- 
cussion so often repeated, why America is not a book-making country, nor to 
insist on the difference between ours and a book-reading and book-understand- 
ing country, we may remark, that in no connexion has the want of book- 
making among us been productive of more visible evil, than in this, that we 
leave it to foreigners to describe us. It is some excuse for believing, we had 
almost said for fabricating, false accounts of us, that we ourselves, whose busi- 
ness it 1s, have done so little towards furnishing the world with true ones. The 
work before us is entitled therefore to the higher commendation, as being on 
the whole, the most respectable effort which has been made toward a descrip- 
tion of the local manners, character, and peculiarities of any portion of our 
country. So long as its author chooses to remain anonymous, a protection from 
criticism which, we assure him, he has no need to assume, we must content 
ourselves with pronouncing his work to be evidently that of a scholar and a 
gentleman, of an impartial observer, a temperate champion, a liberal opponent, 
and a correct writer. Were we to speak of any general fault, it would be an 
occasional paucity of facts, which are the life and substance, and foundation oi 
all interest in works of this nature; a fondness of running a little too far into 
disquisitions, which, however judicious, are not always sufficiently pertinent ; 
and a want at times of a liveliness in the style. North Am. Rev.—extract. 

‘A Discourse on the Religion of the Indian Tribes of North America ; 


delivered before the New-York Historical Society, December 20, 
1819. By Samuel Farmer Jarvis, D. D. A. A.S. 8vo. pp. 110. 


New-York. 1820. 

As the Indians are now fast vanishing, and consequently the individuals of 
them come less frequently under our observation, we, as well as our European 
brethren, are beginning to take a more lively interest than ever, in the study of 
their character and history.—The immediate impulse has been given at the 
present time by the important and interesting publications of Mr. Duponceau 
and Mr. Heckewelder. We have expressed very fully our opinion of the great 
value of those works. [In vol. IX. p. 155.] we find, by one of our own valuable 
Seriodical publications, devoted to the literature of Germany—({the German Cor- 
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respondent ot May 23, published in English at New-York, under the superin. 
tendence of the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, whose learning and talents are well known,) 
—that the high opinion we had formed of those works is confirmed by the judg- 
ment of distinguished journals in that country. 

The author of this discourse is the learned and respectable clergyman who 
has been invited to take charge of the Episcopal Society in Boston ; (for whose 
use the stone church is now building ;) and though we judge of him from the 


_ present publication alone, and without any personal acquaintance with him, we 


feel no small degree of satisfaction in being able to congratulate our friends in 
the metropolis upon the acquisition of a divine, whose general learning promises 
to reflect honour upon our country.—He considers the religion, the manners 
and customs, and the languages of the Indians, as compared with those of the 
eastern continent: and as the+anguages of different people afford the most sa- 
tisfactory means of tracing their common origin, Dr. Jarvis bas, with a dili- 
gence and zeal worthy of the greatest praise, devoted a considerable portion of 
his notes to the subject of the Indian languages. North American Rev. July. 

Correspondence between the late Commodores S. Decatur and J. 
Barron, which led to the meeting of the 22d of March. 8vo. pp. 26. 
Washington. 

Addresses of the Rev. Jesse Appleton, late President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, at annual Commencements, from 1808 to 1818, with Sketches of 
his Character. By a young Bostonian. 8vo. pp. 176. Brunswick. 

Anniversary Discourse before the Lyceum of Natural History, New- 
York. By P.S. Townsend. 8vo. pp. 42. New-York. 

The Times. By a young Bostonian. 8vo. pp. 83. Boston. 

Procés Verbal, of the ceremony of Installation of President of the 
New-York Historical Society, as it will be performed Feb. 8, 1820. 
New-York. 

Address occasioned by the death of Aaron Bean. By John Howe. 
Boston. 

The Influence of Civic Life, Sedentary Habits, and Intellectual Refine- 
ment, on Human Health and Human Happiness ; by James Johnson, 
[a British Surgeon of Eminence.] 8vo. pp. 110. Thomas Hope. Phila. 

We think this work fully entitled to the reputation which it enjoys in Eng- 
Jand. Few persons, of whatever condition and pursuits, can read it without 
advantage. There are few who do not labour under physical ills which its pre- 
cepts wil] not contribute to alleviate, or who are not liable to excesses which its 
reasonings may not intercept by demonstrating the lurking mischief. To all 
whose digestive organs are deranged, or whose habits tend to produce this heavy 
evil, it must prove a most salutary monition, likely to be the more efficacious, 
because brief, and conveyed in popular language. National Gazette. 

- Physiological and Chemieal Researches, on the use of the Prussic or 
Hydro-cyanic Acid in Diseases of the Breast, &c. By F. Magendie, M.D. 
Translated from the French, with Notes by J. G. Percival, M.D. 12mo 
pp. 86. New-l[laven. 

Essays of Iloward, on Domestic Economy. [M. M. Noah’s.} 18mo 
pp. 214. G. L. Birch & Co. New-York. 

Select Edition of British Prose Writers. Wells & Lilly. Boston. 

The limits of this work cannot comprise the entire productions of the writers, 
whose nawes will enrich the collection. The design is to give the general read- 
er a series of Cabinet volumes, that may supply, as nearly as our language can, 
the place in our own Jibraries, which the collectian so long esteemed in France. 
entitled Ana, has occupied in that country. Adrert. Lond. 
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Works of Thomas Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Phil. in the Univ. 
of Edinb. 1. The Paradise of Coquettes, a Poem. 2. The Bower of 
Spring, with other Poems. 3. Agnes, a Poem, in four parts. 4. Emily, 
with other Poems. 5. Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. /,. 
8vo. Edinb. 

Aristarchus Anti-Bloomfieldianus ; or, a Reply to the Notice of the 
New Greek Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th number of the Quarterly 
Review. By C. H. Barker, O.T.N. Dedicated to the Rt. Hon. Earl 
Spencer. {In press.] 

An interesting discussion of an interesting subject. 

A MS. found in the Portfolio of Las Casas, containing Maxims and 
Observations of Napoleon. Lond. 

A New Dictionary for the Fashionable World ; translated from the 
French, with Selections and Additions. 12mo. Lond. 

L’ Hermite de Londres ; ou Observations sur les Moeurs et Usages 
des Anglais, (faisant suite aux Moeurs Francaises.) Parde Jouy. tom 
1. 12mo. Paris. 

A Translation of Birkbeck’s Letters on his new Settlement in the Uni- 
ted States. Published at Paris. 

The Literary Pocket-Book ; or, Companion for the Lover of Nature 
and Art, for 1820. To be continued Annually. [Attributed to Leigh 
Hunt, Shelly, and others. | 

The intellectual power of society has so much increased of late, and has be- 
come so prominent, as one of the ruling or controlling authorities, that it seems 
proper and necessary it should have a sort of Court Calendar of its own: and 
the Literary Pocket-Book is an attempt to supply one. Advert. 

The Philosophy of Life. By Sir Charles Morgan, M.D. and Fellow oi 
the Royal College of Physicians of London. 8vo. Lond. 

Sir C. Morgan has here presented us with a great deal of useful and enter- 
taining information. He has undertaken to consider man as an organized be- 
ing ; to explain his structure, and how it is affected by various modes of treat- 
ment. To show the influence of climate, diet, &c. upon the human frame, 
and to connect this influence with the moral and intellectual character of the 
mind. In conducting this investigation, he has had an opportunity of calling 
to his aid, not only the knowledge of his own peculiar profession, but the dis- 
coveries of modern chemistry, interesting facts in natural history, and illustra- 
tions from general science, and the history of nations. The work contains 
many plain and sensible lessons on the methods of keeping both mind and bo- 
dy in a healthy state. - Advert. 

Character Essential to Success in Life. By Isaac Taylor. 12mo. pp. 
162. Boston. 

Address to those who may be Moving to the United Siates. By G. 
Constauld. 

Marmor Norfolcience, a very Scarce and Curigus Tract by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, (under the assumed name of Probus Britannicus,} 
never published in any edition of his Works. Lond. 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and Culinary Poisons, exhibiting 
the Fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, Wine, Spiritous Li- 
quors, &c. and Methods of detecting them. By Frederick Accum. 
London. i820. and Philadelphia. 

It is curious to see how vice varies its forms, and maintains its substance, in 
all conditions of society ;—and how certainly those changes, or improvements 
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as we Call them, which diminish one class of offences, aggravate or give birt to 
another.—In rude and simple communities, most crimes take the shape of Vio- 
lence and Outrage—in polished and refined ones, of Fraud. Men sin from 
their animal propensities in the first case, and from their intellectual deprava- 
tion in the second. Among the offences which are peculiar to a refined and en- . 
lightened society, and owe their birth, indeed, to its science and refinement, are 
the skilfal and dexterous adulterations of the manifold objects of its luxurious 
consumption.— 

Mr. Accum enters into an examination of the articles most commonly coun- 
terfeited, and explains the nature of the ingredients used in sophisticating 
them.—He censures in the strongest terms the practice of keeping water in 
leaden reservoirs.—In the making of Bread, various ingredients are occasion- 
ally mingled with the dough. The best flour being mostly used by the biscuit- 
makers and pastry-cooks, it is from the inferior sorts that bread is made ; and it 
becomes necessary, in order to have it of a light and porous quality, and of a 
fine white, to mix a mineral substance with the dough.—In London, the so- 
phistication of wine, as well as the art of manufacturing spurious wine, has 
become a regular trade, in which a large capital is investe d. Many thousand 
pipes of spoiled cider are annually sent to the metropolis for the purpose of be- 
ing converted into an imitation of port wine. In carry ing on these illicit oc- 
eupations, the division of labour has been completely established ; each has his 


own task assigned him in the confederate work of iniquity. The most danger- 


ous practice is where white wine is adulterated by an admixture of lead.—The 
deceptions which are practised by the dealers in spiritous liquors, are chiefly 
confined to fraudulent imitations of the peculiar flavour of the different sorts. 
Wine lees are imported into this country for the purpose, and they pay the 
same duty as foreign wines. Gin is made up for sale by fraudulent dealers, 
with water and sugar ; and this admixture rendering the liquor turbid, sev eral 
expedients are resorted to, in order to clarify it.—In the manufacture of Malt 
liquors, a wide field is opened for the operations of fraud.. The immense 
quantity of the article consumed, forms the irresistible temptation: while the 
vegetable substances with which Beer is adulterated are difficult to be detect- 
ed, and frequently beyond the reach of chemical analysis. According to the 
evidence of the most experienced judges, the best beer and porter can be made 
eutof malt and hops; and out of these only. The art then of the fraudulent 
brewer, consists in the discovery of other and cheaper ingredients. Not only is 
the use of all these deleterious substances strictly prohibited to the brewer [in 
England} under severe penalties ; but all druggists or grocers convicted of sup- 
plying hiin with any of them, or who have them in their possession, are liable 
to severe penalties. From the year 1813 to 1819, the huinber of brewers con- 
victed of using illegal ingredients in their breweries, amounts to thirty-four.— 
Tea, it is well known, from the numerous conv ictions which have lately taken 
place, has been counterfeited to an enormous extent. The practice of adulte- 
rating coffee has also been carried on for a long time ; while white and black 
pepper, Cayenne pepper, mustard, pickles of all sorts, have been all of them 


debased by an admixture of baser, and in many cases, poisonous ingredients. 


We naturally reflect, that such offences, in whatever light they are viewed, 
are of a far deeper die than many of those for which our sanguinary code 
awards the penalty of death—-and we wonder that the punishment hitherto in- 
flicted, has been limited to a fine. Edin. Rev. extract. 


[ Note.—It is intended, hereafter, to give a full list of the analyses of Reviews, 
‘which may not be prev iously copicd in the selection) to form an entire view of 
all European works which circulate in, or may be interesting to this country. | 














